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Art. I. Hiftory of the principal Republics ig the World : a 


Defence of the Conftitutions of Covernment of the United States of 


- America, again the Attack of M, Turgot, in his Letter to 
» Dr. Price dated the twenty fecond Dav: ot March 1778. By 


John Adams, LL. D.and a Member of the Academy of Arts . 


and Sciences at Bofton. neW Edition, 8vo. 3 Vols il. 1s 
Sterl. Boards, Stockdale. 1794. 


ERHAPS it would not be an ‘extravagant 

“affertion, if we were to fay that at leaft one half 
of the confufion, which arifes in the world, is ow- 
ing eithér to an ignorant mifapprehenfion, or to 
aperverfe abufe of words. Inthe affairs of polics, 
this axiom might be exemplified by a thoufand ex- 
amples; ‘but by none more pertinently than by that 
which is the main fubject of the prefent work, the 
term republic. Many petfons, towhom, notwith- 
ftanding the early prepoffeffions of a claffical educa- 
tion, the very name of republican, from various 
accidental caufes, is become odious, will be furpri- 
fed at being told that the Britifh flate, in its original 
fpirit and true character, is in reality a free repub- 
lic ; and will wonder ftill more that an American 
republican, and one of the moft able and active 
members of that Congrefs which, in 1776, firft 
declared the American colonies ffee fovereign and 
independent ftates, has written one of the moft able 
defences of the Britifh Conftitution that has ever 
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appeared. Yet we are very much miftaken if the 


truth of all this will n&t be confefled by every im- — 


partial reader, who attentively perufes this Hiffory 
of the principal Republics in the World—the addi- 
tional title very properly prefixed to the prefent 
edition. . 

‘The circumftance which gave rife to this publica- 
tion was an objection made againft the conititution 
of the States of America by M. Turgot, ina letter 
to Dr. Price ; ‘* that they had, without any par- 
ticular motiv*, imitated the cuftoms of England, 
arid inftead of collecting all authority into one cen- 
ter, that of the nation, have eftablifhed different 
bodies,—bodies of reprefentatives, a council, and a 
governor, becaufe there is in England, a Houfe of 
Commons, a Houfe of Lords, and a King.” In 
reply to this obfervation, Dr. Adams undertakes 
to prove, at large, that a free republic is the beft of 


governments, and the greateft blefling to*which — 


mortals can afpire ; and that the freedom of a re- 
public can only be fecured by inftituting three in- 
dependent branches in its legiflature and preferv+ 
ing their independence facred, and by keeping the 
legiflative and executive authorities perfectly de- 


tached from each other. In order to maintain his 
oint, this able politician fometimes reafons theo- — 


retically : but, doubtlefs aware of the difficulty of 
eftablifhing a practicable fyftem of government 
merely on abftract principles, he very judicioufly 
makes his principal appeal to faéts. ‘He takes a 
fuccindt view of moft of the {tates which have fub- 
fifted in the world under the name of republics : ex- 
amining the various modes of government, both 
nominal, and real, in each; and detailing fuch 
particulars, refpecting the internal and external 
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condition of thefe ftates, as may ferve to illuftrate 
his general pofition. In the refult, he finds that 
each ftate has been refpectively free and happy, or 
otherwife, im proportion to fhe attention which has 
been paid tothe diftribution of its power into three 
orders, a governor, a fenate, and the general body 
of the peopie acting perfonally or by their repre- 
“fentatives. ‘The term repuolic, res publica, prin- 
cipally fignifies in general pudbisc affairs, and 1s ap- 
licable. to every kind of government, but it has 
Seen lately by many writers arbitrarily. confined 
to the deinocratic form of government, in which 
the whole power or fovereignty of the people is 
centered in a fingle ailembiy, chofen by them at 
ftated periods. ‘Lhis term Dr. Adams applies with 
cifion to his own fyftem, by adding to it the epi- 
thet free ; and his work is a deinonttration, founded 
on indution, that the great principle of a free re- 
ublican government is, that it ihall be fo con- 
{tructed as to preferve an equilibrium of eitates or 
orders, and an independent execution of the 
laws. | 
We mutt not attempt to follow our political hif- 
torian through his weli-arranged details, Our rea- 
ders will derive much pleafure, and we thall not 
perhaps prefume too tar if we add, initruction 
alfo, fromthe perufal of, his account of republics 
democratical, ariflocratical, monarchical, or regal 
and mixed, at prefent exifting in Europe ; from 
his retrofpect, in the firft volume, of the feveral 
republican forms of government in Greece and 
Rome; and from the full defcriptions which he 
gives, in his fecond and third volumes, of the rife, 
progrefs, and operations of the feveral political con- 
ftitutions in the Italian republics, through the 
middie ages, to the 14th century, The general 
obfervations 
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obfervations deduced from the whole furvey are, 
that, though there be no example of a government: 
fimply democratical, there are many of forms near- 
ly or remotely refembling what is at prefent under- 
ftood by collecting all authority into-one center’; 
from all which it appears that caprice, infiability, 
turbulence, revolutions, and the alternate preva- 
tence of thofe two.plaguesand fcourges of mankind, 
tyranny and anarchy, have been ‘the effects of 
Saas without the balance of three or- 
ers 

In the argumentative parts of the work, the au- 
thor reviews the fentiments of many eminent wri- 
ters ; particularly, among the antients, ‘Plato, Ari- 
ftotle, Polybius, Dionyfius Halicarnaffenfis, Ci- 
cero, and Tacitus, among the mcderns, of Machi- 
avel, Sydney, Montefquieu, Harrington, Locke, 
Milton, Swift, Hume; Franklin, Price» and Ned- 
bam. ‘The work of this latter writer, entitled ‘he 
Excellence of a Free State, or the Right Conflitution 
of a Commonwealth pubdlifhed: in 1656, containing 
every femblance of argument which can poflibly be 
urged in favour, of the democratic fyitem, ‘and be- 
ing the work’ from which M. Turgot’s idea of 4 
commonwealth was probably borrowed, 1s exathi- 
ned at large by Dr. Adams. ' The’ reply to this tract’ 
which fills about three hundred pages of the third 
Volume, forms a very important part of-the prefent 
work ; which we recoémmend to the attentive: peru- 
fal of thofe who adopt the opinion ‘that nothing but 
declamation, or fophiftry, can be. offered .in de- 
fence of any form of government befides ae which 
is purely democratic. 

We mutt not take our leave of this Very impor- 
tant, andat the prefent time particularly intereft- 
inz, publication, without ‘copying twoor three 
: , paflages 
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paffages ; in which the author’s political fentiments 
are fully exprefled, and his forcible method of fup- 

orting them is well exemplified. We begin with 
felecting a few mifcellaneous tematks on Repre/en- 
lation, &c. from the preface : 

‘« Reprefentations,' inftead of colleGtions, ofithe people—a to- 
tal feparation of the executive from the legiflative powery and 
of the judicial from both—and a halance in the legiflatare hy 
three independent equal branches—are perhaps the three only 
difcoveries in the conftitution of a free government; fince the 


inflitution of Lycurgus. Even thefe have been fo unfortunate, 
that they have never fpread : the firft-has been given up by all 


the nations excepting one, who had once adopted it; and the 


other two, reducéd to practice, if not invented by the.Englith 


nation, have never been imitated by any other except their own 


defcendants in Americas While it would be rath to fay, that 
nothing further can be done to bring a free government, in all 
its parts, fill nearer to perfe€tion—the reprefentations of the 

people are moit obvioufly fafceptible of improvement. The | 
end to be aimed at, inthe formation of a repreientative aflembiy, 
feems to be the fenfe of the people, the public voice : the per- 


4egtion of the portrait confifts in its likenefs.. Numbers, er pro- 
‘petty, or both, fhould be. the rule ; and the proportions of elec- 


tors and members an affair of calculation. . the duration: fhould 
not be fo long tharthe depyty fhould have time to forget the opi- 


nions of his conftituents. Corruption in elections is.the great 
enemy of freedom.. Among the provifions, to prevent it more 


frequent elections, and a more general privilege of voting, are, 
not all that might be devifed. Dividing the diftri¢ts, diminifhing 
the diftance of travel, and confining. the «choice to refidents, 
would be great advances towards the annihilation of corrup- 
tion, ’— 

‘ There can be no free government without a democratical 
branch in the conftitution.  Monarchies and. ariftocracies are 
in poffefion of the voice and influence of,every univerfity and 
academy in Zurope... Democracy, fimple democracy, never had 
a patron among men ofletters. Democratical mixtures in govern- 
ment have loft almoft all the advocates they ever had out of Eng- 
Jand and America, gn et & vray 

* Men of letters muft have a great deal of praife, and fome of 
the neceffaries, convenieucies, and ornaments of life. Monar- 
chies and ariftocracies pay well and applaud liberally. ‘The peo- 
ple have almoft always expected to be ferved gratis, and to be 


paid for the honour of fervirg them; and their applaufes and 
adoration 
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adorations are heftowed too often on artifices and tricks, on hy, 
pocrify and fuperilition, on flattery, bribes, and largefles, It 
_jsno wonder then that democracies and democratical mixtures are 
annihilated all over Europe, except on a barren rock, a paltry 


fen, and inacceflible moyntain, or an impenetrable foreft. The . 


people of England, to their immortal honour, are hitherto an 
exception ; but to the humiliation of human nature, they fhew 
very often that they arelike other men. “The people in Ameri- 
ca have now the beft opportunity, and the greateft troft, in their 
hands, that Providence ever committed to fo {mall a number 
fince the tranfgreffion of the firit pair ; it they betray their truft, their 
guilt will merit even greater punifhment than other nations have 
fuffered; and the indigaation of heaven. If there is one certain troth 
to be colleéted from the hiftory of all ages, it is this; that the 
people’s rights and liberties, and the democratical mixture in 4 


conititution, can nevet be prelerved without a ftrong executive, © 


_ oF, in other words, without feparating the exetutive power, 


fromthe legiflative. If the executive power, or any ¢onfidera- 


ble part of it, is left in the hands either of an ariftacratical ora 
democratical aflenmpbly, it will corrupt the legiflature, as necefla- 


rily as raft corrupts iron, or asarfenic poifons the human body ; | 


- and when the legiflature is corrupted the people are un. 
done. 

¢ Therich, the well-born, and the able, acquire an influence 
among the people that will foon be too much for fimple honefty 
and plain fenft in a houfe of reprefentatives, The moft illuftri- 
ous of thern mutt theretore be feparated from the mafs, and pla- 
ced by themfelves in a fenate ; this is, to.all honeft and xfeful 
intents, an oitracifm. A°member of a fenate of immenfe wealth, 
the moit refpected birth, and tranfcendent abilities, has no infly- 
ence in the nation in comparifon of what he would have in a 
fingle reprefentative aflembly, When a fenate exifts, the moft 
powefful man in the ftate may be fafely admitted into the honfe of 
reprefentatives, becaufe the people have it in their powerto remove 
him into the fenate as foon as his influence becomes dangerous. 
The fenate becomes the great object of ambition ; and the richett 
and the moft {agacious wifh to merit an advancement: to it by 
fervices to the public in the houfe. When he has obtained the 
obje& of his withes, yon my ftill hope for the benefits of his 
exertions, without dreading his paflions; forthe executive power 
being in other hands, he has loft mach of his influence with the 
people, and can govern very few votes more than his own among 
the fenators.’ 


Whe idea fuggefled in this laft paragraph is un- 
common, and furnifhes an important argument 
for 
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for the inftitution of a fénatorial body. We pro- 
ceed :— 
© The United States of America have exhibited, perhaps, the 

firft example of governments erected on the fimple principles pf 
nature ; and if men are now fufficiently Ba! gps to difabufe 
themfelves of artifice, impofture, hypocrify, and fuperftition, 

they will confider this event as an xra in their hiftory. Although 

the detail of the formation of the American governments is at 

prefent litle known or regarded either in Europe or America, it 
may hereafter become an_ object of curiofity. It will never be 
pretended that any perfons employed in that fervice had any 
interviews with the gods, or were in aor degree under the infpi- 
ration of heaven, any more than thole at work upon fhips or 
houfes, or. labouring in merchandize or argrticulture; it will 
for ever be acknowledged that thefe “haga were contrived : 
merely by the ufe of reafon and the fenfes, “As Copley painted 
Chatiam; Weft, Wolf; and Trumbull, Warren and Montgo- 
mery ; as Dwight, Barlow, ‘Trumbull, and Humphries compoted 
their verfe, and Belknap and Ramfay hiftory ; as Godfrey in- 
vented his quadrant, and Rittenhoufe his planetarium; as Boy. 
fton radtited inoculation, and Fkranklin eleétricity; as Paine 
exiles the miftakes of Raynal, and Jefferfon thofe of Buffon, {6 
unphilofophically borrowed from the Recherches Philofophiques 
fur les ‘Americans, thofe defpicable Areams of De Pauw—neither 
the people, nor their conventions, committees, or fub-committees 
confidered legiflation in any other light than ordinary arts and 
fciences, only as of more importance. Called without expeé- 
ation, and compelled without previous inclination, though un» 
doubtedly at the beft period of time both for England and Ame- 
rica, to erect fuddenly new fyftems of laws for their tuture govern- 
ment, they adopted the method of a wife architeSt, in ere¢ting 
# new palace for the refidence of hisfovereign, They determined 
to confult Vitruvius, Palladio, and all other writers of reputation 
in the art ; to examine the moft celebrated buildings, whether 
they remain entire or in ruins ; compare thefe with the principles 
of writers, and inquire how tar both the theories and models were 
founded in nature, or created by fancy; and whem this fhould 
be done, as far as their circumftances would allow to adopt the 
advantages, and reject the inconveniencies of all. Unembarrat- 
fed by attachments to noble families, hereditary lines ang fuce 
ceflions, or any confiderations of royal blood, even the pious 
myftery of holy oil had no more influence than that other of holy 
water: the people univerfally were too enlightened to be impo- 
fel on by artificey and their leaders, or more properly followers, 
were men of too much honour to attempt it. Thirteen govern. 
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ments thus founded on the natural authority of the people alone, 
without a pretehee of mitacle or myftery, which are deftined to 
fpread over the northern part of that whole quarter of the globe, 
are a great poiat gained in favour of the rights of mankind. The 
experiment is madey and has completly. tucceeded : it can no 
longer be called in queftion, whether authority in»magiftrates, 
and obedience of citizens, can be grounded on reafon, morality; 
and the Chriftian religion; without the monkery of priefts, or 
the knavery of politicians. As the writer was perionally acquain. 
ted with moft of the gentlemen in each ofthe fates, who had the 
principal fhare in the firft draughts, the following letters were 
really written to lay before the gentleman to whom they are ad- 
drefied, a fpecimen of that kind of reading and reafoning which 
produced the American conftitutions.’ 


With refpect to the Britifh conftitution, confi- 
dered threoretically, Dr. A. as we have already in- 
timated, is liberal in his commendations. Of M. 
de Lolme’s work ‘on the fubject, he fays that it is 
the beft defence of the political balance of three 
powers that even was written. He adds: 


« If the people are not equitably reprefented in the houfe of 
commons, this isa departure in practice from the theory. —If the 
lords return members of the houfe of commons, this is an addition- 
al difturbance of the balance: whether the crown and the peo- 
ple in fucha cafe will not fee the neceflity of uniting in a remedy; 
are queftions beyond my pretenfions : I only co tend that the 
Englith conftitution is, in thedéry, the moft ftupendous fabric of 
human invention, both for the adjuitment of the balance, and 
the prevention of its vibrations; and that the Americans ought 
to be applauded inftead of cenfured, for imitating it as far as 
theyhave. Not the formation of languages, not the whole art 
ot navigation and fhip-building, does more honour to the humaf 
underftanding than this fyftem of government. ‘The Americans 
have not indeed imitated it in giving « negative, upon. their 
legiflature, to the executive power ; in this reip: & their balances 
are incomplete, very much, 1 contefs, to my mortification : in 
other refpeéts, they have fome of them fallen thort of perfeCtions 
by giving the choice of fome militia officers, &c. to the people— 
thefe -are however’ {mall matters at prefent. ‘They have not 
made their fitft magiftrates hereditary, nor their fenators : here 
they differ from the Englifh conftitution, and with great pro. 

riety. 
; ‘ The Agrarian in America is divided into’ the hands of thé 
common people in every ftate, in fuch a manner, that nineteen 
twentieths 
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twentieths ofthe property would be in the hands of the commons, 
let them appoint whom they could for chief magiftrate and fena- 
tors : the loveteiont? thén, in fact, as well as mofality, muft 
tefidein the whole body of the people ; and an hereditary king 
and nobility;;who fhould not govern according to the public 
opinion, would infallibly be tumbled inftantly from their places : 
it is not only moft prudent then, but abfolutely neceflary, to 
avoid continual violence, to give the people a legal, conftitutional, 
and peaceable mode of Papin yd thefe rulers, whenever they dif. 
cover improper principles or difpofitions in them. In the prefent 
ftate ot fociety, and with the prefefit manners, this may be done, 
ot only without inconvenience, but gfeatly for the happinefs 
and profperity of the country. In future ages; if the prefent 
{tates become great nations, rich, powerful, and luxurious, as 
well as ndmerousy their own feelings and good fenfe will dictate 
to them what todo :,they may make tranfitions to a neater refem- 
blance of the Britifh conftitution, by a frefh convention, without 
the {malleit interruption to liberty. But this will never become 
neceflary, until great quantities of property fhall get into few 
hands. he 

‘ Thetruth is, that the people have ever governed in America : 
all the weight of the royal governors and councils; even backed 
with fleets and atmies, have hever been able to get the advantdge 
of them, whothave always ftood by their houfes of reprefentatives 
inevery inftance, and carried all their points; and no governor 


ever ftood his ground againft a reprefentative affembly : as long as 
he governed by their advice he was happy ; as foonas he differed 
‘from them he was wretched, and foon obliged to retire.’ 


. We fhall conclude thefe extracts with the follow- 
ing concife and animaied picture of American freer 


dom : | 
‘ Our people are undoubtedly fovereign—all the landed and 


other property isin the hands of the citizens—not only their 
reprefentatives, but their fenators and governors, are annu- 
ally chofen—there are no hereditary titles, honours, offices, or 
dictinétions—the lepiflative, executive and judicial powers are 
carefully feparated a each other—the powers of the one, the 
fev, andthe many, are nicely balanced in their legiflatures— 
trials by jury are preferved in all their glory, and there is no 
ftanding army-~the habeas corpus is in full force—the prefs is 
the moft free in the’ world—and where all thefe circumftances 
take place, it is unneceffary to add, that the laws alone can go- 
vern.’ 


Vol. IT. Tt With 
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With a conftitution fo admirably adapted as that 
of Great Britain is fhewn to be for the prefervati- 
on of liberty, fuch, in the generabutiine, with 
due allowance for antient inflitutions, ought to be 
the prefent picture of Britifh freedom. If the fac 
be in any refpect othérwife, the defect, not being 
in the machine, muft be in the manner of working 
it. When the abfurd and difgraceful antipathy, 
which has arifen in this country again reform, 
{hall have fubfided, we truft that fuch regulations 
will be adopted, as will effeétually prove that the 
balancing iyftem of government, fo ably defended 
in this work, is practically, as wellas theoretically, 
productive of every blefiing which can be enjoyed 


in a free government. 





Aart. I, Au Effay on Colonization, particularly applied to the 


Weftern Couto of Africa, with fome free Thoughts on Cyltivae | 


tion and Commerce ; a!fo brief Defcriptions of the Colonie 
already formed, or aitempted, in Africa, including thofe of 
Sierra Leona and Bulama. By C, B, Wadftrom. In Two 
Parts, Part I, Illuitrated with a Nautical Map and other 
Plates. 4to. pp. 200. 12s. Sterl, Boards. Nicol, &c. , 


I T is not eafy to eftimate the polifical eminence to 

which Great Britain would probably by this time 
have arifen, had fhe obferved towards the republic 
of France a conduct at once neutral and amicable ; 
and had been contented with paying tothe princi- 
ples of liberty the manly homage of recognizing the 
reprefentatives of the French people. She would now 
have been the emporium of all commerce, and_at 
her pleafure the mediatrefs of peace; Holland had 
been facred territorry ;‘and, while her rival was, 
grappling witha coalition of defpots, the might 
fafely and at leifure have ftaked out, along the coaft 
of Africa, the rudiments of a colonization dear.to hu- 
manity 
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manity for the purity of its object, and to ambition 
for its immeaiureable importance... Madagafcar was’ 
indirecly offered to Great Britain ina fpeech of 
Condorcet, asa premium to guarantee the revoluti- 
on; and thus for the reputation of confenting to 
what fhe cannot prevent, her own power might 
have taken a firide more than commenfurate with 
thofe of her competitor. Inthat cafe, too, the phi- 
lanthropic author of this "flay on Colonization 
would no doubt have found, under the protection 
of Briain, a fcene of action worthy of his withes ; 
would have been confuited as the legiflator of thefe 
naicent provinces; and would haye aflifted, like a 
new Orpheus, to draw within the pale: of culture, 
religion, and government, the idle favages of 

Africa. | 
Our author is a native of Sweden. Having tra- 
velied through moft partsof Europe, he was defirous 
of contemplating human nature in fimpler ftages of 
fociety ; and concluding that Africa prefented the 
ampleit and moft interetting field of obfervation, he 
communicated the wifh to, his fovereign, who be- 
commingly patronized his journey, of which, Dr. 
Sparrman and Captain Arrhenius were the compa- 
nions. On his return to Europe in 1788, he vifi- 
ted London, and was invited betore the Britifh Pri- 
vy Council ; in whofe report on the fubject of the 
flave trade his evidence ftands thus recorded :—Mr. 
Waditrom and Dr. Sparrman were afked whether 
they thought they by any, andif fo by what envou- 
ragement the natives of that country might be indu- 
ced to cultivate the fugar-cane, cotton, &c. fo as to 
make them objecis of commerce; Mr. W. gave it 
as his opinion that the only encouragement would 
be by fettling a colony of Europeans there; and, 
though they would proceed -by very flow degrees, 
yet 
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yet they would gradually reconcile the princes and 
nutives of the country to it :—he added that he fhould 
himfelf gladiy be one of the firft to engage in fuch 
an undertaking. 

In 1789 he publithed fome obfervations on the 
flave trade, and. now lays before the public that 
whole body of information acquired by his vifit to 
Africa, and by his extepfive reading and correfpon- 
dence, which is likely fo be ufeful t0 future fettlers 
in this quaiter of the eld. His book will alfo be 
highly inftructive and interefting to all perfons tra- 
ding thither, and particularly to the directors of 
fuch incorporated companies or voluntary affoci- 
ations, a’ may be formed to coloiize the unoccupi- 
ed region. 

The ift chapter}reats of the obftructions to the 
colonization of Africa, which are ftated chiefly to 
arifé from the continuance of the trade for flaves; 
and from the*apprehended expence of defending 
thefe eftablithntents. 

The 2d differts fomewhat too metaphyfically con- 
cerning the chara¢ter of the Africans, -but gives a ve- 
rytplealing account of their mannérs, and proves 
them to be neither incapable of nor averfe from in- 
duftry. It concludes with a remark, probably but 
too juft, concerning the noxious effect on* the  hu- 
man intelle& of the extreme fubdivifion of labour. 

The 3d difcourfes of civilization in general and. 
again brings forward the peculiar metaphyfical fy- 
ftem of the author ; according to which, civilization 
isvery fingularly defined (p. 1g): ‘the eftablifhment 
of the dominion of the underfianding over the will 
as influenced by the affections. &c.’ which few rea-@ 


dets will, perhaps, at the. firft glance clearly under- 
ftand. ~ ¢ 


gees 
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+The 4th chapter defcribes the foil, climate, and 
water, and confirms the extraordinary. fact mention- 
ed by Lind, that, at Senegal, 115 inches of rain 
have been knowr?to fall in four months, during the 
wet feafon. On the whole, Africa, in — point of 
foil and climate, may difpute the advantage with 
moft of the Weft India iflands. 

The 5th chapter enumerates the productions of 
Africa, which include the chief articles of commerce 
in either Indies, and feveral particular tropical 
growths; befides fome common objects of trathc not 
lefs wanted. ‘The author fays, ‘I myfelf faw one 
hundred bullocks’ hides publickly fold at Goree for 
about five fhillings and three pence fterling ; and on 
another occafion four bullocks for about fifteen 
fhillings and ninepence. flerling.’ He laments the 
neglect of breeding camels on this coaft, and men- 
tions his being witnefs to an exportation of African 
indigo from Goree, which was found fuperior to 
that of the Weft Indies. It were to be wifhed that 
our chemifis. would attend to the procefs of ma- 
king indigo, as\the purity .of its colour certainly 
depends on the mandgement of its: fermentation ; 

and it is faid that the Orientals, either by bruifing 
and fleeping a different plant, or by precipitating 
the lees in a lefs advanced ftageof the fermentation, 
know how to obtain a greemindigo, which oyna cot- 
, ton and linnen by a fingle procefs. 

Inthe note to p. 41 mention is made of a town 
above Galama, famous for its mines, to which-an 
hypothetical fituation has not yet been afligned by 
Major Rennel. 

The 6th chapter gives directions, valuable. be- 
caufe the refult of expericnve, concerning: the 
means of preferving health in hot climates. dIt> is 
to be lamented that the theory of difeafe {uperindu- 
ced by expofing the body to an unufual quantity of 
heat fhould be yetin fo imperfe& a ftate. Thefe 


direCtions 
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directions extend to drefs, and to the conftruction 
of dwellings, and in every point of view deferve 
the thanks of fociety. The author, among other 
things, repeats, from the Philofophical Tranfacti- 
ons of Stockholm,*that a very fmall quantity of 
camphor, ftrewed on a fire coal, immediately de- 
ftroys every infect within reach of its effuvia ; and 
he recommends the ufe of it againft mufquitoes. 
The 7th chapter confitts of general reflections on 
colonies, and the means of promoting them ;, it re- 
ofes leaft on the perfonal experience and obfer- 
vation of the author, but advances, on general phi- 
lofophical grounds, a great number of new and im- 
portant opinions. We mutt be allowed to fift them, 
. The author takes a general’ view of modern coloni- 
zation, and goes back to that of Portugal and Spain, 
He would have done well in going back farther, and 
in difcuffing fully the principles of Greek coloni- 


zation. There is a curious work of M. de Bourgain- . 


ville, Sur les devoirs reciproques des metropoles 
colonies Grecques. It is to this day doubtiul whether 
the plan of colonization, moft expedient for all par- 
ties, be not the fimpie migration of a knot of fami- 
lies, fufficiently various in their habits of induftry 
to provide each other with all neceflaries, inta 
fome unoccupied fpot ; there to exercife the right 
of making their own laws, of impofing their own 
taxes and duties, and preferving an unambitious 
neutrality during she wars of the parent-ftate, con- 
tented to trade with jit only on the footing of the 
moft favoured nation, without conferring or accept- 
ing any monopolous privilege, Nearly fuch, at 
leat, was the Grecian policy, after having repeat- 
edly experienced inconveniences both from allegi-+ 
ence and protection, wars for independence from 
the thriving, and exhauftions of the public treafu- 

ry 
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ry from the unfucefsful, colonies*. The Pheenici-. 
cians likewife made every variety of experiment on 
colonization. ‘They had their flave-factories up the 
Euxine, their fifhing-booths in Thule, their mines 
in Britain, and flore fea-ports in Spain to difpole 
of their manufactutes among the barbarians. While 
in Sicily and on the northern coafts of Africa, their 
original object appears to have been the forming of 
plantations, for the. cultivation of thefe objccis of 
confumption which they wanted for the fupply of 
the over peopled countries to the eaft of them. Of 
thefe feveral fettlements, however, we {fcarcely 
know enough to draw inferences. 

The author divides commerce into commiffiox- 
commerce and fpeculation-commerce. ‘The firft de- 
nomination is ill-chofen, being technically appro- 
priated otherwife : he means by it darter. He then 
rails againft fpeculators, ( P 117,) calling them 
Jews, (a word which ought never to be ufed asa 
term of reproach,) and endeavours to thew that 
they are a hurtful clafs of merchants. What are the 
greater part of wholefale merchants but {peculators ? 
Their employment is to eftimate the effectual de- 
mand ; and, whenever a commodity finks below its 
natural price, to buy it ; whenever it reaches or 
paffes this price, to fell it. ‘They are the great 
engines for proportioning production to confump- 
tion, by replacing to the farmers and manufacturers 
their refpective capitals, whenever it is fitting that 
they fhould provide new commodities. It is true 
that, with the progreflive fubdivifion of employ- 
ments, a clafs of monied men (call them fpecula- 
tors, monopolifts, or rather by the old name of 





* Vide Plan of a Free Community on the Coaft of Africa 
40. 1789. 
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ingroffers ) has arifen ; who do not dire@ly purchafe; 


of the farmer or vhetifachuter. nor diredly fell to 
the retailer, but who are neverthelefs productively 
and ufefully employed in a neceffary intermediate 
operation—the obtaining of information concern- 
ing the relative ftate of fupply and demand, and 
ihe confequent adaptation of the price of things. 
To this fpecies of monopoly, then, (which no 
doubt has fometimes given to an individual an un- 
due influence on the price of necefflary things, 
but which after all is open to every competitor, and 
which becomes lefs and lefs dangerous in propor- 


tion to the number of capitals employed in it,) the » 


philofopher fhould not be intolerant. To legally 
ptivileged monopolies, to exclufive conrpanies, we 
entertain the like objections with our author. 

‘The writer’s next extraordinary do¢trine relates 
to the nature of money, which he i imagines to be 
jeparated from and to have become independent on 
commodities (p. 86). He then proceeds to attri- 
bute many focial evils to the poflibility of circula- 
ting a {tock of money independent of the production 
of commodities, and to deduce practical confe- 
quences from the doétrine. We fhall endeavour 
to prove that this theory is wholly unfounded, and 
that money, inal} its three forms, reprefents an 
extant property. 

Gold and filver Mr. W. will readily allow to have 
2 precife worth as commodities ; arid that, when- 
evera {tate has attempted to affix by its flamp an 
artificial price on them, more than equivalent to, 
the value really added by afcertaining the weight 
and affay, it has always in fact occafioned a depre- 
ciation of the. livre, pefo, or other nominal coin : 

princes 
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ptices conftantly accommodating themfelves to the 
market-rate of the metals fo weighed and aflay- 
ed. ‘ 

Bank notes we know not how to analyze better than 
inthe words of aquoted pailage : ‘‘ For every note which 
a banker illues, he,receives a depofit in hard cath. 
This cafh he lends out to various traders in fhares 
proportioned to his opimon of their refponfibility : 
he ufually founds this opinion on the amouut of the 
fixed property which they potlefs, on their ware- 
houfe s, machines, workrooms, dwellings, and vi- 
fible ftock ; of their othér property he cangot 
judge, and therefore does not truit to it. ‘There 
always exifts, then, ina folid and vilibie form, in 
-the form ‘of houfes, buildings, and goods, the 
whole mafs of property which is paid to a banker 
for his noves. ‘Lhough not fuddenly convertible, 
his notes, like ailignats, are mortgaged on a fub- 
ftantial exiftency. Ina word, they area machine 
for rendering fixed property circulable. ‘hey 
enable the country toderive from its dens fonds not 
only, like other countries, arent, an income, a 
yearly revenue, but t6employ their capital vaiue 
belides in productive indultry.” e 

Bills of exchange are a reprefentation of circula- 
ting productions,, as bankers’ notes are of fixed 
property. ‘The owner of corn, of raw filk, of ma- 
nufactured goods, draws, when he fhips them, on 
the buyer for the value of thefe commodities, pay- 
able at or after the probable period of their delive- 
ry or fale. The bill being difcharged, the con- 
tract is completed. In this tranfaction, the bill of. 
exchange is no lefs the reprefentative of an exifting. 
production, of corn, or raw filk, or manufactured 
goods, than the money tendered at a {hop in pay- 
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ment of a pair of gloves. In both cafes, a real 
barter takes place. [hat the period of drawing is 
frequently by agreement diitant from that of {hip- 
ping, that fubdivifions of jabour intervene, .which 


often occafion the producer of a commodity to draw ’ 


on the metropolis of his own country, and a banker, 
or other intermediate agent of exchange, on that 


of the country receiving the goods, may complicate | 


but cannot alter the natureof the operation. Bills 
of exchange, then, are always reprefentatives of 
commodities in voyage or in warehoufe; and they 
appear, on an average, to be coined at the produc- 
tion, and difcharged at the confumption, of the arti- 
cles of commerce which they reprefent, and thus to 
be wholly dependent on commodities both for crea- 
tion and duration. Unlefs the commodity exifled 


firft, the bill of exchange would not have been 


drawn. 

We fhall not, however difmifs this part of the 
fubje€t without declaring our aflentto one opinion, 
which the author deduces from his theory of money : 
namely, that imprifonment for debt ought to be 
abolifhed. 

The 8th chapter is full of merit, and decides in 
favour of public religious inftruction, ‘and of enfor- 
cing a {lrift conjugal fidelity; two points about 
which our modern gallicizing legiflators affect a fu- 

erlative indifference. 

The gth chapter contains fpecific propofitions 
applied to the cafe of a newcolony ; among which 
occurs the advice to abolifh all kinds of oaths,—a 
regulation devoutly to be wifhed. 

The 1oth and laft chapter is partly hiflorical and 
partly geographical. It prefents a very good ac- 
count of the various Portuguefe undertakings, in 
Africa ; a fufficient fummary of the Spanifh pro- 
gre{s 
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efs in colonizing it ; feveral additional particulars 
of Benyowiki’s romantic projects in Madagafcar ; 
and fome account of the Dutch colony at the Cape. 
We fhall extraSt a few pages concerning the unfor- 
tunate Benyowtki : 


¢ The laft papers in the Counts Memoirs are *¢ 4 Declaration,” 
Fe, and  Propofals, Fe.” to the miniftry of his Britannic Ma- 
jetty, to be pretented at London, Dec. 25th, 1783.”" But whe 
ther or not they ever were prefented, does not appear. In thefe 
papers, the Count refpectfully reprefents, inter aha, That, having 
fucceeded in forming a colony for France, in Madagafcar, the 
French miniftry fent orders to him to change the fyftem of alli- 
ance agreed upon, into an unlimited fubmiflion of the chiefs and 
peopie of the ifland: a violation of treaty which induced him 
to renounce the fervice of France : (To this change of fyftem 
the Count alludes in his anfwer to the 25th query of the commif- 
fariesy) that the chiefs and people, havivg conferred on him the 
charge of fupreme judge and chief of the nation, had empower. 
ed him to form connections in Europe, for trade or friendfhip: 
That, having fince beén violently perfecuted by the French mi- 
niftry, he had entered into the fervice of His Imperial Majetty, 
in hopes of obtaining his affiftance for Madagafcar; bu', that 
the emperor not being difpofed to promote his views, he had, 
two years before, regularly quitted his fervice, And, now, in 
the name of an amiable and worthy nation, he propofes and fub- 
mits to His Britannic Majeity, to scktitowladed hia Suzerain 
(Lord Paramount) of Madagafear; the interior government, 
and all the regulations of civilization, police, cultivation, and 
commerce, remaining independent ; the chiefs and people being 
‘only vaflals to His Majefty. In this quality, they engage to fur 
nith His Majefty with 5000 men to aét in India, under their own 
officers, febject to the orders of His Majetty’s Generalifiimo, 
and 2000 feamen, to ferve in India, on board the Britifh men of 
wart, which they oblige themfelves to viétual, &c. &c, (The 
Count, in his anfwer to the 22d query of the Commifiaries, 
ftates, that the iflanders are accultomed to navigation.) 
Being ignorant of the fate of the Count’s « Declaration” and 
“ Propofals,” and whether they ever came, before the Britifh 
miniftry, 4 mutt now tura to Ms. Nicholfon’s well written preface 
where the Count’s remaining tranfa¢tions, together with his final, 
cataftronhe, are recorded, Theiubitance of bothis as follows : 
¢ The Count and his family, with fome,affociates, arrived at 
Baltimore in Maryland, July 8th, 1784, inthe Robert and Ann, 
Capt. M«Dongall, from London, with a cargo, faited to the 
Madagafcar market, worth near goool. fterling. This feems to 
have 
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have been fubfcribed in London; for Mr. Nichglfon tells us, 
that the late celebrated Mr. Magellan, with a fpirit of enterprize 
worthy of his name contributed a very confiderable fum. A 
re{pectable houfe in Baltamore furnifhed the Conte with a fhip of 
450 tons, carrying 20 guns and 12 {wivels; the flip and floges 
amounting to above 4ooo/. flerl. exclufive ie ay goods brought 
from London. On the 25¢h of Otiober 1 7°45 the Count failed 
for Madagafcar, leaving his family in Americas on account of 
the pregnancy of Madame de Benyowfky. kvery one on board 
was, by agreement or oath, fubject to his abfolute command; 


though the captain and fupercargo were to allift him, and to — 


bring back the fhip, He did not put in at the C. of Good 
Hope, ‘probably for the fame reafon which, as we fhall foon fee 
induced Colonel Bolts alfo to pafs by it, namely, the fear of 
sarang the commercial jealouly ®f the Dutch. 

The Count firit touched at Sofalay where he remained fome 
time for refrefhment: and, on the 7th,of July 1785, anchored 
in Antangara Bay, 10 leagues SW. of C. St. Sebattian, i in Mada- 
gafcar, and the cargo having been ianded there, the Count ins 
tending to go over land to Antongil Bay, whither the fhip was to 
proceed. It appears, by letters, that the Count’s old friends 
the King of the North, came to pay his tefpects, and the chief 
of the Seclaves, his formerenemy, witha body of men, encamp- 
ed near the Count, who propofed to him the ufual oath, which 
the chief declined. ‘The maiter’s protett itates that, on the night 


of the firft of Aupufi, a firing was heard and feen on fhore at — 
& 4 


the Count’s encampment; that at day light neither white men 
nor effects were to be ieen; that their own danger, and the Pr0s 
bability chat the Count and bis party were cut off by the natives, 
compell-d them to fet fail for the ifland of Joanna; and that 
at Oibo, cn. the oppofite continent, — the, fupercargo fold. the 
Ship. 

‘ A letter from aman on board flates, that the writer and ane 
other perfon, though wot convimed that the firing «was from tre nae 
tives, were forced to fign the proteit. A letter from an officer 
brought prito ner to tht I. de France, after the copay” of 
the Count’s party, confirms the preceding, “as far,” fays. Mz. 
Nicholion, * as relates co the deitruction of the Count and bis 
party by the French.” ‘The writer mentions the firing in the 
ni ght; but, contrary to the proteit, affirms that the fap jailed 
away in fish: of thefe on thore, who could aot overtake her in 
the country boats. From this letter, it apeent that the Count, 
at the head of a body of ry commenced hoitilities againit 
the Fre ach, by fei Zing: their ttore houfe at Angoutzi. _ Here he 
be cgan to build a town‘in the country manner; and thence detache 
ed 100 mei to feize their factory at Foul Point, who defitted, 
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on feeing a Frigate at anchor there. On being informed of thefe 
tranfactions, the Government of the Ifle de France fent a fhip 
with 60 regulars, who Janded and attacked the Count, on the 
234 ot May 1780, ina redoubt he had conftrucied, mounting 
two cannon, and where he, with two Europeans, and 30 natives 
waited their approach. ‘The blacks fled, and Benyow tki receiv- 
ing a bal} in his breait, fell behind the patapet, w hence he was 
dragged by the hair, and expired in a few minntes. 

‘ The lait mentioned letter, Mr. Nichclfon obferves, « in 
many refpects, feems to want explanation ;’ stke the proteft and 
the other letters, relative to the Count’s unhappy end. From 
{ach materials, it was impoflible even for the abilities of the edi- 
tor, to extract a confiftent account; nor- would the Court of 
France have derived much credit from a fair ftatement of a tran& 
a¢tion which, I nave good reafon to believe, could not bear the 
light. The total concealment of deeds, of which the witnefles 
aie neceflarily numerous, cannot be effected, even by an arbitra. 
ry miniftry; and, to their machinations, -the deftruction of the 
brave Benyowkky, was uniterfally atrribated, when 1 was at 
Paris in 1757. But this did not fatis ty my cutioGey refpecting 
the tate of fo diftinguified a ffiend to ‘Africa. I made particu. 
lar enquiry, and was affured that the mi iniftry ordered out a 
frigate to fecure the Count, alive or dead; but the particular 
minifter who ifiued the order was not mentiined: This infor. 
mation [ received from Monf. Hall, one of Europe’s firlt artitts, 
a near relation of the commander of the srg who of courfe 
was obliged to execute, and, J have no doubt did execute his or. 
ders. This was what I chiefly wifhed to know; and it would 
have been indelicate to trouble a gentleman, fo conneéted, with 
minute gueftions, He faid, howeyer, tnat the Count aimed at 
the fovereignty of Madagafcar, independent of the French ; but 
he was far trom impeaching him, im other refpects and candid. 
ly admitted, that he poifefied confummate byavery and ability. 

© Thefe qualities fhine con{picuous inevery page of the Count’s 
hiftory ; which alfo exbits marks of other virtues, more to be 
regarded than the vague aflertions of perfons who have obvious 
reafons for withing “te to be thought the tyrant and the robber. 
But avery different character appeared, in his earneft and fuc. 
cefsful endeavours to induce fome tribes of the natives to abandon 
their criminal praGtice of facrificing detormed children, and thofee 
born on uniucky days—a reform, huwever; of which Madame de 
Benyowfky it cto fhare the praife . The deteftanion with which 
he fpeaks (p. of the ‘¢ aviclity, injufice and opprefion of 
the ufurpers an: a ty rants,” who conduéted former atte mpts in (or 
rather ov) Madayatea r, and hisSre igning rather than violate a 
treaty, by attacking the liberties of the natives—if tliefe circum. 
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ftances account, as they partly do forthe number of his enes 
mies, his friends may alfo infift on them, as marks of a noble, 
humane, and generous difpofition. They may infift fill more 
ftrongly, on the attachment of his officers and men (* my poor fels 
lows,” p. 201) inthe mofttrying conjunciures, and even when he 
appeared to be dying of a tedious illnefs (p. 283) and when no. 
thing but anardent affetion to their leader, not to fay an admitas 
tion of his virtues, could have kept them within the limits of dif- 
cipline.—In fhort, Mr. Nicholfon, who hadall the letters and 
docaments before him declares, that he has not yet feen any 
thing againit the Count, which will not bear two interpretations, 
or which has not been written by men who contradiét each other 
and had an intereft in traducing him.”—I muft add, that, for 
aught Lever heard to the contrary, the Count de Benyowfky de- 
ferved a better fate. Nay, 1 am clearly of opinion, that his con- 
duc in Madagafcar, deferves no {mall portion of admiration, and 
even of refpeét ; and all things duly confidered, 1 fee no reafon 
why a monument might not be erected to his memery, infcribed 
MAGNIS TAMEN EXCIDET AUSIS.’? 


We look forward with intereft to the continuati-, 
on of this work ; which is elegantly printed, and fur- 
nifhed with the requifite engravings, 
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Art. JI], Difcourfes on the Evidences of Revealed Religion, 
. By Jofeph Prieftley, LL.D. F. R. S. &c. pp. 420. 6s 
Boards. Johnfon. 

| fe al be fome Chriftians may difapprove 

of Dr. Priettley as an expofitor of {cripture 
dofrine, all muft allow him to bea firm believer 
in, and a ftrenuous advocate for, the exiflence of 
divine revelation. On the. eftablifhment of this 


great poftulate, the importance of the fcriptures, ’ 


asa tett of trith, mutt reft; and therefore all who 
make their appeal to them, for decifion in contro- 
_ verfy,’ are alike concerned in its demonftration. 
Should we allow the idea of a divine communica- 
tion to be abfurd, and the doctrine itfelf altogether 
incapable of proof, thofe books which are fuppofed 
to contain God's revealed will muft lofe their value, 
and the creed of every fect that builds on its autho- 
rity 
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' yity muft fall to the’ ground. © So far, therefore, 
Dr. P. deferves the thanks of all Chrutians, that 
he has repeatedly flepped forward to defend the 
common caufe againit not only the open attacks, 
but the moft artful infinuations of Deiim; and, by 
lating the nerefity, reafonablene{s, and evidences, 
of revealed religion, he has incited an inquiry that 
mult eventually prove both honourable and advan- 
tageous to Chriftianity. Publications in defence of 
revelation were never more neceflary than at the 
prefent period ;—we mean, publications by able 
and learned advocates; and fuch we cannot but 
have great pleafure in announcing. ‘The prefent 
volume, however, does not altogether fatisfy us, as 
we think that bs Doster proves, or rather attempts 
to prove, more than is neceflary in one place, and 
le{s than.he might have done in another : yet he cer- 
tainly has a jut conception of the extent of his 
fubject, and has offered many remarks which high- 
ly deferve the ferious confideration of infidels. 
Dovstinc, as Bifhop Builer obferves, is a {peci- 
es‘of belief: it is faith ftruggling with objections ; 
and though it may be ealieit for a mind in this ftate 
to betake itfelf to Deifm, it is not the moft com- 
mendable refuge. Before revelation be renounced 
and its hopes relinquifhed, the weight of every 
objection, as it affects either a part or the whole of 
the great queftion, ought to be confidered. This 
is what Dr. P. evidently wifhes; and the prefent 
work, which is the laf volume that he publithed 
previoufly to his embarking for America, is calcu- 
lated to affift this examination. Having publithed 
feveral works on the Evidences of Revealed Reli- 
gion, fome of the flatements and reafoning to be 
found in them will neceflarily occur in the prefent : 
—but it is not a mere recapitulation of his former 
arguments. 
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arguments. ‘he ground which he has here taken’ 
is in fome refpects new, and his range'is more ex 
tended. | 

Ie is ufual with divines, in their views of reve- 
lation, ‘to take little notice of the Old Tetiament, 
while they are diffufe in defending and illufirating 
the New. ‘This conduct, w hether arifing from ig- 
norance or timidity, is h: ghly favourable to Deifm. 
It feems at leaft to abandon a great part of fe ripture 
to the full force of its obj ectiors. arbeety this ig 
not intended by them: but they onght to confider 
that, by fuch omiflion, their works are unfatisface 
torv, ard ill fuited to the invettigating genius of 
the age. Dr. P. isan exception. He confiders 
the feriptures as containing a hiftory, more or lefg 
detailed, of a feries of divine difpenfations or 
communications, and he examines the divine mif- 
fion of Mofes and the Prophets, as well as that of 
Fetus ; ; meeting and difcufling the principal objec- 
tions which have been urged againit the O. 'T. nar- 

rative. 

As Chriflianity arofe out of Judaifm, and its 
evidences are blended with thofe of the Old Tef- 
tament, its defence necetiarily requires an exami- 
nation of the facred books of the Jews. It is not 
furprifing that, as ancient records, they fhould 
abound with difficulties: but the friend. of truth 
will not be ftartled at them. Dr. P. advancés to 
meet them without fear; perfuaded that, as ration- 
al inquiry and {criptural knowledge proceed, they 
will gradually difappear. There is a pleaiure in 
following a man who wiites under fuch a convie- 
tion; yet his fincerity mutt not induce us to ‘fuf- 
pend our judgment. An honeft writer ought to 
have an honeit critic. He who is in purfuit of 


truth will wifh to have his path enlightened by alt 
the 
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the fcintillations which iffue from the collifion of 
inquiring minds. While, therefore, we praife the 
good fenfe and found argument which abound in 
this work, we fhall not hefitaté to make objections 
to fuch parts as appear to be ill calculated to produce 
conviction. 

The objet of this publication Dr. P. ftates in 
the following words : 


¢ It now inore than ever behovés all the friends of religion to 
fhew that they are not chargeable with a blind implicit faith, be- 
lieving what their fathers, mothers, or nurfes, believed before 
them, merely becaufe :hey believed it ; but that their faith is ihe 
offspring of reafon: that Chriftianity is no cunningly devifed fae 
ble, but that the evidente of the faéts on which it is built is the 
fame with that of any other facts of antient date; fo that we 
muft abandon all faith in hittory, and all human teftimony, be. 
fore we can difbelieve them. 

‘The great ,roblem to be folved is, how to account fot prefent 
appearances, and fuch fatts in antient hiftofy as no perfon ever 
did, or can denys viz. the a¢tual exiitence of Chritlianity, and 
the ftate of it in the age immedi:tely following that of Chrift 
and the apoftles. Unbelievers muft think that they can accoung 
for the faéts without admitting the truth of the gofpel hiftory. 
On the other hand, the Chrittian fays that. if this hittory be not 
admitted, the well known {tate of things in the age immediately 
fucceeding muft imply more miracles, and thofe without any ra- 
tional objeét, than that hiftory fuppofes. ‘The hke, he fays, 
muft be the cafe with refpeét to the hiftory of the Jews in the 
Old Teftament. If the Mofaic hiitory be admitted, that of the 
Jews in that age, and from that tine tothe prefent, is natural ; 
but on any other fuppofition moft unaccountable ; that whole na- 
tion thinking and-acting as no human beings ever did, or poffibly 
could, think and at. Whereas, it muft be taken for granted, 
that Jews are, and ever have been, men, as well as ourfelves, 
This is the ftate of the argument between believers and unbeliev. 
ers in tevelation, that I have frequently held out, and no perfon 
can fay that it isan unfair one. Leaft of all it is fuch asa man 
who wifhes to be governed by reafon, and who would accounty 
for all appearances in the moft natural manner, can objeét to,’ 


Two dilcourfes on the Importance of Religion to 
enlarge the Mind of Man, and on Keve ation the 
only Remedy for Idolatry aud Superfiition, precede his . 

Vor. +1. X x remarks 
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remarks on the hiftory and evidences of Revealed 
Religion. Thefe difcourfes clearly evince the tens 
dency of its great doflrines to firengthen, expand, 
refine, and exalt the mind. 

After having confidered the nature of man, and 
the fund of great principles with which religion 
fupplies him, the Doctor deduces the fuperiority 
of the Chriftian over the fcholar: obferving that, 
compared with the momentous truths of revelation, 
all other knowledge is a trifle. That fundamental 
pofition of Deifm, the fufficiency of teafon to difco- 
ver all ufeful truths, Dr. P. not only denies, but he 
pronounces it the offspring of a concert of the pow- 
ers of the human intellect, derived from that very 
revelation which they confider as unneceflary. He 
deems it ‘ highly improb bie that mankind, if left 
to themfelves, would ever have attained to the idea 
of one fupreme, uncontrolled Caufe, without 
whofe appointment or permiffion nothing can ever 
come to pafs, and that nothing’ comes to pafs but 
what has the beft tendency, being really, though 
not apparently, fubfervient to good.’ As tothe 
firft of the human race, he contends that they muft 
have been affifled and inflructed by foreign means; 
fo that what we may properly call divine reve ation 
was abfolutely neceffary to them. What points of 
knowledge this revela'ion included, Dr. P. does 
not undertake to inform us: but we may prefume 
that he does not conceive it to have extended very 
far, fince he tells us that no more was communi- 
cated ‘ than was abfokutely neceflary to their well+ 
being ; and that where their owmweafon and obiers 
vation were able, in any good meafure, to anfwet 
the purpofe, they were left to its guidance ; though, 
in this cafe, much error and much inconvenience 
muft have arifen from the falfe judgments that men 

' thus 
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thus left to their own experience and obfervation, 
wiil fai into.’ It may here be afked, -Does not 
this reprefent divine revelation as doing too little? 
What caa be the reaion of a partial communication, 
which was fo foon to expoife men to the evils of 
erroneous judgment? Dr. P. replies, that ‘ one 
reafon of this may be, that knowiedge acquired by 
experience is of much more value than that which 
is acquired by initruction,’ He theretore conceives 
the human race to have been left to themfelves as 
fax as their fatety would allow, and that the fuper- 
natural inierpolition was only to prevent fome great 
and fatal evil, which it was impoflibie for them to 
forefee ;—‘ and (he adds) if we contider the ftate 
of the worid in very eariy ages, dettitute of the 
knowledge that has lince been acquired by experi- 
ence and obfervation, and the lights that have been 
derived from’ reve'ation*, we {hail be convinced 
that fome {upernatural inttruction was highly expe- 
dient, if not abfoluiely neceflary, if it was the ul- 
timate intention of our Maker to train men to vir- 
tue here, and happineis hereafter.’ 

Having farther evinced the expediency of reve- 
lation, by taking a view of the prevalence of ido- 
latry and fuperitition, he proceeds to contider the 
miracles by which the million of Mofes was proved ; 
fuch as the releafe of the L{raelities from the i'gyp- 
tian yoke, the delivery of the law trom Mount Sinai, 
‘and the miracles in the wildernefs,—in the exami- 
nation of which he offers many judicious obferva- 
tions; but among thefe we do not reckon what he 
advances in py bog, on the death of Mofes; whe, 
becaufe he is faidin the N. ‘l’. to have appeared in 
company with Elijah to the difviples on the mount 
of transfiguration, (may not this bave been only a 
vifion?) Dr. P. conjectures to have been tranflated 

Into 





* Will not the Deift call this a beggining of the queftion ? 
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into heaven without dying, and to be now living 

together with him and Jeius. ‘To Dr. P. as a mas 
terialiit, {ome curious queitions may be propofed 
on this fubject: but we thall abitain, through fear 
of extending this article to an inconvenient length, 
We wili lay before our readers his remarks on the 
objections which have been offered on the fubjed 
of God’s hardening Pharoah’s heart, and on the di. 
vine order for the total dettruction of the Canaan- 
lies : 

‘ I would obferve with refpect to thefe objeftions, and alfo to 
that from the deftruction of the Canaanites, and other violations 
of the common rules of moral conduct among men, that what 
we call eti/, natural and moral, is contiunally’ employed in the 
courfe’ of Divine Providence as the means of producing goad, 
and that there can be no juit objection to this in the conduct of 
any being, provided all the confequences of things could be 
forefeen and attended to, as they are by the Supreme Being. 
The reafon why our choice of means to gain the fame good end 
is limited by the ufual rules of morality, is the imperfection of 
our knowledge, On this accvant, the rule of our condué¢t is in 
many cafes different from that of God’s. We muft net do evil that . 
good comes becaufe we cannot be fure that good wilf come of it, 
But in this forefigh it, as well as in every thing elfe, God is infa- 
lible. He /ees the exd from the beginning, and therefore in his 
conduct the introduction of partial evil may have the bef ef- 
fect. 

© We are not to expeé that the author of revelation fhould 
be any other Being than the author of Nature, or that he fhould 
conduct himfelf by any other rules. And he who often deftroys 
whole cities and countries by means of earthquakes, and other 
natural caufes, might choofe to effect the deftruction of the 
Canaanites by the foot’ of the children of Ifrael. © And there 
was this obvious reafon for it, that by exprefsly com miffioning 
them to effect this extirpation, he fignified in the leaft equivocal 
manner his di! pleafure at the conduct of the inhabitants of this 
country, for their abominable idolatrous practices, as a warning 
to the I{raelites, who were to be a people devoted to his fole 
worfhip, tor the inftruction of all mankind.’ 


That part of theO. IT. which relates to the def- 
truction of the Canaanites is certainly prefied with 
ditiiculties; and the potition which Dr. P. lays 
, down, 
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down, to pave the way for their removal, requires 
elucidation, vz. ‘that we are not to expect that 
the author of reveiation {hould be any other Being 
than thé author of nature, or that be foould conduG 
bimfelf Ly other rules.’ Nature and revelation are 
diferent divine means directed to the fame ulti- 
mate end: but in as much as-they are different, 
may not the Deity be fuppofed to adopt ditierent 
rules of conduct in them? In meafures efiecéted 
by the great operations of nature, it may not be 
neceffary that he fhould endeavour to accomodate 
himfelf to the weaknefs of the human intelle@: but 
when he reveals himfe:f in the character of a 
moral initructor, it feems abfolutely necefiary that 
his orders, initructions, and in fhort every part of 
his fupernatural communications, fhould appear to 
our apprehenfion to havea moral tendeycy, or to 
ditplay his rectitude, wifdem, and goodneis, and 
{hould excite to virtue :—but does a divine com- 
mand topne people to go into the territory of ano- 
ther, and to detlroy all that ébreaibed, men, women, 
and cattle, and particular iy tobamflring ibeir berfes, 
appear to our apprehentions conionant to divine 
rectitude ? or couid its execution, asan order from 
heaven, have any tendency to beget in either peo- 
ple a love towards God, or a love towards the hu- 
man race? Perhaps, after ail Dr. P.’s ingenuity, 
the dithculty which occurs refpecting the deftruc- 
tion of the Canaanites by the Ifraelites will be  bet- 
ter,obviated by adverting to the phrafeology of the 
Jewifh hiftory, by contidering the nature of thofe 
books from which a great part is a profetied compi- 
lation, and by applying to the whole a rational 
and maniy comment. Dr. P.’s boidnefs in com- 
menting on the N. ‘IT. induces us to worder at his 
timidity here. 

The 
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The remaining difcourfes are entitled :—Of 
miraculous Events in the Time of Jolhua—Gene- 
yal Obfervations on the Evidence of the Divine 
Miffion of Mofes—Of the miraculous Events trom 
the Lime of Jolhuato the Babylonith Captivity 
—Of the Prophecies concerning the Difpertion and 
Refloration-ot the Jews—of the Miracles ot Je‘us— 
Of the Miracles ot the Apofiles—On the Refurrefsion 
of Fefus *—A View of Revealed Re‘igton*. 

Jt will not be expected of us particularly to dif-. 
cufs the contents of thefe difcourfes : but wé mutt 
not fuffer the Doctor’s explanation of the prophe- 
cies to efcape our notice. He contends that man 
of theantient predictions of the O. T. reter to the 
return of the Jews to their own land, or announce. 
it to be the intention of Providence to put the Jews. 
hereafter in poifeflion of Paletline. Without’ atler- 
ting that many of the paflages, which are adduced 
by him se this purpote, perticularly Jer. xxx. 
which Dr. P. quotes, relate only to the return of 
the Jews from the Babylonifh captivity, and that 
the idea of their re- pofleffion of Canaan, however 
flattering tothem, is not fulhciently juftified by 
their own oracles : without undertaking to prove this 
in oppofition to Dr. P. we thall content ourfelves 
with jamenting that he has laid down, in treating 
of the prophecies, no principles’ of prophetic in- 
terpretation. Like a divine of the loweft order, 
he quotes and {trings prophecies together: but he 
omits to inform us on what authority he fo con- 
nects and arrangesthem. ‘lhe power of a name is 
~ of little moment in this age of inquiry ; and Dr. 
P, ihould have explained the principles on which - 
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he conducts his prophetic refearches, and his reafon 
for concluding that a paflage in Ezekiel or Malachi 
tefers to the fame future event with one in Ifaiah 
or Jeremiah. It has been too much the - practice to 
take this for granted, and to argue ina very loofe 
and defultory way on the prophetic writings: but 
we hoped, when we opened this volume, that its 
philofophic author would have contidered himfelf 
as addreffling the philofophic unbeliever as well 
as the Chriftian, and would have proceeded in a 
way beft calculated to obviate objections. 

‘Though, however, our approbation of this vo-« 
lume does not extend itfelf to every paflage, we 
mutt not difmifs it without repeating that it contains 
many judicious remarks, that it is an antidoteagainft 
gnfidelity, and that it may be confidered in various 
places, though written previoufly to the publica- 
tion of Paine’s Age of Reafon, asa reply to that 
pamphlet ; particularly as to the mode in which a 
divine revelation fhould be communicated, 


An Appendix contains, among other things, a 
fhort correfpondence between Dr. P. and Mr. Gib- 
bon ; in which the former invites the latter to en- 
ter the field of controverfy, but which the hifto- 
rian not very politely declines. 





Art. 1V. An Enquiry into the Duties of Men in the higher and 
middle Claffes of Society in Great Britain, refulting from their 
refpeGtive Stations, Profeffions, and Employments. By Tho- 
mas Gifborne, M. A. 4t0. pp. 846. ai, 1s.  Sterl, 
White. 

ig is related that Pythagoras, in the public {chools 

which he opened at Crotona in Magna Grecia, 
delivered popular difcourfes on moral conduct, not 
to promifcuous auditories, but to different claffes of 
hearers,—hufbands or wives, parents orchildren, 


the 
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the young or the aged, the poor or the rich st 
adapting his addrefs to the different circumilances 

and obligations of each ; and that by thefe means 

he produced a wonderful change in the manners of 
the people. This anecdote fuggefts a hint which 

might be ufeful to modern inftructors ; who, if 
they could not call together diftinét clafies of heas 

rers, might render their difcourfes more interefting, 

by fubftituting, in the room of general harangueg 
on virtues and vices, peculiar addrefies to the difs 

ferent claffes of mankind on their refpective duties ; 
«at leaft this might be done with great advantagé 

in written difcourfes, communicated to the publie 

by means of the prefs. 

Whether Mr. Gifborne borrowed the firft hints 
of his prefent work from Pythagoras, or from fome- 
modern example of his kind,—tuch as Dr. Grego- 
ry’s excellent Jeftures on the office and duties ofa 
phyfician ;—or whether the plan was fuggetted b 
the author’s own good fenfe ; is a cireumftance wit 
which the public has no concern. The defign, 
whencefoever it originated, is an excellent one ; and 
the manner in which it is executed is fuch as, in 
our opinion, entitlesthe author to the approbation | 
-and thanks of his fellow citizens of the higher and 
middle clatles, for whom he has provided a very 
judicious courfe of moral inilruétion ; not general, 
which would be triteand uninterefting,~—but parti- 
cularly fuited to the relations and habits, the interefts 
and obligations, of men in Various fituations and 
capacities, and thus adapted 4 to bring home the 
duties of men to their under!tandings and bofoms,” 
The fovereign, the peer of the realm, the delegated 
reprefentative of the people, the executive officer 
of government, the naval or military officer, the 


lawyer, 
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dJawyer, the magiftrate, the clergyman, the phyfi- 
cian, the merchant, the manufacturer, and laftly, 
the private, gentleman, may in this ufeful volume 
receive each his ‘* portion of inftruftion in due 
featon.”’ yee? ) BAT | 

The author has already given proof of his: ac- 
quaintance with the theory of morals, in his ** Prin- 
ciples of Moral Philofophy inveftigated ;” and, 
from the great variety of minute details into which 
he enters in this work, he appears to have taken 
much pains to furnifh himfelf with an accurate 
knowledge of the prefent {tate of fociety, in thofe 
tanks of life in reference to which he writes. He 
informs his readers that, in order to gain ‘ fuch a 
degree of knowledge of the habits, purfuits, and 
occupations of the different ranks and profeflions, 
into which the higher and middle claffes of fociety 


in this country are diftributed, as to delineate their 


tefpective duties with tolerable accuracy ;’ he has 


‘not only employed himfelf in the diligent obferva- 


tion of men and manners, but has ftudioufly endea- 


‘voured to derive intelligence from.various quarters, 


refpecting the feveral topics which he had to difcufs. 
He _adds that; ‘ in executing moft of the chapters 
appropriated to particular defcriptions of men, and 
efpecially fome of thofe with which he was the leaft 
acquainted, he has received the unreferved fug- 
geftions, advice, and animadverfions of perfons, 
feverally occupying the ftation, or belonging to the 


‘profeffion, in queftion, and accuflomed ftrictly 


to confider its duties in a cofcientious light.’ 
From-an enlightened attachment to the Britifh 
Conftitution, Mr. G. begins by ftating its leading 
principles, and pointing out the foundation which 
they afford for political duties. What he offers on 
Vor li.” Vy : *. this 
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this head aswell as on the general duties of citi 
zens, is exceedingly judicious, and perfectly con- 
fonant to the moft liberal principles ot policy. 

On the delicate fubject of the duties of fove- 
reigns, the author expreffes himfelf with the dig- 
nified fré¢edom of a moral preceptor 4 without, on 
the one hand, ftooping to the meannefs of indire@. 
adulation, or, on the other, feizing an occafion of 
oblique cenfure. ‘The fame remark may be made 
concerning the chapters on the duties of peers, com- — 
moners, and executive officers of government. ; 

In ftating the duties of members of the Houfe 
of Commons, Mr. G. expofes at full length the va- 
rious violations of public and private virtue, which 
attend the prefent mode of conducting popular 
elections, and difcuffes feveral points of political 
and moral cafuiftry, equally intetefting to indivi- 
duals and to the community. The duties of a minit 
ter of ftate are very accurately and fully defcribed, 
under the feveral heads of general morality and pru- © 
dence, the exercife of patronage, the tranfaction of 
official bufinefs, the choice of public meafures to be 
brought forwards, and the conduct to be obferved to- 
wards the crown, the parliament, and foreign pow- — 
ers. 

In like manner, under all the fubfequent heads, 
the author has exhibited, with equal diligence and 
judgment, inthe preceptive form, cautions againft — 
thofe violations of integrity, juftice, benevolence, 
or prudence, which occur in real life ; thus fur- 
nifhing each clafs with a practical code of morals, 
to guide the judgment of individuals with refpeé 
to their paft or their future conduct.—The method 
purfued under each head is fo nearly the fame, 
that we {hall give our readers fufficient information 
concerning the nature and merit of the work, by 
laying before them a concife analyfis of one Sas 

wit 
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with a fhort extract. We feleét the feCtion on the 
duties of the legal profeffion. 

The profeffion itfelf is, in the firft place, very 
ingenioufly and fatisfactorily cleared from the im- 
utation of inherent criminality. The general qua- 
ifications towards which a. barrifter is to direct his 
‘aim, the manner in which he is to purfue profef- 
fional knowledge, the difcipline by which he may 
acquire the kind of eloquence fuited to his pro- 
feflion, the difpofition and habits which he ought to 
cultivate, and the peculiar temptations againit 
which he is to guard himfelf with unremitting vigi- 
lance, are next confidered. A diftinét view is ta- 
ken of the duties of a barrifter in conducting a caufe, 
previoufly to and during the trial : fuch, for exam- 
ple, as examining whether the caufée be fuch as 
may be undertaken by a confcientious advocate ; 
endeavouring to avoid delay and unneceflary ex- 
pence, and to afford the caufe due attention ; in 
pleading, to give his client every advantage which 
does not imply injuflice, deceit, nor any other 
kind of immorality ; to guard againft indulging any 
malignity towards the oppofite party, kc. The 
peculiar fituation of thofe barrifters who are mem- 
bers of the Houfe of Commons, and the duties and 
temptations attending this fituation, are the fub- 
ject of a feparate fection: and laltly, a diftiné 
head is allotted to an inquiry into the peculiar du- 
ties of judges. The whole fubject is treated in a 
manner, which at once difcovers an accurate ac- 
guaintance with the nature of the profeflion of the 
law in this country,.and fhews a happy facility in 
applying the general principles of morals to particu- 
lar cafes. ‘The duty of a barrifter in the immedjate 
exercife of ltis profeffional offices is thus defcri- 

bed : 
By, 
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¢ By attending to. the. nature of the fituation in which a bare, 
rifter ftands, it will be eafy to difcern what kinds of arguments he 
may confcientioufly bring forward in fupport of the caufe which’ 
he has undertaken. He is avowedly. the advocate of a particu. 
lar fide of the queftion, The judges, the jury, the parties in- 
volved in the difpute, the whole audience before whom he pleads, 
the public whofe interett is always concerned, in the final decifiony 
confider him as aéting in that capacity, They expeét to. hear 
from him every adjudged cafe, every fact, every direct or analo« 
gical argument founded on precedent or on fact, which he is pers 
{uaded ought to have an influence propitious to his taufe on the 
{cale of legal juftice. They expect more from him. They know 


that it perrains to his character to reflect that the Court may de~ 


termine;; and tightly determine, in his favour, on grounds which 
previoufly to the trial he might regard as not entitling him to fuc- 
cefs. They expect him therefore to produce every train of legal 
reafoning, though to hisown mind it may appear inconclufive, 
which he hopes may yet be declared fatisfaftery by an able and 
impartial tribunal, ‘They expect him to take advantage of in- 
formalities, and errorsin the proceedings of his adveriaries, as 
far as he isauthorized by law and cuftem. They expedi him to 
prefs, to ftrengthen, and to decorate his own caufe, and to 
invalidate the efforts of his opponents, by manly and honeft elos 
quences 

« In adopting a line of conduct corefponding to thefe expeétaé 
tions, he is guiltlefs of injuftice and deceit, The weapons which 
he ufes are, recognized by the rules of fair and honourable war ; 
and he has a right to handle them as effectually as he is able. But 
he has no right to have recourfe to arms which integrity would 
bluth to employ,‘and which are profcribed by the eftablifhed 
mode of forenfic hoftilities. He is not: at liberty to affert any 
falfe propofition ; norto urge as a fact, what he knows never to 
have taken place; nor to advance asa principle of law, what 
he is confcious that flatutes and legal ufages contradiét. Prattices 
of this kind are of fo fcandalous a nature, that he who fhould in« 
dulge himfelf in them would not only prove himfelf devoid of 
uprightnefs of heart ; but would be held to have departed from 
the profeffional point of honour, and would fall into merited and 
univerfal difgrace. 


‘There are however other deviations from the line of daty | 


which occur not untrequently at the bar; and are of too inde- 
terminate a kind to be accurately {pecified, and exprefsly prohi» 
bited by general rules. They of courfe efcape, except in very 
flagrant cafes, the open reprehenfion of the Court, and the pub- 
lic cenfure of the profteffion, Each individual barrifter is to 
feeure himfelf trom the danger, by purity of intention and :fenfi- 
bility 
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bility of confcience. ‘The following obfervations félate’to fome 
of. the practices in queftion. © ey 
* As the barsider when pleading in court ought to fhun with 
the utmoft folicitude the appearance of being urged on by malice 
ot perfonal inveteracy; of being, induced to engage in the bufi- 
neis, not from adefire to fubftantiate right and promote the pub- 
lic good, but from eagernefs to hunt down a private enemy; fo 
he ought to fecure his breail with unremitting vigilance from the 
intrufion of bitternefs and: malevolence towards the oppofite par- 
ty. Whether therefore the caufe in which he is concerned-eads 
him to aitack or to defend; whether he contends for the main« 
tenance of rights enjoyed, or forthe recovery of fuch as ate with« 
held: for the vindication of innocence ; for the reparation of 
injuries ; or forthe punifhmenut of crimes; let him refolve from 
the outfet to preferve a temper unrufiled by provocations, and to 
regulate his thoughts, his, words, and his whole conduct by the 
chriltian precept of doing to others as under fimilar vircumftane | 
eshe might juitly expe& themto do to him. | If aétuated by this 
principle, he wall beware of being fo carried away by the rapidi- 
ty of his own motion, fo heated in action, fo thrown off bis guatd 
as to lofe his compofure and felf- pofleflion ; and to ftate fatts, to 
advance arguments, to practife arts and give way to emotions 
which in his cooler and more collected moments he would cons 
demn. He will uniformly. act with candourt towards the client 
of his antagonifts; he will not endeavour to excite unjuft preju- 
dices againit him; nor avail himfelf of thofe which may already 
have beer. excited. He will be anxious to feparate the queftion 
ot law trom that of character, in all cafes in which they are not 
ne¢ceffarily connected: and even where they are blended together, 
far trom loading-the man againft whom he demands a verdicts 
with calamnious obloquy and ungernerous reproaches; he will not 
feek: to depreciate, nor hefitate to avow, the metits which the 
object of his attack may poffefs. He will not reprefent the caufe 
which he fupports, or the fentence which he requires, as more 
important than he believes them to be to the public welfare. He 
will {fpontaneoufly undeceive the Court, if he fhould difcover 
them toentertain conceptions of the matter before them in any 
refpect erroneous though he fhould forefee that his ingenuoufnefs 
would. be difadvantageous to his caufe, If his proofs seft on 
prefumptions and probabilities alone, he will wot contrive imdi- 
e@tly to convey an impreffion that he is arguing from acknows 
ledged facts ; nor will he boldiv pronounce a mah of circumftan- 
tial evidence entitled to a degree of weight which he is convinced 
it oughtnotto obtain. He will refle€t that exaggeration, how- 
ever it may have been defined by the mafters of rhetoric, gene- 
rally proves, according to modern ufage, but another name for 
falfehood 
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fatfehood. He wili not pay court to the foibles, nor avail himfelf 
of the prepoffeflions of the judge. He’ will not ftriveto impofe 
on the ignorance of the jury*, norentrap them into the fervice | 
of his client, by praGifing on their partiality tor-himfelf. In re. 

lating tranfuctions to thém, he will ftudy to lay every particular 

before them with fairnefs and perfpicuity ; and in fuch a manner 
as he deems moft likely to ppt them into ffion of the true 

nature of the cafe. In addtetiin them, while he avails himfelf 
Of his powers of oratory to raife in their breaft a: fympathetic 

concern for the perfon whom he defends, and to place his claim 

before them in the moft attractive garb with which fincerity will 
permit him to invett it; he will not attempt to pervert their judgs 
ment by leading them to view the fubject merely through the 

dazzling medium of their paffions. 

« Towards the evidences produced, whether on behalf of the 
plaintiff or of the defendant, he will condvét himfelf accordin 
to the principles of fair dealing. He will admonifh all ot the 
with equal impartiality and folicitude of the facrednefs of an 
oath. He will not reprefent thofe who come forward in fupport 
of his client as entitled to he believed, when he difcovers that 
they are unworthy of confidence ; he will not defame the wit- 
nefles of the adverfe party; nor, by faggetting illiberal fufpicions 
and reforting-to unreafonable cavils, ftrive to rob their teftimon 
of the credit which it deferves. He will not overawe their timi. 
dity by brow-beating and menaces, nor impofe an their fimpli- 
city by fophiftry and cunning. He will not feek by oblique arti; 
fice to lead the evidences on either fide to affirm faéts of the cers | 
tainty of which they are doubtful ; nor infidioufl y labour to ex- 
traét from their wordsa fenfe foreign to their intentions. He 
will abhor the idea of drawing thofe who appear againit him into 
' feeming contradiétions and perjury, when he perceives their mear 

ning to be honeft, and their ftory ir reality confiftent. a 

‘It is happily ordered by Providence, that in the common 
courfe of human events the paths of duty and policy are found 
ultimately to coincide, ‘he number of examples by which this 
general propofition is illuftrated, may be increafed by referring 
‘to what takes place atthe Bar. ‘The indulgence of unwarrantable 
practices is proved by experience to be generally inaufpicious to 
the very caufe which they are intended to affift; and finally rvin- 
ousto the chara¢ter of the man who is accuftomed to recur to 
them.’ 


At the conclufion of his work, Mr. G. addrefies 
fome very judicious and feafonable. confiderations — 
to 





* The condué of fome Counfel in this a is as highly to 
their honour, asthat of others is faid to be difgracetul and unjuft, 
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to thofe perfons who doubt or deny the truth of 
Chriftianity, orthe neceflity of a flrict’ obfervance 
of all its precepts. ‘ 

We would particularly advife the feveral clafles of 
perfons for whofe ufe this publication is intended, 
to give ita place ia their libraries, not. merely as 
an elegant moral treatife, to be once read and then 
thrown by and forgotten, but as an ufeful ‘direZory, 
and faithful monitor, to be frequently . confidered 
and confulted in the courfe of actual butinefs and 
habitual duty. 
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Art. V. An Introduétion to the Principles of Morals and Legiflatiom, 
Printed in’the Year 1780, and now firft publithed. By Jeremy 
Bentham, of Lincoln’s Inn, Eig. 4t0. pp. 335+ 198 
Boards. Payne. 


WW rorves has perufed this author’s former wri- 
tings muft have perceived that he pofletles no 
ordinary fhare of underflanding, penetration, and 
difcernment ; and whoever reads the prefent work 
will find abundance of additional matter to confirm 
him more thoroughly in the fame fentiment.- Like 
Many other men, however, of great and compre- 
henfive minds, he here feems to have engaged in a 
purfuit too extenfive, perhaps, for the powers of 
any individual of the human race to execute with 
precifion and propriety: 
The prefent work was originally much more i+ 
mited in its defign than is indicated by the title-page 
now affixed to.it;> being intended only for an ins 
troduction toa plan of a penal code in terminis; 
which was defigned to follow it in the fame volume : 
but the author, . by his own obfervations and thofe 
of his friends, having detected fome flaws in his 
performance, found himfelf, by his endeavours to 
afcertain the fource of his errors, fo involved in 
the metaphyfical maze, that by degrees he grew dif- 


gufted 
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gufted with his book; and laying afide the idea of — 
completimg it, he turned histhoughts to thofe cons — 
fiderations which hid led him to; engage in. it, 
‘Here ‘ every opening which ptomifed to afford thé 
dight he {tood m need of was-ttill  purfued ;:\and as 
oceafion arofe,.the feveral departments connected | 
with ‘that in which he had at firft engaged, . were 
dneceflively explored; infomuch that, in one 
‘branch or other of the purfuit, his refearches have 
nearly embraced the whole field: of ‘Jlegiflation.’» « _ 

In attempting to afcertain, in the courfe of hit — 
inquiries, wherein confifted the identy and com- — 
pletenefs of a law ?—what is the diflinction and — 
‘where is the feparation between a penal and a civil 
law? and what is the diftinction .and where is the 
feparation between the penal and other branches of 
the law ?—the'author found that, to give a proper {6- 
dution of thefé quettions, it was necetlary to have be- 
fore him a complete fy{tem of legiflation, to furvey — 
carefully'all its parts, and to comprehend their feve- — 
ral relations and dependencies with refpect to each © 
other: , but, asthe exiftence of fuch.a fabric isas — 
yet no where tebe found, what follows ?-—‘ that he — 
who for the purpofe juft mentioned, orforany other, — 
‘wants an example of acomplete body of Jaw tore. — 
fer to, muft begin with making one,’ Still farther; — 

‘ There is,’ fays Mr Bentham, ¢ omather their,ought tobe, 
a: logic .of the will, as well.as of the uxderfanding ; the operations — 
of the former faculty, are neither lefs fufceptible, nor lefs wo ) 
than thofe of the latter, of being délineated-by rules. Of t 
two branches of that recondite art, Ariftotle faw only the latter: 
fucceeding logicians, treading in the fteps of their gus founder, 

o far asa dif- 


have concurred im feeing with no other eyes, Yet 

ference can be afligned between branches fo intimately con- 
netted,’ whatever Bifference there is, in ‘point’ of “im 
ance,’ is in favonr of the logic of the will. Since it is only by 
their capacity of direéting the operations of this faculty,, that the 


operations of the underftanding areof any confequence, .. ey 
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~ © OF this logic of the will, the Science of Jaq, confidered 
in pared. of its form, is the moft confiderable branch,—the 
moft important application, It is, to the art of legiflation, what 
the feience of anatomy is to the art of medicine : with this dif- 
ference, that the fubje&t of it is what the artift has to work 
_with, inftead of being what he has to operate upon, Nor is the 
body politic lefs in danger from a want of acquaintance with the 
one fcience, than the body natural from ignorance in the other. 
One example amongft a thoufand that might be adduced in proof 
of this affertion, may be feen in the note which terminates this 
volume. : | 
~ © Such then were the difficulties : fuch the preliminaries :— 
an unexampled work to atchieve, and then a new fcience to cre- 
ate: a new branch to add to one of the moft abftrufe of f{ciences. 
_ £ Yet more: A body of propofed law, how complete foever, 
would be completely ufelefs and uninftructive, unlefs explained 
and jaftified, and that in evefy tittle, by a continued accOmpani- 
ment,’ a perpetual commentary of reafons: which reafons, that 
the comparative value-of fuch as pote in the fame dire€tions 
thay be eftimated, and the conjun& force of fuch as point in the 
fame dire¢tion may be felt, muft be marthalled, and put under fub- 
Ordination to fuch extenfive and leading ones as are termed princi- 
ples. There mutt be therefore, not one fyftem only, but two parallel 
and connected fyftems, running on together, the one of legiflative’ 
provifions, the other of political reafons, each affording to the 
otlier correétion and fupport. / 

« Are enterprizes like thefe atchievable ? He knows not. This 
only he knows, that they have been undertaken, proceeded 


4in, and that fome progrefs has been made in all of them,’ . 


Some idea of the-progrefs which Mr, Bentham ; 


has made in his extenfive undertaking may be fgrm- 


ed,' and the nature of.-his arrangements may be 


-colleéted, «from the titles of the works,‘ by the 


ublication of which his prefent defigns would be 


completed. ‘They are exhibited in the order which 


feemed to him beit fitted for apprehenfion, and in 
which they would ftand difpofed, were the whole 
affemblage ready to come out at once: but the or- 
der, in. which they will eventpally appear, may 
probably enough be influenced in fome degree by 
collateral and temporary confideration:.’ They 
Vor. Il. * _ Zz =) ate 





































of legiflation ; 1{t, in matters of divil; more diftind, 


_in all its branches, confidered in refpect of. its 


“heads is only to prepare the way for. the body of : 
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are divided into ten parts, treating of the pring 






ly. termed, private diftributi ve, or for fhortnefs'< 
tributive, law :—2diy, in matters of penal law: na , 
3dly, in matters of procedure : uniting in one view : 
the criminal and civil branches, between which.ng 
‘line can be drawn but a very indiftin@. one, and. that 
continually liable*to variation + ~gthiy;-in- matters 
of reward :—5thly;, in. matters of public difiribus 
tive, more concifely as well as familiarly. termed 
conflitutional, law :—Githly, in. matters:of- political 
tadtics; or the-art of ‘maintaining order’in the pros. 
ceedings of political aflemblies, fo as to dite®t them 
40 the end of their inftitution,. viz. by a fyftem of 
rules: which aré to the conflitutional branch, i in tome 
refpects, what the law of procedure is'to the civil 
and the penal :—7thly, in matters between nation © 
and nation, or to: ufe anew though not inexpreflive | 
ellation, in matters of international law ; 8thly, ia 
Hatters of finance gthly, matters of polttical wcon 
my :-—and laftly, a plan of a body.of law, ee Ms 
OF ms 
in other words, in refpect of itsmethod énd termin- 
ology’s including a view of the origination and con _ 
ne@ion of the ideasexprefled by the {hort lift of terms, 
the expofition of which contains all that tan be faid | 
‘with propriety to belong to the head of ‘univer/a 
rifpdruence ; tach as obligation, right, power, poffe veifon, ; 
title; - exemption, -immunity,  franchife, Prag 
nullity, validity,’ and the like. 
Here, we believe, moft of our readers will be é 
opinion that there is work enough cut out for the - 
wers and abilities. of any one man to execute: — 
but the author goes onto inform us that: the ufe: of | 
the: principles laid’ down’ under the above feveral — 





law itfelf exhibited in terminis; and which, to,be 
complete x 
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complete with reference to any political ftate, muft 

quenly be calculated for the meridian, .and 
oo to the. circumflances, of fome one fuch 
fiate in particular. 

“Sueh isthe immenfe extent of Mr. Bentham’s 
views’: fuch the magnitude of the object of which 
he is in purfuit! an object which he,himfelf begin’ 
at lait. to /u/pec? to be too large for his grafp; as he 
tells us that, 4f be bad an unlimited power of draw- 
ing on time, and-every other condition neceflary, 
it would be his with to poftpone the publication of 
each part.to the completion of the whole; efpeci- 

ally as the-exact truth of the ten parts, which are 
intended to furnifh reafons for the correfponding 
provifions i yin the body of law itfelf, cannot be pre- 
cifely afcertainéd tll the provifions, to which they 
are deitined to apply, are themfelves afcertained, 
and that i terminis.—The infirmity of human na- 
ture, however, as he obferves, rendering all plans 


az precarious in the execution, in proportion as they 
ee are extenfive inthe defign; and-as he has already 
3 advanced confiderably farther in his.theory than-in 
a his correfponing practical applications ; +: he deems 
- it more than»probable that.the order of publication 
\ \ wil not be’ that which, were it equally practicable, 
1 would appear mol eligible g, thoughsthe.unavoida- 
bs ble ote of this.irregularity will be a multiiude of 
imperfections; which, if the execution of the body 
of law in ferminis had kept pace with the develope- 
ment-of the principles, fo,that.each part had been 
; adjuited» and corrected! by: the other, might have 


been avoided.” 
| founditick. ‘on which Mr. Bentham builds 
oh whole fyitem of. morals and legiflation,, is the 
principle: ‘ot Utility, which he thus unfoids and ex- 
gare in the prefent work—a ‘work now made to 
et ferve 
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as an introduction. to his enlarged plan, though it 
was originally drawn up for the purpofe of intro- 


ducing only aconfined part of it: ~ a 

« Nature has placed mankind under the governance of two fo. 
vereign matters, pain and pleafure- tis for them alone to point 
out what-we ought to do, as well as to determine what we fhall 
do. . On the oné hand the ftandard of right and’ wrong, on 
theother the chain of caufes and effects, are Yaftened to their 
throne. They goyern us in all we do, in all we fay, in all we 
think: every effort we can make to throw off our fubjection, 
will ferve but to demonftrate and confirm it. In words a man 
may pretend to abjure their empire: but in reality he will ré. 
main fubjeét to it all the while. - The principle of utility recog. 
nizes this fubjection, and affumes it for the foundation of that 
fyftem, the obje& of which is to rear the fabric of felicity b 
the hands of reafon and of law. Syftems which attempt to quef. 
tion it, deal in founds inftead of fenfe, in caprice inftead of rea. 
fon, in darknefs inftead of light, 

* But enough ot metaphor and declamation; it is not by fych 
means that moral fcience is to be improved. 

‘Il. The principle of utility is the foandation of the pre: 


fent work: it will be proper thefefore at the outfet to give an 


explicit and difcriminate account of what is meant by it. By 
_ the principle* of utility is meant that principle which ap- 
proves or difapproves of every action whatfoever, according'to 
the tendency which it appears to have to augment or diminifh the 


ferve, by the help of fome alterations and additions; — 






happinefs of the party whofe intereft.is in queftion: or, whatis 


the fame thing in other words, to promote) er to oppofe that 





— 


* « [Principle] "The word principle is derived from the Bait 


word principium? .which.feems to be compounded of the two 
words primus, fick, or chjet, and -cipinmy, a termination which 


feems to be derived from capio to take, as in mancipinm, rmunici-’ 


pium: to which are analogous mecepe fereiie and others, It is 
a term of very vague and very extenfive fignification ; it is ap- 
lied to any thing which is conceived to ferve as a foundation or 
ginning to any feries of operations : in fome cafes, of phyfical 
operations; but of mental operations in the prefent cafe. rat 


‘ The principle here in queftion may be taker. for an act-of the 4 


mind ; a fentimen: ; a fentiment of approbation; a fentimert 
which, when applied to an a¢tion, approves of its utility, as that 
quality of it by which the meafure of approbation or difappro- 
bation beftowed upon it ought to be governed.’ — 


~ 


es 
: 





happinets 4 3 
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haprise I fay of every aétion whatfoever; and therefore 
not Oly of every aétion of a private individual, but of every 
meafure of governments : 
eUil. By utility is meant that property in any objeét, where- 

it tends to produce benefit, advantage, pleafure, good, or 
happinefs (all this in the prefent cafe comes to the fame thing) or 
(what comes again to the fame thing) to prevent the happening 
of mifchief, pain, evil, or unhappinefs to the party whote inte- 
ret is confidered: if that party be the community in general, 
-then the happivefs of the community :. if a particular individual, 
then the happinefs of that individual. 

«1V. The intereft of the community is one of the moft ge- 
neral expreffions that can occur in the phrafeology ot poo, es 
no wonder that the meaning of it is often loft. hen it has a 
meaning, it is this. The community is 2 fi¢titious body, compof- 
ed of the individual perfons who are confidered as conftituting as 
it were its members. The intereft of the community then is, 
what? the fum of the interefts of the feveral members who 
compefe it. 

« V. It is in-vain to talk of the intereft of the community; 
without underftanding: what is the intereft of the individual*. 
Sapaes is faid to promote the intereft, or to be for the intereft, 

am individual, when it tends to add to the fum total of his 

eafures: or, what comes ‘to the fume thing, to diminifh the 
um total of his pains. | . 
: « VI. An aétion then may be faid to be conformable to the 
ptindiple of utilitv, or for fhortnefs fake, -to utility, (meaning 
with refpe&t to the community at large) when the tendency it 
has_to augment the happinefs of the community ‘is greater than 
any it has to diminifh it. oe : os 

« VI. A meafure of government (which is but a particular 
kind of aétion, performed by a particular perfon or perfons) 
may be faid to be conformable to or di€tated by the principle of 
utility, when'in like manner thestendency which it has to aug- 
ment the happinefs of the community is greater than any’ which 
it has to diminifh it, : 

* VIII. When an aétion, orin particular a meafure of govern- 
ment, is {uppofed by a man to be contormable to the principle 
of utility, it may be convenient, for the purpofes of difcourte, 
to imagine a kind of law ordiétate called a law or dittate of 
utility ;. and to fpeak of the action in queftion, as being conform- 
able to fach law or diftate. | 





«* [Interett, &e.]. Intereft is one of thofe words, which not 
having any fuperion genus, cannot in the ordinary, way be de- 
fined. *' 8 Ta. 
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§ LX. A saan may be faid to hea partizan of the principal, of 
utility, when the approbation or difapprobation he annem to. 
any action, or to any meafure, is determined by and proportioned 
tothe tendency which he conceives it to have to augment or to 
diminifh. the happinefs | of the community zor in. other words 
to. its enone of incontesmity to. the Jaws of dictates of 
utility. 
_§ X%.Of an ation that.is:conformable to: the principle of utility, 
one may alw ays fay either that it is one that:ought to be done» ax 
at leaft that it is one, that-ought notto be done. One may fay 
alfo, that 1t is right it fhould bg done; at leaf that it is not wre 
it fhould.be'done.;...that-is.a night action; at leaft that it is not 
a wrong action. When. thus.imierpreted, "the words ought, and 
right and. wrong and others.of that itampy, haye @ meaning ; — 
otherwife they have none.» , 
.. XL. Has:the rectitude of this ee been ever fornaita 
coritefted ?, Itfhould . feem. that it had,by thofe who have. not 
known. what.they-have beens meaning... Is’, it fu (ceptible of. any 
direct proof? it fhould feem not: for that which is ufed to ‘prove 
prety thing, elfe, cannot itfelibe proved ;.a chain of proofs muft 
ve their commencement fomewhere.» .'To'give fuch pract is a3 
impoflible as it is needleis, 

« XI. Not that there is or ever bos heen that bomen creaturé, 
ED ed however ftupid-or perveric, who has not on. many, 
perhaps on mott oceafions of his lite, referred.to it, By the, natusal, 
conftitution of the human-frame, oa molt “oecafions of their: lives - 
men in general embrace. this principles, without ‘thinking of it; 
it not for the ordering of their own actions, yet. for the trying of 
their own actions,: as well as otthofe of other men. ‘There have 
been, at the fame time, not many, perhaps,,even ot rhe moft in, 
telligent,. who have. been difpofed to embrace. it purely and with. 
ont referve, There areeyen few who have pot taken dome, occa. 
fionor other to quarrel with it, either.on. account. ef their hot 
underitanding always how to apply it, or aa accouut offome prejte 
dice or other which they were.afraid to, examine: into, oF could. not 4 
bearto pare with, For fuch is the fluff that man: istuade of: im | 
Principle and in practice; ina tight. track and. in a wrong: qne, 
the rareit of all human qualities i 1s confifency. 

»* XML Whena man atiempts to combat, the principle of utilis 
ty, itjs with reafons drawn, without his being aware of it,.fram 
that very principle itfelf. * His arguments, af they prove ‘any 
thing, prove, not that the principle is qwreng, but that, according t 
the ps i he fuppofes'to be made of ity is it. mifapplied sit 





= ~— 
ae The principle of utility, ’ (I have beard i Viv anlfs isa Soneeries princie 
ple : it is dangerous on certain éccafions to cohfult #. I$ ts as*mieh,as {0 
fay, What ? that it is not confonant to utility, to con ie utility; in fh ont that 
t is mot confulting it, toconfuit it." 
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poflidle for a. mani to move the earth ? Yes} ; bus he “en find out 
aot ‘éarth to ftand upoa, “ 
V..To-diiprove the propriety of it by arguments is. ieipols 
site ; bet from: the cadtes that have’ beea:niéntidned, or from 
fame confuléd or partial View of it, a man may. happen to bedi a 
pofed aot to relifhit. » Where this isthe chfey tf he thinks the fet 
dling of his op inidhs oa \facha fubject worth the erouble, -let hia 
take the’ following theps} and at dength perhaps, he. —_— come to 
J reconcile hinitelf r to ft.’ 
2 #4 4, Let hint fete with nimie fj whether he would. with «to 
ye difeard this principle aitdpether;. tt-fo het him confider what. iris 
‘s that all his reafonings {in matiers or politics efpecially) can as 
Hhount tof 6 « 
“® 2.-2f-tre would,’ hebitden fettte with binafelf, wicticaheitecih 
judge and without any principle, or’ whether thete's is any: other 
he would judge and-aet by 2: j | 
‘4 ge Tt there-bey let him: examine sad GiisGy himfelf whee 
ther the principle he thinks he has*fouad is.really: any: deparate 
intelligible principle ; jor whether it be not a mere principle in 
words, a kind of phrafe, which at bottom expreties neuher more 
nor lefs than the mere averment of his own untoiinded fentiments; 
that is, what in aaother perfon hé might be apeto call caprice 2 
éoyt 4. Tf he is. inclined tothink that his own approbation. ar dif. 
approbution, annexed to the tdeaof an. a¢ty>without any regard 
to'its*confequences,» as a {uiticient foundation, for him to judge 
ahd act upon, let-him afk hirafelf whether his.fentiment is to be 
witadMard of right and wrongs with refpedt égewery other many 
or Whetherevery man’s fentiment has the { ame pepvilcge of being 
a i sanage rd -to iefelf? 
ob’. ge dathe tint cafeselet him afk himfelf a aiians his pringiple 
isnot de fpoticals and! bs nite le to all the reit-of the human race ? 
"© 6. To-the fecond cafe, whether 3t isnot anarchical, and whe 
ther ae this rate titere are not as. many-different Randards of right 
and wrong as there'dre men? and whethereven to the fame many 
fhe fame-thingy whichis right to-day, may not (without the leait 
change in its. nature) be wrong to-morrow? and whejker the 
fame thing is not right and wrony.inthe fame place at the fame 
‘time? and in either eafe,whether oll argument is not-atan end? 
¢3 and whether, when.two men have faid,.« 4 like this,” and, « [ 
@ Mon’t like it,’ they can (upon fuch a principle) have any. thing 
re wr to fay? site : 
7 If he thould hove faid to himfelf; No:. for that the fen 
‘theent which he propofes as a flandard mut-be grounded on re. 
Alection, let him fay on what particulars the reflection is t@ turn? 
df on particularg having, relagion to the utility of the act, tha 
ket him fay whether-thisds not deferting his ‘own principles’ a 
borrowing ‘ 
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borrowing affiftasee from that very one in oppofition to which 
he fets it up: or if not on thofe particulars, on what otheg par. 
ticulars ? 
¢ 8. If he fhould be for compounding the matter, and adopting 
his own principle in part, and the: principle of utility in part, let’ 
him fay how far he will adopt it? mer | 
- € g. When he has fettled with himfelf where he will ftop, 
then. let him” afk -himfelf how he juftifies to himfelf the adopt. 
ing it fo far? and why he will not adopt it any farther? 


« ro, Admitting any other principle than the principle of uti. © ~ 


lity to be a right principle, a principle that it is right for a man 
to purfue ; admitting (what is not true) that the word right can 
have a meaning without reference to utility, let him fay whe- 
ther there is any fuch thing asa motive that a man can have to * 
purfue the diftates of it: it there is, let him fay what that mo- 
tive is, and how it is to be ditinguifhed from thofe which enforce 
the. dictates of utility : if not, then laftly let him fay what it is 
this other principle can be good for ?’ 
| [ To be continued. | 


Nog 


‘Art. VI. A Narrative of the Britifh Embaffy to China, in.- — 
1792) 1793 and 1794: containing the various Circumftances 
ot the Embaffy, with Accounts of Cuftoms and Manners of the 
Chinefe ; and a Defecription of the Country, Towns, Cities, 
&c. By AEneas Anderion, then in the fervice of his Fxcellen- 

of 





* “ey Earl Macartney, K. B. Ambaflador from the Kéh 
‘Great Britain to the Emperor of China. gto. 41. 1s. Sterl. 
Boards. Debrett. iy hed is 
T was not to be fuppofed that an embafly of fo | 
extraordinary a kind, and which fo much inte- ~~ 


refted the public curiofity, as the late iy it 


this country to China, fhould have only a fingle | 
hiftorian ; nor that the profefied diplomatic account | * 
of it, a work neceflarily.of much labour and prepa- ~~ 
ration, would not be anticipa'ed by fome volunteer 
of the fuite : neither can we think that any apolo- 
gy isrequired fora refpectable attempt to gratify 
the impatience of the public, on a fubject refpect- 
ing which, information may be fairly given by any , 


one Who is capable of giving it. “Different perfons ~ 


Wiew things in fuch various lights, and with fuch 
different 
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different talents for obfervation, that there is room 
for a'variety of narrations relative to the fame event ; 
which, if all be faithful, ténd naturally to illuftrate 
or to rectify each other. | 
Mr. Anderfon, whofe name is prefixed to the 
refent,work, appeats to have been in an humble 
ftation in the embaffy ; (chief mate of the Lion man 
of war ;) nor do we find any thing in his obferva- 
tions which denotés himto be a man either conver- 
fant with books, or fkilled in any of the arts or fci« 
ences which qualify a traveller for receiving and 
imparting knowledge of the more important kinds. 
His fituation, tod, in courfe excluded him from a 
hear acquaintance, with the political occurrences 
of the enterprize: All, therefore, that is likely 
to be learned from fuch an obferver, muft be an 
accurate narrative of occutrences, and the éxternal 
appearances of things ; which, ina country fo dif- 
ferent from thofe.of this quarter of the globe, could 
not fail of attractinga man, endowed with natural 
fagacity and quick feelings, and animated with a 
fpirit of rational inquiry. ‘The reader who ex- 
pects fo much, and no more, will be gratified by 
the narrative before us ; which contains muchto 
imprefs the imagination, and affords many livel 
ud apparently exact pictures of the people and the 


_country which it brings before us. - ‘The ftyle of 


writing is evidently not that of fuch a perfon as we 
fhould fuppofe the narrator to be ;—it is artificial, 
correct, and ftamped with all the marks of the clo- 
fet compofition of one who is habituated to author- 


fhip. In fome degree, it muft always derogate 
from the fidelity of reprefentation, if the eye that 


has feen gives up any {hare in the direction of the 
pen which defcribes ;—but we are willing to believe 
that, inthe prefent cafe, a little of the glare of 
Vou. II. 3 A colouring 
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colouring is all which the journal has acquired in 
being wrought intoa 4ook. 

The relation begins with Lord Macartney’s lea- 
ving England, and carries him, in two chapters, 
toChina. The defcription of the voyage affords 
nothing fufficiently novel to engage attention. The 
Ambatlador landed at Mettow, a large town at the 
mouth of ariver which runs into the Yellow Sea, 
whence heand his fuite proceeded on the fame ri- 
ver, in junks for Pekin. ‘The narration now be- 
comes interefting, and the reader partakes of the 
pleafure which the travellers muft have felt on en- 
tering a world fonew to them, and fo filled with 
ftriking objects. ‘The natural fertility, the rich 
cultivation, and the amazing populoufnefs of the 
country, the appearance and manners of the peo- 
ple, the fingularity of their buildings, and the fre- 
quency and extent of their towns and cities, afford 
ample matter for defcription. This inland voyage 
ceafed at the city of Tong-tchew, where the whole 
train difembarked, and proceeded by land for Pe- 
kin, at the diftance of half aday’s journey. From 
the writer’s account of this great capital, we fhall 
make our firft extract :- 


‘ On entering the fuburbs, we pafled beneath feveral very | 
beautiful triumphal arches, elegantly painted, and enriched with 
various fanciful ornaments : the upper part of them was fquare, 
witha kind of pent-houfe, painted of a green colour, and heighte- 
ned with varnifh : from the infide of this roof was fufpended the 
model of an accommodation junk, admirably executed, and 
adorned with ribbons and filken ftreamers. 

‘ Thefe fuburbs are very extenfive; the hovfes are of wood, 
_ the.greater part of them two ftoties in height, and their fronts 
painted in various colours. The flops are not only commodious 
for thei: reipective purpofes, but have a certain grandeur in their 
appearance, that is enlivened by the very pretty manner in which 
the articles of the refpective magazines are difplayed to the view 
of the saga either to diftinguifh the trade, or to tempt the 
parchafer. 


/ 


« We 
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¢ We proceeded gradually through fpacious ftreets, which are 
_ paved on either fide for the convenience of foot paflengers, The 

whole way was lined with foldiers, and, indeed, without fuch 
a regulation, it would have been impoflible for the carriages to 
have proceeded from the crowd that attended us, 

« Attwo o’clock we arrived at the gates of the grand impe- 
rial city of Pekin, with very litile femblance of diplomatic figure 
or importance: in fhort, for 1 cannot help repeating the fenti- 
ment, the appearance of the Ambaflador’s attendants, both with 
refpeét to the fhabbinefs of their drefs, and the vehicles’ which 
conveyed them, bore a greater refemblace to the removal of 
paupers to their parifes in England, than the expected dignity 
of the reprefentative of a great and powerful monarch. 

¢ Pekin, or as the natives pronounce it, Pitchin, the metroe 
polis of the Chinefe empire, is fituated in one hundred and fix- 
teen degrees of eaft longitude, and between forty and forty-one 
degrees of north latitude. It is defended by a wall that inclo- 
fes a {quare {pace of about twelve leagues mm circumterence : 
there is a grand gate in the center of each angle, and as many 
leffer ones at each corner, of the wall: they are ftrongly arched, 
and fortified by a fguare building, ortower, of feven ftories, 
that fprings from the top of the gateway ; the fides of which 
are ftrengthened by a parapes wall, with port-holes for ordnance. 
The windows of this building are of wood, and painted to imi- 
tate the muzzle of agreat gun, which is fo exactly reprefented, 
that the deception is not difcoverable but on avery near ap- 
proach : there are nine of thefe windows to each flory on the 
front towards the fuburbs. ‘Thefe gates are double ; the firit 
arch of which is very ftrongly built of a kind of free-ftone, and 
Hot of marble, as has been related by fome writers : the depth of 
it iy about thirty feet, and inthe middle of the entrance is a very 
ftrong door of fix inches thick, and fortified with iron, bolts : 
this archway leads to a large {quare which contains the barracks 
for foldiers, confifting of mean wooden houfes of two tories : on 
. turning to the left, the fecond gateway is feen, whofe arch is of 
«. the fame dimenfions and appearance as that already defcribed, but 

» without the tower. 

_* Ateach of the principal gates there is a ftrong guard of fol- 
diers, with feveral pieces of ordnance placed on each fide of the 
inner entrance. Thefe gates are oppened at the dawn of day, 
and fhut at ten o’clock at night, after which hour all communi- 
cation with the city from the fuburbs is impra¢ticable ; nor will 
they be opened on any pretence, or occafion whatever, without a 
fpecial order from the principal mandarin of the city, 

* The four leffer gates are defended by a ‘mali fort built on the 
wall, which is’alivays guarded by a body of troops. 

: « The 
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¢ The wall is about thirty feet high, and ten feet in breadth on 
. the top: the foundation is of ftone, and appears about two feet 
from the furface of the earth: the upper part is of brick, and gra. 


dually diminithes from the bottom to the top. Whether it isa - 


folid ftru€ture, or only filled up with mortar or rubbith is a cir. 
cumftance concerning which I could not procure any authentic in- 
formation. 

‘ This wall is defended by outworks and™batteries, at fhort 
diftances from each other; each of them being ftrengthened by 
a fimail tort, though none of the fortifications are garrifoned but 
thofe which are attached to the gates ; and though there isa 
breaft-work of three feet high, with port-holes for cannon, 
which crowns the whole length of the wall, there is not a fingle 
gun mounted upon it. On the fice towards the city, it is, in 
fome places, quite perpendicular ; andin others, froms a gentle dee 
clivity trom the top\to the ground. It iscuftomary for bodies of 
foldiers to patrole the wal! every night during the time that the 
Emperor refides in the city, which is from O¢tober to April, 
when his Imperial Majefty ufually goes to a favourite palace 
in Tartary. From its perfect ftate of repair and general appea- 
rance, 1 fhould rather fuppofe it to be of modern ereétion, and 
that many years cannot have pafled away fince it underwent a 
complete repair, or wasentirely rebuilt. 

‘ The diftance from the fouth gate, where we entered, to the 
eaft gate through which we pafled out of the city, comprehends, 
on the moft moderate computation, a courfe of ten miles, The 
principal ftreets are equally {pacious and convenient, being one 
hundred and forty feet in breadth, and of great length, but are 
only paved on each fide for foot paflengers. ‘The police of 
the city, however, fpares no pains to keep the middle part 
clean, and free from al! kind of nuifance ; there being large 
bodies of feavengers continually employed for that purpofe, who 
are affifted, as well as controlled, in their duty by foldiers fta. 
tioned in every diftri€t, to enforce a due obfervance of the laws 
that have been ena¢ted, and the regulations which have been fra- 
med, tor preferving civil order among the people, and the mi- 
nicipal ceconomics of thisimmente city. 1 obferved, as we paf- 
fed along, a great number of men who were fprinkling the freets 
with water, in order to lay the duft, which, in dry weather, 
would not only be troublefome to paflengers, but very obnoxi- 


ous alfo to the fhops ; whofe commodities muft be more or lef - 


injured, were it not for this beneficial and neceflary precau- 
tion. 

¢ Though the houfes at Pekin are low and mean, when con- 
fidered with refpect to fize and domeftic accommodation, their 
exterior appearance is very handfome and elegant, as the Chi- 
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fiefe take a great pride in beautifying the fronts of their fhops 
and dwellings ; the upper part of the former is ornamented with 
a profufion of golden charaéters ; and on the roofs of the latter 
are frequent galleries, rich in painting and other decoration; 
where numerous parties of women are feen to amufe: themfelves 
according to the fafhion of the country. ‘The pillars, which are 
erected before the doors of the fhops, are gilded and painted, 
having a flag fixed at the top, whole charatters fpecify the name 
and bufinefs of the owner : tables are allo fpread’ with commodi- 
ties, and lines attached to thefe pillars are hang with them. 

¢ Lobferved a great number of butchers fhops whofe mode of 
cutting uptheir meat refembles ourown; nor can the markets of 
London boaft a better fupply of flefh than is to be found in Pekin. 
My curiofity induced me to inquire the prices of their meat, 
and on my entering the fhop, I faw on a ftall before it an earthen 
ftove, with a gridiron placed upon it ; and on my employing a 
variety of figns to obtain the information | wanted, the butcher 
inftantly began to cut off fmall thin flices of meat, about the fize 
of a crown piece, and broiled as faft as l could eat them, I 
took about a dozen of thefe flices, which might altogether weigh 
feven or eight ounces ; and when 1 paid him, which | did by 
giving hima ftring of caxee, or fmall coin, he pulled off, asI 
iuppofe, the amount of his demand, which was one conderons 
ortencaxee, the*only current money inthe empire. I faw num- 
bers of people in other butchers fhops, as I pafled along, rega- 
ling themfelves with beef and mutton in the fame manner. 

© The houfes for Porcelain utenfils and ornaments are peculiar. 
ly attractive, having a row of;broad fhelves, ranged above 
each other, on the front of their fhops, on which they difpofe the 
moft beautiful {pecimens of their trade in a manner full of fancy 
and effeét. 

‘ Befides the variety of trades which are ftationary in this great 
city, there are many thoufands of its inhabitants who cry their 
goods about, as we fee in our own metropolis. They generally 
‘have a bamboo placed acrofs their fhoulder, and a bafket at each 
end of it, in which they carry fifh, vegetables, eggs, and other 
fimilar articles. There are alfo great numbers of hawkers and 
pediers, who go about with bags ftrapped on their thoulders like 
a knapfack, which contains various kinds of ftuff goods, the 
folds of which are expofed to view. In felling thefe ftuffs, they 
ufe the cubic meafure of fixteen inches. Barbers alfo are feen 
running about the ftreets in great plenty, with every inftrument 
known in this country for fhaving the head and cleanfing the ears : 
they carry with them for this purpofe a portable chair, a portabie 
ftove, anda fmall veflel of water, and whoever wifhes to under- 
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goeither of thefe operations, fits down in the ftreet, while the 
Operator performs his office, for which he recelves a mace. 
‘To diftinguifh their profeffion, they. carry a pair of large fteel 
tweezers, which they open with their fingers, and let them clofe 
again with fome degree of violence, which produce a fhrill found 
that is heard at a confiderable diftance ; and fuch istheir mode of 
feeking employment. ‘That this trade in China is a very, pro- 
fitable one may be pronounced, becaufe every man muft be 
fhaved ona part of the head where it is impofkible to fhave him. 
felf. 

‘In feveral of the ftreets I faw perfons engaged in felling off 
goods by auction : the auctioneer ftood on aplatiorm furrounded 
with the various articles he had to fell; he delivered himfelf ina 
loud and bawling manner, but the fmiling countenances of the 
audience, which was the only language I could interpret, feemed 
to exprefs the entertainment they received from his harangue, 

« At eachend of the principal itreets, for there are no fquares 
in Pekin, there isa large gateway fancifully painted, with an 
handfome roet culoured and varnifhed ; beneath which the name 
of the ftreet is written in golden characters: thefe arches termi. 
nate the nominal itreet, or orherwife there would be ftreets in 
fome parts of the city of at leait five miles in length, which are 
formed into feveral divifions by thefe gateways. "They are very 
handfome, as well as central objecis, and are railed in on each 
fide from the foot pavement. 

¢ The narrow ftreets are enclofed at each end with {mall lattice 

ates, which are always fhut during the night; but all the con. 
fidersble ftreets are guarded both night and day by fuldiers, who 
wear {words by their fides and carry long whips in their hands, 
to clear the ftreets of any inconvenient throng of people, and 
to chaftife fuch as are refractory in ordinary decorum or good 
beliaviour. ; 

© Notwithftanding the vaft extent of this place, there is little 
or no variety in their houfes, as 1 have before obferved, but in 
the colours with which they are painted ; they are in reality no- 
thing better than temporary booths, erected entirely for, exterior 
fhew, and without any view to firength or durability, .. It is very 
rare, indeed, to fee an houfe of more than one ftory, except 
fuch as belong to mandarins, and even thofe are covered, as it 
were, by the walls which rife above every houfe or building in 
Pekin except a lofty pagoda, and the imperial palace. 

‘ There are no carriages ftanding in the ftreets for the con- 
venience of the inhabitants, like our hackney coaches in Lone 
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don: the higher clafles of people keep palanquins, and others 
of lefs diftin¢tion have convered carts drawn by an horfe or 
mule. . 
¢ The opinion, that the Chinefe women are excluded from the 
view of ftrawgers, has very little, if any, foundation, as among 
the immenfe crowd affembled to fee the cavalcade of the Enylith 
embaffy, one fourth of the whole at leaft were women ; a far 
greater proportion of that fex than is to be feen in any concourfe 
of people whom curiofity affembles in our owa country : and if 
the idea is founded in truth, that curiofity is a peculiar charaéte- 
riftic of the female difpofition in Europe, I fhail prefume to fay 
that, from the eagernefs which we obferved in the looks of the 
Chinefe women as we paifed by them, that the quality which 
has jut been mentioned is equally prevalent among the fair ones 
of Afia. | 
‘ The women we faw on ovr paffage through Pekin poflefled 
in general, great delicacy of feature, and fair fkins by nature, 
with which, however, they are not content, and therefore whiten 
them with cofmetics ; they likewife employ vermilion, bat in a 
manner wholly aifferent from the application of rouge among our 
European Jadies, for they mark the middJe of their lips with it 
by a ftripe of its deepeft colour, which, without pretending to reae 
fon upon it, certainly heightened the effect of their features. 
Their eyes are, very fmall, but powerfully brilliant, and their 
arms extremely long and fender, ‘The only difference between 
the women of Pekin, and thofe we had already feen, as it ap- 
ared to us, was that the former wear a fharp peak of black 
velvet or filk, which is ornamented with ftones, and defcends 
from the forehead almoit between their eyes ; and that their feet, 
free from the bandages which have already been mentioned, were 
fuffered to attain their natural growth. 
¢ When we had pafled through the eaftern gate of the city, fome 
confufion having arifen among the baggage carts, the whole pro- 
ceffion was obliged to halt. [, therefore, took the opportunity | 
of eafing my limbs, which were very much cramped by the in- 
convenience of the machine, and, perceiving a number of wo- 
men in the crowd that furrounded as, 1 ventured to approach them ; 
and, addrefling them withthe Chinefe word Chay-auy (or beau- 
tiful) they appeared to be extremely diverted, and hake 
round me, but with an air of great modefty and politenefs they 
examined the make and form of my clothes, as weilias the texture 
of the materials of which they were cumpofed. When the carts 
began to move off, 1 took leave of thefe obliging females by a 
gentle fhake of the hand, which they tendeted to me with the 
moft gracefal affability ; nor did the men, who were prefent, 
appear to be at all diffatistied with my condu€t, but, on the cone 
trary 
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trary, expreffed, as far as I could judge, very. great fatisfaction 
at this public attention I paid to their ladies. It appearsy there- 
fore, that ia this city, the women are not divefled of a reafonas 
ble portion of their liberty, and, confequently, that the jealoufy 
attributed fo univerfaily to the Chinefe men, is not.a predominant 
quality, at leaft, in the capital of the empire. 


¢ Among other obje@s which we faw in our way, and did not 


fail to attract our notice, we met a funeYal proceffion, which pros 
ved to bea very ftriking and folemn fpeCtacle: the coffin is coves 
red by 2 canopy decorated with curtins of fatin, enriched With 
gold and flowers, and hung with efcutcheons : it is placed ona 
large bier or platform, and carried by at leaft fifty or, fixty men, 
who fupport iton their fhoulders with long bamboos crofling each 
other, and march eight abreaft with flow and folemn ftep. A 
band ot mufic immediately follows, playing a kind of dirge, 
which wasnot without a mixture of pleafing tunes; the relations 
and friends of the deceafed petfon then followed, arrayed in 
black and white dreffes. 

‘ Having paifed through the eaftern fuburbs of the city, we 
entered into.a rich and beautiful country, when a fhort ftage of 
about four miles brought us to one of the Emperor’s palaces 
named Yeumen manyeumen, where we arrived about five o'clock 
in the afternoon, opprefied with fatigue from the extreme heat 
of the day, and the vatious impediments which obftructed our 
paffage, arifing from the immenfe crowds of people that may be 
faid to have filled up the whole way from 'Tong-tchew to this 
place, a journey of thirty miles, 

« In_athort time-after our arrival, we received a vefy fcanty 
and indifferent refrefhment, when the whole fuite retired to fteep 
off the fatigut of the day.’ 


After a fhort ftay at a palace near Pekin, the 
ambaflador received a notification that his Imperial 
Majeity delired his prefence at his refidence in 
Tartary, beyond the great wall. He accordingly 
departed with fome of his fuite for that place ; and 
the circumftances of the journey with the defcrip- 
tion of a new face of country, of ‘the celebrated 
boutilary wall, and of other objets; affords an 
agreeable variety.. The following pi@ure of agri- 
cultural indufiry we think worth copying : 

¢ Ona very high mountain I difcovered feveral difting patches 


Oi cultivated ground, in fuch a ftate of declivityy asto be altoge- 
' ‘ 
ther 
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ther inacceffible ; and while I was confidering the means. which 
' the owner of them muft employ to plant and gather his vegetables 
on thefe alarming precipices, I beheld him aétually employed in 
digging a {mal! tpot near the top of the hill, and in a fituation 
swhere it appeared to me to be impoffible, without fome extraordi- 
dary contrivance, for any one to ftand; much lefs to be following 
the bufinefs of a gardener. A more minute examination infor- 
med me; that this poor peafent had a ropé faftened round his 
middle, which was fecured at the top of the mountains and by 
which this hardly cultivator lets hiinfelfdown to arty part of the 
precipice where a few fquare yards of ground gave him encoutage- 
ment to plant his vegetables; or his corn: and in this manner he 
had decorated the mountain with thofe little cultivated {pots that 
hung about it. Near the bottom, on an hillock; this indoftrious 
pont had ereéted a wooden hut, futrounded with a {mall piece 
of ground, planted with cabbages, where he fupported, by this 
hazardous induftry; a wife and family, The whole of thefe cul- 
tivated fpots do not amount to more than half an acre ; and 
fituated, as they are, at confidetable diftances from each other; 
and, abftraéted from the continual danger he encounters, the 
daily fatigue of this poor man’s life offers a very cufious ex- 
ample of the natural induftry of ghe Chinefe people.’ 


The public entry into the city of Jehol, the im- 
perial refidence, and the audience given by ‘the 
emperor to the ambaflador, are the fubjects of the 
eniuing chapters. They are defcribed, on the 
whole, in a manner not calculated to enhance our 
.tideas of the bufinefs; and the fucceeding relation of 
‘the attempt to extend military difcipline over all the 
perforis compofing the ambaflador's train, and of 
the public whipping of a Britith foldier for ‘a mifde- 
‘meanour, calis forth fome free cenfures, though 
exprefied with due decorum. 

he embafly left Jehol and returned to Pekin, 
where preparations were made for the ambaflador’s 
winter refidence, with all the fplendor and dignity 
fuied to his character. Hitherto, appearances feem- 
ed favourable to.the fuccefs of his miffion ; and his 
#eception might be termed a gracious ard hofpitable 
one, though the Chinefe cuftom of keeping ftrangers 
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a kind of honourable confinement was rigoroufly ob- 
ferved. Soon afier the return’ of the emperor to 
Pekin, however, viz. on Monday O@. 7, to the 
great furprife and. confufion of the embafly, an~ 
orderwas fent tothem to prepare for their departure 
on the Wednefday enfuing ; and, though the grand 
Choulaa, or prime minifter, gave permiffion for two 
days’ longer delay, this sudulgence was revoked 
the exprefs command of the emperor himfelf. The 
caufes of this fudden mandate are beyond the power 
of this writer to fathom, and we muft wait for farther 
‘information before we can judge adequately refpec- 
‘ting it. In the mean time fuch a difgraceful and 
really injurious difmiffal cannot but appear extreme- 
ly inconfiftent with the mild and politescharacter of - 
the Chinefe nation, and of the prefent emperor in 
particular. Its effets are thus defcribed : 3 
‘ The hurry and confufion of this day is beyond defcription ; 
‘and if the foldiers had not been called in to have affifted in pack- 
‘ing the baggage and ftores, amuch greater part muft have been 
left behind, that actually became a prey to the Chinefe. . 
« ‘The portraits of their Majefties were taken down, but as the 
cafes in which they had come from England, had been broke up 
“for fixtures in the apartments, a few deals, haftily nailed -together 
“were now theironly protection. As for the ftate canopy, it was 
_not taken down, but abfolutely torn trom the wall, as the original 
-cafe. that contained tt, had been alfo employed in various conve. 
nient ufes, and there was not time to make a new one. The 
-ftate chairs were prefented to fome of the mandarins ; and the 
canopy was given to fome of Lord Macartney’s fervants: though, 
in the fcramble, the Chinefe contrived to come in for a fhare. 
"They alfo contrived to purloin a very large quantity of wine ; nor 
was it poffible, in fuch a fcene of hurry and confufion, to prevent 
thofe opportunities which they were on the watch to feize, In 
one way or other, however, the public baggage, ftores, furni- 
ture, &c. were jumbled together as well as circumfances would 
admit; and no pains of activity were wantingin.thofe employed 
to perform that fudden and unexpected duty.’ 


‘The journey from Pekin to Canton, moftly per- 


formed along the rivers and canals which form fuch 
, : an 
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_ an admirable fyftem of inland water-communicati- 


on through that vaft empire, is the principal fubject 
of the remainder of the book. As they proceeded 
without intermiffion, and fcarcely ever left their 
junks, nothing but the paffing land{cape could be an 
object of their obfervation. ‘This offered a great 
variety of picturefque fcenery, with a perpetual fuc- 
ceffion of. palaces, ‘pagodas, villages, towns, cities, 
gardens, and cultivated fields ;—delightful, nodoubt, 
to fee but fomewhat palling in defcription. The 
writer, indeed, is fully aware of the tendency to 
famenefs in this part of his narration, and has exer- 
ted himfelf as much as poffible to give variety, at 
leaft in the language. Next to the immenfe popu- 
lation, the moft remarkable circumftance was the 
great number of foldiery lining the banks of the ca- 
nals and rivers, and, by the falutes of their artillery, 
making as it were a running fire from Pekin to 
Canton. ©The embafly was likewife treated with 
nocturnal illuminations, fome of them of the moft 
fuperb and brilliant kind ; and nothing was orisitted 
that was proper to teftify refpect either to the em- 
bafly itfelf, or to the Mandarin accompanying it, 
who was of high rank,in the army, and much, 
efteeme d at court. The account of one of thefe il- 
luminations is very ftriking: — | 

* At theconclufion of this chain of hills, that had fo long ex- 
cluded any view into the country, we were furprized with a line ot 
light that extended for feveral miles over mountainsand vallies, 
at fome diftance from the river, and formed one unint¢rrupted, 
blazing outline, as they rofe or funk in the horizon. =| 

© In fome parts of this brilliant, undulating line, it was varied 
or thickened, as it appeared by large bands or groups of torches ; 


and, onthe moft confpicuous heights, immenfe bonfires threw 
their flames towards the clouds, Nor was this all, for the lights 


did not only give the outline of the mountzin, but fometimes ter- 
pentifed up it, and conne¢ted, by a fpiral {tream of light, a large 
fire at the bottom, with that which reddened the fummit. 


‘ The 
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‘ The number of lanterns, lamps, or torches employed en this 

\ d@ccafion, muft have been beyond all calculation, as the two ex. 

 tremities of the illuminated fpace, taken in a ftrait line, and with. 
out eftimating the finkings of the vallies, or the inequality of the 
‘mountain tops, could not exclude a lefs diftance trom each other 
than three miles. Whether thefe lights were held by an army of 
foldiers, and a very large one would have been neceflary on the 
occafiony or were fixed in the ground, I could not learn; but #® 
was certainly the moft magnificent illumination ever feen by the 
Europeantraveller, and the mott fplendid compliment ever paid 
tothe public dignity of an European Ambaffador, Not only a | 
vat range of country, but the courfe of the river, for feveral mileg 
received the light of day from this artifjcial blaze, Succeffive 
difcharges of artillery were at regular diftances, added to the ho. 
nour of this amazing and mof fuberb fpe€tacle, 

This journey or voyage lafted from Oftober gth to 
December igth, when it terminated at Canton. 
With fome obfervations on this well known place, 
andavery brief account of the voyage home, the 
writer's narration ends: but he has added a mene 
mentary chapter defcribing, from information, Capt. 
Mackintoth’s pailage from Hoang-tchew to Chufan, 
with fome detached particulars. An appendix con- 
tains a journal of the tranfactions on board the fhips, 
during the abfence of the embafly. 

From the idea which we have given of this work, 
it will be feen that it cannot in any meafure fuper- 
fede the expected publication of Sir G, Stauntong, 
which will doubtleis fupply us with all the infor- 
mation in which this may be deficient. -At the 
fame time, it is very probable that Sir George's 
performance will not contain many particulars of 
minute occurrences and ceremonials here detailed, 
and which, though not very important, cogtribute 
to the reader's entertainment. Altogether, we can- 
not but regard the volume, before us as no mean at- 
tempt to amufe the public, who will probably give it, 
and who ought to give it, a favourable reception. 
It is not decorated with engravings. 
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Axr.. VIL, 4x Hiftorical and Moral View i the Origin and Pro« 
gre Ff the French Revolution; and the Etfeét it has produced 
in Europe. By Mary Wollftoncraft, Vol. 1. 8vo. pp, 522, 
7s. Sterl, Boards, Johnfon, — 

A COMPLETELY accurate and impartial hiftory of 

the French revolution muft not at prefent be 
expected, Infurmountable obftacles lie in the way 
of fach an undertaking. Events have rifen with 
too much rapidity to be diftin@ly marked by the 
moft attentive obferver. Some important tranfac- 
tions have been involved in fuch obfcurity, that it 
is dificult to flate correctly the fimple facts, and 
ftill more difficult to afcertain the caufes which led 
to them ;—and the whole proceeding has been fo 
bold and unexampled an_ attack on eftablifhed opi- 
nions and inftitutions, that, amid the aftonifhment 
which it excites, and the numerous paflions which 
it agitates, nothing can be more arduous than the 
attempt to inveftigate its origin, to eftimate its po- 
litical and moral value, and to predict its probable 
confequences. ‘This tafk, however, is undertaken 
in the prefent work; and to the honour of the fe- 
male fex we add, it is undertaken, and bids fair to 
be well executed, by a woman. 

The reader will not find in this volume a full 
@etail of all the particulars of the revolution. The 
writer's object is not to relate facts indifcriminately, 
but to felect fuch proceedings as may make her 
readers fully acquainted with the nature of the re- 
volution, and imprefs'them with a ftrong percep- 
tion OF. its importance in the political fy{tem of 
Europe. She writes this wonderful chapter in the 
hiftory of the world, not like an annalift, but like 
a philofopher. A long refidence in Paris has fur- 
nifhed her with the neceflary information concern- 
ing facts. A mind naturally vigorous, inured to 
reflection, free from vulgar prejudices, and, as ap- 
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pears from her former works, accuftomed to com- 
prehenfive views of nature and fociety, has quali- 
find her to fpeculate on thefe facts judicioufly and — 
profoundly; and a lively and prolific imagination 
has enabled her to clothe her fpeculations with the 
graces of eloquence. We muft.do her the juftice, 
toadd that, though evidently a fleady friend to free- 
dom, and therefore to the caufe in which the French 
have embarked, fhe by no means undertakes to juf- _ 
tify the whole of their proceedings. She laments 
the obftructions which vanity, caprice, and difho- 
nefty have thrown in their way and while fhe 
guards again‘t the erroneous‘ inferences of fenfibi- 
lity, fhe acknowledges that the violent, the bafe, 
and the nefarious affociations, which have clouded 
the vivid profpect that began to {pread a ray of joy 
and gladnefs ever the gloomy horizon of oppreffion, 
cannot fail to chill the fympathizing bofom, and to 
palfy intellectual vigour. ‘ Contemplsting (the 
temarks,) thefe {lupendous events with the cool 
eye of obfervation, the judgment, difficult to be 
bapa unwarped under the preflure of the ca- 
amitous horrors produced by defperate and enraged 
factions, will continually perceive that it is the un- 
contaminated mafs of the French nation, whofe 
minds begin to grafp the fentiments of ‘freedom, 


that has fecured the equilibrium of the ftate: often ~~ 


tottering on the brink of annihilation ; in fpite-of . 
the folly, felfifhnefs, madnefs, treachery, and, 
more fatal mock patriotifm, the common refult of 
depraved manners, the concomitant of that fervili- 
ty and voluptuoufnefs which for fo long a fpace of 
time have embruted the higher orders of this cele- 
brated nation.’ 

In reviewing a work of this kind, we judge thet 


we fhall afford our readers more fatisfaction by ex- 
hibiting 
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hibiting fome fpecimens of its fpirit, than by mi- 
“nately reporting to them its contents. In doing 


this, however, we find ourfelves fomewhat embar- 


tailed by the vaft variety of matter which ofiers it- 
‘felf for feleQion.—The rife of the French revolu- 
‘tion is clearly traced in the following obfervations : 


« After the revolution in 1688, pcuitical queftions were no 


| longer difcuffed in England on a broad icale ; becaufe that. de- 
gree of liberty was enjoyed, which ewabled thinking men to 
_purfue without interruption their own bufinefs; or, it fome men 


complained, they attached themfelves to aparty, and defcanted 
on the unavoidable mifery produced by contending paffions, 

¢ But in France the. bitternefs of oppreflion was mingled in the 
daily cup, and the ferious folly of fuperitition, pampered by the 
{weat of labour, ftared every man of fenfe in the face., Againt 


faperftition then did the writers eontending for civil liberty prin. 


Cipally direét their force, though the tyranny of the court in- 


_creafed with it’s vicioufnefs. 


‘ Voltaire leading the way, and ridjculing with that happy 
mixture of fatire and gaiety, calculated to delight the French, 
the inconfiftent puerilities of a puppet.fhow religion, had the are 
to attach the bells to the fools cap, which tinkled on every fide, 


-roufing the attention and piquing the vanity of his readers. 


Rouffeau_alfo ranged himfelf on the fame fide; and, praifing his 
fancitul ftate of nature, with that interefting eloquence, which 
embellifhes reafoning with the charms of fentiment, forcibly de- 


. pitted the evils of a prielt-ridden fociety, and the fources of op- 
predive inequality, inducing the men who were charmed with his 


guage to conlider his opinions. 
‘ The talents of thefe two writers were particularly formed to 


‘effe&t a change in the fentiments of the French, who commonly 


read to collect a fund for converfation;, ahd their biting retorts, 
and flowing periods, were retained in each head, and continual 
ly ASP off the tongue in numerous iprightly circles, 

¢ In France, indeed, new opinians fly from mouth to mouth, 


‘with an ele¢trical velocity unknown in England; fo that there is 
not fuch a difference between the fentiments of the various ranks 


in one country, as is obfervable in the originality of charaéter to 
be found in the other, At our theatres, the boxes, pit, and gal. 
leries, relifh different fcenes; and fome are condefcendingly 
borne by the more polifhed part of the audience, to allow the 
seit to have their portion of amufement. In France on the con- 
trary, a highly wrought fentiment of morality, probably rather 


‘romantic than fublime; produces a burit cf applaufe, when one 


heart feems to agitate every hand, ‘ But 
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« But men are not content merely to laugh at oppreffion, whéfi 
they can fcatcely catch from his gripe the neceéflaries of life; {@ 
that from writing epigrams on fuperttitio:, the galled French 
began to compote philippics againft defpotifm. ‘The enormots 
‘nd iniquitous taxes, which the nobles, the clergy, and the mo. 
narchs levied on the oo turned the attention of benevolencé 
to this main branch of government, and the profound tteatife of 
the humane M. Quefnat produced the fect of the economifis, the 
firft champions for civil liberty. ' 

« On the eve of the American war, the enlightened adminis 
ftration of the Comptroller General Turgot; a man formed in 
this fchool, afforded France a glimpfe of freedom, which, ftreake 
ing the horizon of defpotifm, only ferved to render the contra 
more ftriking, Eager to correét abufes, equally impolitic and 
cruel, this moft excellent man, fuffering kis clear judgment to be 
clouded by his zeal, rouzed the neft of wafps; that rioted on thé 
honey of induftry in the funfhine of court favour; and he wag 
obliged to retite frorn the office; which he fo worthily filled. 
Difappointed in kis noble ar of freeing France from the fangs 
of defpotifm, in the courfe of ten years, without the miferies 


of anarchy, which makethe prefent generation pay very deaf 
for the emancipation of pofterity, he has neverthelefs greatly 
contributed to produce that revolution in opinions which, 
thaps, alone can overturn the empire of tyranny. , 
‘ The idle caprices of an effeminate court had long given the 


tone to the ‘awe ftruck populace, who, ftupidly admiring what 
they did not underftand, lived on a vive /e roi; whilft his blood- 
fucking minions drained evety vein, that fhould have warmed 
their honeft hearts. 

« But the irrefiftible energy of the moral and political fenti- 
ments of half a century, at laft kindled into a blaze the illumina- 
ting rays of truth, which, throwing new light on the mental 

wers of man, and giving a frefh {pring to his reafoning facul- 
‘ties, completely undermined the ftrong holds of prieftcraft and. 
hypocrify.’ 2 is 

The efforts of rifing freedom on one fide, and 
the ftruggles of dying tyranny on the other, are 
firongly, and, we apprehend, faithfully reprefent- 
ed, through the period in which the affembling of 
the Notables prepared the way for the convocation 
of the States General, and the latter for the delega- 
ted reprefentation of the people in their National 
Affembly. A ftriking piclure, evidently copied 
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from life, is drawn of the wretched ftate of France 


at that time, and the neceflity of a radical alteration 
is proved beyond all reafonable controverfy. On 
that memorable event, which is juftly faid to be 
the commencement of the zra of the revolution; 
the taking of the Baftile, the hiftorian evidently’ 
dwells with peculiar pleafure, as the crifis at which 
the defpotifm of France was completely .overturn- 
ed, aud twenty-five millions of human beings were 
loofed from the odious bands which had for centu- 
ries benumbed their faculties, and made them 
crouch under the moft ignominious fervitude. A- 


tong the author's refleCtions at this interefting 


point of the hiftory, are the following ; from which 
it fully appears that duplicity, in courtiers and kings, 
as well as in private perfons, is in the end fure de- 
ftruction. + : P 


. © The effect produced by the duplicity’of courts muft be very 
gteat, when the viciffitudes, -which happened at Verfailles, could 
mot teach every, perfon of common fenfe, that the moment was 
arrived, when fubterfuge and treachery could no longer oe 
deteétion and punifhment ; and that the only poflibility of ob- 
taining the durable confidence of the people was by that ftrict 
attention to juftice, which produces. a dignified fincerity of ac- 
tion. For atter the unravelling of the plot, contrived to meet 
the expectation of the people, it was natural to fuppofe, that 
they would entertain the moft wakeful {ufpicion of every perfor 
who had been privy to it. , 

‘It would have been fortunate for Frances arid the unhappy 
Louis, ‘if his counfeliors cotild have profited by experience. But, 
ftill purfuing the old track, bounding over the mine, the burfting 
of which had for a moment difconcerted them, we fhall find, 
that the continual diflimulation of the king, and the ftratagems 
of his advifers, were the principal, though perhaps not the fole 
caufe of his ruin. He appears to have (ocbetigites miftrafted the 
cabal; yet, with that mixture of facility and obftinacy in his 
chara¢ter, the concomitants of indolence of mind, he allowed 
himfelf to be governed without attempting to form any princi« 
ple of ation to regulate his conduét. For if ‘he had ever really 
defired to be atifel to his people, and to lighten their accumulat- 
ed burdens, as has been continually infifted, he was aftonifhingly 
defective in judgment not to fee, that he was furrounded with fy- 
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cophants, who fattened on their hearts blood,  ufing his own: 
hand to brand his name with infamy. It may poffibly be urged. 
in reply, that this yielding temper was a proot of the king’s 
benign defire to promote the felicity of his fubjects, and to pre- 
vent the horrors of anarchy. To confute tach remarks, it is! 
only neceffary to ftate, that the preparations whi-h had been: 
made to diffolve the Nations! Aflembly, and to reduce the people, 
to entire fubjection, if they were not his immediate contrivance, 
muft have had his fanétion to give them efficiency ; and that the tere’ 
giverfation, which he employed on this occafion, was fufficient’ 
to make every other tranfaction of his reign fufpected. And, 
this wil] be found to be the cafe in all the fteps he atterwards took 
to conciliate the people, which were little regarded after the evas 
poration of the lively emotions they excited; whilit the want of 
morals in the court, and even in the aflembly, made a prevail. 
ing miftruit produce a camricioufnefs of conduét throughout the 
empire. Perhaps, ‘it is in vain to expect, that adepraved nation 
whatever examples of heroifm, and noble inftances of difinterett. 
ed condutt, it may exhibit on fudden emergencies, or at the firkt 
ftatement of an uieful reform, will ever purfue with tteadinefg 
the great objects of public good, in the dire¢t path of virtuous 
ambition. ¥ oe 
© If the calamities, however, which have followed in France 
the taking of the Baftile, a noble effort, be attributed partly to 
ignorance, of only to want of morals, the evils are-in no de. 
gtec lefiened ; neither does it juitify the conduét of the virulent 
eppofers Of thofe manly exertions infpired by the voice of reafon, 
The removal of a thowfand grinding oppreffions had been de- 
manded ;~-and promifed, to deluce the public; who finding at 
laft, that the hopes, which had fofiened their mifery, were hike. 
ly to be blafted by the intrigue of courtiers, can we wonder, 
that the worm thele courtiers were trying to crufh, turned on the 
foot prepared to ftamp it to nothing.’ 


‘To the fame purpofe it is afterward added : ; 


‘ It is impoflible, after tracing the horrid confpiracy formed 
by the court againft the lives and liberty of the people, not to 
feel the moft ineffable contempt for that kind of government, 
which leaves the happinefs of a nation at the mercy of a capri- 
cioes minifter of ftate. "The awful and interefting leffon, which 
the developement of this treachery afforded, was fuch as ought 
to have made an indelible impreffion on their minds.—It was a 
Jeffon, the very thought of which ftops for a moment the genial - 
current of the heart.—It was a lefion, that fhould be repeated to 
mankind, to bring home to their very fenfes a conviétion of the 
lengths to which a depraved and abfolute government will g° 
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for the fake of holding faft it’s power.—It was, in fhort, a deduc- 
tien of experience, which will teach pofterity that life, and eve- 
ry thing dear to man, can be fecured only by the prefervation 
of liberty. ; . 

The furrender of feudal claims and other facri- 
fices, which on the firft view appear to have been 
the refult of patriotic generofity, are we, apprehend, 
but too juftiy imputed to felfifhnefs; the vile 
foundation on which almoft erery thing, however 
beautiful or {plendid the fuperftructure, has hither- 
to been built.—Though it is admitted that there 
were many real patriots in the National Affembly, 
it is.allerted that molt of the leaders were guided 
by a, vain defire of applaufe, or deep fchemes of 
emolument. | 


¢ The defpotifm (proceeds the author,) of the former go- 
vernment of France having formed the moft voluptucus, artifici+ 
al characters, in the higher orders of fociety, makes it lefs ex 
traordinary to find the leading patriots men without principles or 
olitical knowledge, excepting what they had cafually gleaned 
froin books, only read to while away an idle hour not employed 
in pleafure. So fuperficial indeed was their acquaintance with 
any fubject that demanded thought—and fo great the degeneracy 
of their manners, it was natural for every man of reficétion to 
infer, that a confiderable length of time muft elapfe before the 
new order of things, which they were about tocreate, could 
attain ftability. But this was not qa difcouraginy' confideration, 
when it was obvious, that important advantages had already 
been gained by the people; and by the improvement of mo- 
rals, which would neceffarily follow, it was to be prefumed, that 
the evils, the’ old fyftem produced, would vanith before*gradual 
amendments; whilit, by a prattical knowledge of political and 
civil liberty, the great objects of the revolution would be afcer- 
tained ; namely, juft laws, and equal liberty, 
"© The depravity of the higher clafs, and the ignorance of the 


‘lowes refpecting practical political fcience, rendered them equal- 


incapable of thinking for themfelves; fo that the meafures 


ly inc 
hich attered the foibles, or gratified the weakuefy of either, 


were fire to have great influeace in producing a fchifm in the 

gave an opportunity to the enemies of the 
revolution to impede it’s courfe. And thenumber of the lower 
CafS having it’s due weight, when they became free, the moft 
* daring 
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daring innovators became the greateft favourites with the public, 
to whofe will every prudential confideration was obliged to 
yield. : 

¢ Much had been gained on the 4th of Auguft by the nation ; 
the old forms of feudal vaffalage were completely overturned— 
arid, France .then ftood at the point the moft advantageous in 
which a government was ever conftru€ted.—She ftood fair as the 
dawn of her liberty, having fhaken off the prejudices of ages; 
and reafon was tracing out the road, which leads to virtues,glory, 
and happinefs—Still ambitious felfifhnefs, melancholy drawe 
back! governed too great a proportion of the Affembly ; and 
the nobles and clergy who had been averfe to the jun¢tion of the 
orders now intriguing*, every debate became a bitter or violent 
conteft, ia which the popular advocates continued to gain an af. 
cendency. 

‘This difpofition to intrigue, and want of fincerity, fo ge- 
nerally remarked in the French charatter, laid the foundation 
of univerfal diftiuft; and the coalefced parties, who had not 
been a€tuated by a love of liberty, or regard for the profperity 
of the kingdom, but dexteroufly fell in with the fpirit of the 
day, were not aware, that a watchful, {pfpicious multitude, 
would be as likely to mittruft them in their ‘turn, as the court, 
which had thriven on the rgin of their happinefs. This was 4 
blindnefs fo grofs, that it appears not a little wondertul,, aftet- 
confidering the different characters, who fucceeded each other in 


the miniftry, or directed the helm of the ftate, that men fhould 
not acquire fufficient judgment to adopt the integrity of conduét 
with which alone people in their fenfes, awake to their intere 
and rights, will ever be fatisfied. ea 

¢ Fora vain glorious ambition, mixing with the abortions of 
giddy patriotifm, actsas the moft fatal poifon to Pace dif- 


quifitions, during. feafons of public ferment. The folid views of 
deep thinkers are adapted tothe fpirit of the times and the 
{tate ofseafon of their compeers. And if they find, that the cure 
rent of opinion, in overturning inveterate prejudices, and the de- 
cayed walls ot laws, that no longer fuit the ‘manners, threatens - 
the deftruétion of principles the moft facred ; they ought firm. 
ly to wait,at their poit, until, the fervour abating, they could, 
by diverting the ftream, gradually reftrain it within proper 
bounds.—But fuch patriotiim is of flow growth: requiring 
both a luxuriant public foil, and to be fottered by virtuous ema-. 
lation. Yet this emulation will never flourifh in a country 
where intriguing finefley fupplying the place of exalted merit, is 
the fureft ladder to diftin¢tion. It was by debafing — 
under 
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under the old government, that men obtained favour and con- 
orgie and whilt fuch men, men who were educated and 
ofified by the ancient regimen, a€t on the political ftage of France, 
mankind will be continually diftreffed and amufed by their tragic 
and comic ‘exhibitions. 

‘ Art applied to art, and ftratagem againft ftratagem may 
produce, for a time, alternate defeats ; but ultimately the moit 
cunning will triumph. 

¢ Vanity had made every Frenchman a theorift, though ‘ poli- 
tical aphorifms were never afcertained under the reign of ty- 
ranny or caprice. The fagacious part of the nation, it is true, 
clearly perceived, that the period was arrived, when a revolution 
was inevitable ; but felfifinefs being incompatible with noble, 
comprehenfive, or laudable views, it is not wonderful, keeping 
in fight the national foible, that at the meeting of the ftates gene- 
ral every deputy had his particular plan to fuggeft. Few otf the 
leaders embraced the fame ; and a¢ting, without coalefcing, the 
moft violent meafures were fure to be the moft applauded. We 
fhall find alfo, that fome of the moft ftrenuous advocates for 
reforming abufes, and eftablifhing a conftitution, when their fa- 
vourite fyftems were exploded, peevifhly retired in difguft: 
and by afterwards venting it, have hurried into a¢tion a race of 
monfters, the moft flagitious that ever alarmed the wayld by the 
murder of innocence, and the mockery of juftice ; and whilft the 
profanation of her temple, befprinkled with blood, has branded 
with an indelible ftigma the fanguinary brutes, the deferters, can- 
not efcape without a fhare of the odium. 

* Contemplating the progrefs of the revolution, a melancholy 
reflection is produced by obferving, that almoft every precipitate 
‘event has been the ‘confequence of a tenacity and littlenefs of 
mind inthe political actors, whilft they were affecting a Roman 
magnanimity of conduét—to which they appear to have been 
as great ftrangers, as they were deftitute of legitimate patriotifmm, 
and political {cience.’ 

Thefe remarks are certainly very judicidus, and 
rove that the writer has had too much good fenfe 
and cool reflection to fuffer herfelf to be feduced, 
by the fplendour of the great events which fhe con- 
templates, into an implicit admiration of the mea- 
fures of the principal actors. Through the remain- 
‘der of the prefent volume, in which the debates 
of the Aff2mbly on the contftittition of a fenate, and 
on the degree of power to be granted to the King, 
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and other important topics, are difcufled ;,and in 
which the tumults that terminated in the removal 
of the Kirg from Verfailles to Paris, with other 
concomitant events, are related; the reader will 
fiixd a great variety of interefting matter. 

Asa farther fpecimen of this intelligent writer's 
philofophical fpeculations, we add one more extract, 
in which the debaling effects of fome of the prefent 
inftitutions aad cuftoms of fociety are forcibly re- 
prefented : 


* Degenezacy of morals, with polifhed manners, produce the 
wortt of pailions, which floating throvgh the focial body, the 
genial current of natural feelings has been poifoned ; and, com. 
mitting crimes with trembling inquietude, the culprits have not 
only drawn on themfelves the vengeance of the law, but throwa 
an odium on their natures that has blackened the face of humani- 
ty. And whilft its temple has been facrilegioufly profaned by 
the, drops of bleed, which have iffued trom the very hearts of 
the fad victims oftheir folly ; a hardnefs of temper, under the 
veil of fentiment, calling it vice, has prevented our iympathy 
from leading us to examine into the fources of the atrocity of 
of our fpecies, and obfcured the true caufe of difgraceful and 
vicious habits. 

‘« Since the exiftence of courts, whofe aggrandifement has been 
comfpicuous in the fame degree as the. miferies of the debafed 

aple have accumulated, the convemience and comfort of men 
ss been facrificed to the oftentatious difplay of pomp and ridi 
culous pageantry. For every order of men, from the beggar 


to the king, has tended to introduce that extravagance into focie. | 


ty, which equally blafts domettic virtne and happinefs. The 
revailing cuftom of living beyond their income has had the moft 
Sal, effect on the independence of individuals of every clafs 
in England, as well asin France; fo that whilft they have lived 
in habits of idlenets, they have been drawn into excefles, which, 
proving ruinous, produced confequences equally pernicious to the 
community, and degrading to the private chara¢ter.. Extrava 
gance forces the peer to proftitute his talents and influence for 
a place, to repair his broken jortune ; and the country gentleman 
becomes venal in the fenate, to enable himfelf to live ona par 
-with him, or reimburfe himfelf for the expences ot electioneerings 
into which he was led bysfheer vanity. The profeffions, on the 
fame account, become equally unprincipled. The one, whofe 
, characteriftic 
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charaGteriftic ought to be integrity, defcends to chicanerv ;— 
whil&t another trifles with the health, of which it knows all the 
importance. ‘The merchant likewite enters into fpeculations fo 
clolely bordering on fraudulency, that common ftraight forward 
miads can fcarcely diitinguifh the devious art of felling any thirtg 
for a price far beyond that neceflary to enfure-a pot profit, from 
fheer difhonefty, aggravated by hardheartednefs, when it is to 
take advantage of the neceffities of the indigent. 

‘ The detructive influence of commerce, it is true, carried on by 
men who are ‘eager by overgrown riches to partake of the refpect 
paid to nobility, is felt in a variety of ways. ‘The moft pernicious, 
perhaps, is it’s producing an ariftoeracy of wealth, which degrades 
mankind, by making them only exchange favagenefs for tame 
fervilityy inftead of acquiring the urbanity of improved reafon. 
Commerce alfo, overftocking a country with people, obliges the 
majority to become manufacturers rather than hufbandmen; and 
then the divifion of labour, folely to enrich the proprietor, ten- 
ders the mind entirely inative. The time which, a. celebratéd 
writer fays, isfauntered away, in going from one part of an er- 
ployment to another, is the very time that preferves the man from 
degenerating into a brate: for every one muft have obferved 
how much more intelligent are the blackimiths, carpenters, and 
mafons in the country, than the journeymen in greattowns ; and, 
refpecting morals, there isno making a comparifon. The very 
gait of the man, who is his own maiter, is fo much more fteady 
than the flouching itep of a fervant ofa fervant, that it is unne- 
eeflary to atk whica proves by his a¢tions he has the moft 
independence of character. 

© The acquirirg of a fortune is likewife the leaft arduous road 
to pre-eminence, and the moft fure : thus are whole knots of 
men turned into machines, to enable a keen fpeculator to be- 
come wealthy ; and every noble principle of nature is eradicated 
by making a man fiafs his life in ftretching wire, pointing a pin, 
heading a nail, or {fpreading a fheet of paper ona plain farfice. 

Befides, it is allowed, that all affociations of men render them 
fenfual, and confequently felfith ; and whilft lazy friars are driven 
out ot their cells as ftagnate bodies that corrupt fociety, it may 


_ admit of adoubt whether large work-fhops do not contain men 


equally tending to impede that gradual progrefs of improvement, 
whigh leads to the perfection of reafon, and the eftablithment 
of rational equality. 

‘ The deprivation of natural, equal, civil and political rights, 
reduced the moft cunning of the lower orders to praétife fraud, 
and the reft to habits. of ftealing, pr ite roberies, and miure 
ders. And why ? becaufe the rich and poor were fepsrated in- 
to bands of ryrants and flavesy and the relation of flaves is always 
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terrible. In fhort every facred’ feeling, moral and divine, has 
been obliterated, and the dignity of man fullied, by a fyftem of 
policy and jurifprudence as repugnant to reafons as at variance 
with humanity, | 

« The only excufe that can be made for the ferocity of the Pari- 
fians is then fimply to obferve, that they had not any confidence 
in the laws, which they had always found to be merely cobwebs to 
catch fmall flies. Accuftomed to be punifhed themfelves for 
every trifle, and often for only being in the way of the rich, or their 
parafites; when in faét, had the PasiGinas feen the execution of 
a noble, or prieft, though convicted of crimes beyond the daring 
of vulgar minds ?—Whenjuftice, or the law is fo partial, the day 
of retribution will come with the red tky of - vengeance. to cons 
found the innocent with the guilty. The mob were barbarous 
beyond the tiger’scruelty : for how could they truft a court that 
had fo often deceived them or expect to fee it’s agents -punifhed 
when the fame meafures were purfuing ? 

¢. Let us caft our eyes over the hiflory of mans we fhall fcarces 
ly find a page thdt is not tarnifhed by fome foul deed, or bloody 
tranfaction. Let us examine the catalogue of the vices of men in 
a favage ftate, and contraft them with thofe ot men civilized ; we 
fhall find, that a barbarian, confidered as a moral being, is an 
angel, compared with the refined villain of artificial lifes Let 
us inveftigate the caufes which have produced thisdegeneracy, and 
we fhall difcover, that they are thofe unjuft plans of government, 
which have been formed by peculiar circumftances in évery part 
of the globe. —Then let us cooly and impartially contemplate the 
improvements, which are gaining ground in the formation of 
principles of policy ; and I flatter.myfelf it will be allowed by eves” 
ry humane and confiderate being, that a political fyftem more, 
fimple than has hitherto exifted would effectually check thofe afe 
piring follies, which by imitation, leading to vice, have banifhed 
from governments the very fhadow of juftice and magnanie 
mity. ‘ : 
Thus had France grown up and fickened on the corruption of 
a ftatqdifeaied. But, as in medicine there is a fpecies of come 
plaint in the bowels which works it’s own cure and leaving the 
body healthy, gives an invigorated tone to the fyftem, fo there 
is in politics: and whilft the agitation of it’s regeneration conti 
nuess the excrementitious hemours exuding from the cgntas 
minated body will excite a general diflike and contempt 
tor the nation ; and it is only the philofophical eye, which looks 
into the nature and weighs the confequences of human ations, that 
will be able to- difcern tbe caufe which has produced fo many 
. dreadful effects.’ 

We 
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We triuft not clofe this article without remarking 
that this publication affords many new proofs of the 
writer's fuperior literary merit. The vigour of 
her imagination appears throughout the work int the 
metaphorical caft of her language. Sometimes, in- 
deed, her ftyle is to figurative to be perfectly clear; 
and in a few inftances the figures are improperly 
mixed, or allegorical allufions are protracted to a 
tedious length: but the general effect is to give 
fplendour and energy to the compofition, and to 
tender the performance highly interefling and im- 
preflive. i 

In avi advertifement perfixed to this volume, the 
reader is informed that probably {the work will be 
extended to two or three more volumes, a confide- 
table part of which is already written. 



















Art: VIII: Poems. By Jotin Bidlake, B. A. Chaplain to His 
‘ Royal Highnefsthe Duke of Clarence. 4to. ppi 206. 65. 
Sterl, Boards. Chapman, 


TT HE firft and principal poem in this collection 
- is ftyled the Progre/s, of Poetry, Painting, and 
Mufic. Genus is here married to Fancy: the 
fruits of-this happy union are three daughters, viz. 
Porrry; Parntrnc; and Music ; and their difpo- 
fitions and peculiar propenfities are. defcribed. 
Thefe ladies, after having rejected many offers, at 
length condefcend to beftow their hands and hearts 
on three youths, who were judged well deferving 
ofthat honour, viz. Art, Inpustry, and Neces- 
sity. The firft is wedded to Poetry, the fecond 
to Paintinc,; and the laft to Music. Being Qf a 
romantic turn, they all determine to fet out in 
fearch of adventures : but each of the ladies chofe a 
Y different road, accompanied by her hufband.—Arr 
» Vor. II. 3D . flattered 
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flattered himfelf that he fhould be able to check the 
wild fallies of imagination and eccentricities of con 
duct, to which Porrry, his lady-wife, was too 
much inclined: but he was miflaken. Inpusrry 


and Necgssity were equally unfuccefsful with - 


Paintinc and Music. At length they meet; and, 
convinced by experience of their error, they refolve 
to confult Fars on the belt means of directing their 
wives toa proper application of their talents, and 
tothe acquifition of that excellence in their feveral 
departments, at which they fo ardently wifhed to 
arrive. Fatz, with more good humour than might 


have been expected from fo inexorable a Deity, 


not only tells them that art, induftry, and neceflity, 
united, are effentiql to infure fuccefs in poetry, 
painting, and mufic, but gives the three fifters a 
profpect of futurity, and fpreads before their eyes 
the glories which are referved for their favourites 
and votaries. Poxtry fees with pleafure Homer, 


Haiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel; Pindar, Sophocles, | 


Euripides; Anacreon, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, 
Shakefpeare, Milton, Pope, and Thomton; of 
whofe excellencies and defects we have a fhort def- 
cription.—Apelles, Zeuxis,” Raphael, Titian, 
Claude, and Satvator Rofa, prefent themfelves 
before Patntinc. The eyes of Musig are firft 
caught by a magnificent temple, which we fuppofe 
to be the Temple of Jerufalem, with the royal 
Pfalmift feated in the midit. Tothis grand object 
facceeds a Gothic cathedral, in which harmeny, 
as an afliftant to devotion, appears in full fplendour. 
‘The poet exemplifies the influence of mufic in 
maftial enterprizes, its power to alleviate the cor- 
roding cares of ambition, to cheer diftrefs and po-~ 
verty, to enliven the.gloom of a dungeon, and even 
to fufpend the horrors of infanity. After: this g'o- 
y ~ rrous 
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rious fpectacle, Fare gives the favoured inquirers 
good advice ; with which the poem concludes. 

That this ingenious writer fhould be fond of 
allegory is not furprifing, fince metaphors are the 
life and foul-cf poetry; and allegory is nothing 
more than a continued metaphor :—but, in the fe- 
leftion of allegorical characters, fome judgment 
may be deemed neceilary, and yet more in fup- 
porting thofe characters with propriety, through a 

oem of ahy confiderable length. Human paflions 
Ee been frequently and happily perfonified by 
allegorical writers, and fomeimes even abitract 
ideas have been effayed with fuccefs: but thefe 
ideas, thus perfonified, were eafily comprehended, 
and capable of a clear and accurate definition. Now 
it happens rather unfortunately fot the prefent au- 
thor, that there is, perhaps, no word in the En- 
glifh language of more vague and undetermined 
meaning than genius ; and good writers have affer- 
ted that it has never yet been properly defined, 
In analizing the haman mind, philofophers gene- 
rally affign the province of. comparing ideas, and 
‘drawing conclutions from fuch comparifons, to 
judgment, and the power of combining ideas to 
imaginatign ; and that faculty of creation) which 
is the peculiar attribute of genius, is faid to be 
nothing more than a facility of forming new and 
unexpected combinations. Ifthis be the cafe, the 
marriage of Genius with Fancy, or Imagination, 
almoft involves in it an abfurdity fomething like 
Crambo’s Logical Inceft (Vide Martinus Scriblerusy, 
Had our author changed the fex of Genius, ‘and 
married her to Judgment, he might have promifed 
himfelf good poets, painters,,and muficians, with- 
out the trouble of fending his ‘heroes and heroines 
on long adventures, and obliging’ them to confult 
; the 
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the book of Fate. We-may be told, however, 
in anf{wer to thefe obfervations, that it is not to be 
expected that poets fhould attend to’ metaphyfical 


fubtleties and logical diftinctions.. We {hall there- 


fore difmifs the fubject, and attend to Mr. B.'s 
powers of verfification, and his other qualifications 
as a poet. 

We fhall firft prefent our readers with. the def- 
cription here given of Faycy and of Gentus : 


« When Time was young, undifciplin’d mankind, 
Ere letters yet their manners had refin’d, 
Fancy, abafhful nymph, had fix’d her feat, 
Amid the windings,of a ftill retreat ; 

In wilds embofom’d and with woods o’ergrown, - 
Where ne’er the bufy fteps of man were known ; 
Where noify Interruption never came, 

Norever Echo hail’d one focial name. 

Amid thefe fhades twas her delight to dwell 

And mufe within her folitary cell, 

To reach that cella fecret paflage wound, 

By goats, the mountain wanderers, only found : 
Which hunting dangero’er the rocky fteep, 
Defied the horrors of the nether deep. 

Around the flaunting honey-fuckle flung 

Its wreathing arms and in rich clufters hung. 

And flowers fantaftic of all orders gay, . 

Were emulous their bloffoms to difplay ; 

Wild fruits adorn’d the loaded trees around, 

And the wood-itraw berry blufh’d upon the eereed. 
Large was the cave within its rugged fides 

In chriftal chain’d the moifture’s dripping tides. 
Phofphoric bodies fpread around their light, ~ 
And made the place in native fplendcur bright. 
Here golden veins their mazy luftre fhew’d, 

Rich diamonds blaz’d, and ruddy rubies glow’d ; 
The emerald’s green, the amethyft’s ftrong-blue, * 
The yellow topaz, mix’d their various hue ; 

In magic colours fhed a day their own, 

And in an ever changing brilliance fhone. 

Oft on her couch the nymph in liftlefs eate, 

. Would fleeping wafte the fultry fummer’s days ; 
On light tranfparent wings while dreams flew round, 
And thook frem murmuring aira lulling found. “ik 
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Thick dancing fo in noon-day’s yellow beam, 

The million infeéts gayly coloured gleam. 

So frequent fparks, the circling wheel difplays, 

And gilds the night with artificial rays, 

The nymph had various taftes : the would delight } 







To fit by glowing embers in the night, 
And picture figures in the changing light. 
Then mufing oft the ftray’d abroad ateve, * 
To note what fhapes the floating clonds could give ; 
Sometimes fhe fought the depths of nightly thade, 
Or watch’d-the moon beams fleeping on the glade ; 

- Oridly view’d in air the bubbles float, 
Or liften’d to the bafhful cuckoo’s note ; 
Or pleas’d would fee the ftream meand’ring glide, 
And playful fun-beams dancing on the tide ; 
Full oft the ftray’d deep roaring torrents near ; 
In filence then repos’d her eq. ear, 
And on the ground to catch each found would lay *, 
And fhake at every trembling of the fpray, 
Penfive o’er midnight graves alone fhe trod, 
Difturbing ghofts amid their lone aloode ; 
Or oft by peacocks drawn in ambient airy 
Wild as a tempeft rufo’d her rapid car. 
To diftant climes on wings of thought would ftray, 
Orin the northern lights amufive play. 
Gay were her fteps, when earth became her care ; 
Eafe mov’d her limbs and all her form was fair. 
Her robe, dyed in the rainbow, at each views 
With varied tiffue fhone and colours new, 

t chane’d asonce, the nymph, intent to ftray, 
alk’d forth to tafte the {weets of blooming May, 

Gen@s, the eldeft born of light, furvey’d 
The various beauties of the matchlefs maid. 
High on a mountain’s top he fat and faw, 
The light fantaftic nymph her figdres draw 
And give a varied grace to all de/sw. J 
Love in the inftant all his bofom fir’d, 
And playing there each tender with infpir’d, 
A veil oi filver-light his figure bound, 
And circling rays of gold his temples crown’d. 
Lit in the Sun, a torch his hand tufain’d, 

The emblem of the power, which he maintain’d, 
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' “When touch’d by this, the foul afcends on high 
And dull obftructions yield, though loth to flys 
And vainly *gaintt its fpeed their weight apply. f 
Loofe were his limbs, by no clofe garments brac’d, 
Two amply fpreading wings his fhoulders grac’d, 
With thefe, through Heaven he ftretch’d his bolder flight, 
Or pierc’d in central earth, the depths of night, 
Refond the Sun his courfe would oft afpire, 

Swift as the meffage of electric fire, 

Wifdom was his ; yet his ambitious mind, 

Difdain’d by vulgar laws to be confin’d, 

And what, perhaps, much more might pleafe the fair, 

Beauty his form adorn’d and grace his air, 

Soon to the nymph he made his paffion known ; 

Nor loth the nymph an equal flame to own, 

Not long when both were pleas’d, nor heeded law, 

Delay, or form, the hours of courtfhip faw, 

The nuptial rites perform’d, then Fancy’s cave. 

A bleft retreat to happy Gen1vus gave.’ 


Thefe lines arenot deftitute of harmony, although 
they may not poffefs all that vigour of thought, and - 
ftrength of expreflion, which are deemed effential 
tothe perfection of poetry. The author certainly 
has talents for defcription ; but he does not appear 
to have fufficiently confidered that the greateft maf- 
ters, in that art, have diftinguifhed themfelves by 
the felection of a few ftriking and charaéteriftical, ’ 
properties in the object or perfon deferjbed; toge- 
ther with fuch circumftances as might ‘throw light 
on the general fubject; and render it the more in- 
terefting. In making Faney figure to“ herfelf 
pictures in the fire, trace refemblances in the clouds, 
gaze on the moon fhining with pale luftre on the 
gtrembling leaves, watch the reflection of the fun- 
beamis in the water, and liftento the roar of tor- 
rents,—the poet has, no doubt, chofen fuch oc- 
cupations for her as are appropriate to her character : 
but does not his judgment defert him when he pla- 
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ces her ina chariot drawn by peacocks, and hurries 
her through the air with the futy ofa tempeft ? In 
aword, it appears that Mr.B., like many other 
writers, dazzled by the fplendour of their own ima- 
gination, feems -defirous ‘of faying every thing 
that occurs on the fubject, without always paying 
the {tricteft attention to propriety. 

As we have already {hewn that the poet had form- 
ed to himfelf a confufed idea of Genius, the great- 
eft accuracy cannot be expectéd in his numbers, 
nor in his rhymes: but we fhall only detain our 
readers while we take notice of one’ defective rhyme, 
which is, indeed, a tranigreffion, in this refpect, 
of remarkable magnitude: 

‘ High on a mountain’s top he fat and faw, } 
The light tantaftic nymph her figures draw, | 
And gives a:vatied grace to all de/ow,’ i 

A poet, we mult acknowlege, is fometimes led 
into an error of this fort when he meets with what 
Dr. Johnfon calls a ftubborn word, and does not 
chufe to give up a favourite line:—~but in the pre- 
ent inftance Mr. B. has not this excufe ; for, in 
the above triplet, the feufe would have been com- 
plete without the laft line, | 

We have obferved, in reading thefe Poems, fe- 
veral inflagces.of o being ufed as a rhime to.a; as 
if there were no diflinétion.in the pronunciation 
of thefe two vowels, . 

As the-reader may think a farther fpecimen re- 
quifite, inorder to do full juftice to this writer, we 
will tranfcribe the author’s defcriptions of Homer, 
Pindar, and Horace, contrafted with Mr. Pope’s, 
characters of the fame. great Poets, in his ‘Tempre 
of Rame: by which the comparative merit of Mr. 
B., as a poet, maybe better afcertained than by 


any remarks which at prefent occur to us. 
Mre 











M. Pore. 


_ Biptake .. 
¢ High on a mountain’s top; a winged horfe; 
Bore one bright form, and panted for the courfe. 
"Chen forth he rufh’d; with wild impetuous flight, 
And vanifh’d melting in the folar light.’ 





Pore. 


Bidlake’s Péenis. 


: Mr. Brpvake, } : 
« Confpicuous one, and bright above the reft, 
The father of his art by all confeft. 
Blind as he was, the Mufes by his fide, 
Whifper’d kind words; and deigned his fteps to guide, 
Grand was his poft, and as he boldly trod, 
With {miles aflenting heaven was feen to nod. 
Before his fteps created forms arofe; — 
Arms frown’d on arms, and marfhal’d foes on foes; 
The battle rag’d ; and o’er the dandy plainy 
An Hero’s chariot dragg’d an hero flain, 
In vain the royal mother’s tears lament, 
Or aged fire bemoans the dire event. 
His country’s guardian near the city walls; 
Yields to relentlefs fate and nobly falls, 
‘The Gods contending fill the thund’ring fkies ; 
‘Till Troy; unhappy Troy,—in tuin ties.’ 









te High on the firft the mighty Homer fhone ; 
Eternal adamant compos’d his throne : 
Father of verfe! in holy fillets dreff’d, 
His filver beard wav’d gently o’er his bréaft. 
‘Though blind, a boldnefs in his looks appeats ; 
In years he feem’d, but not impair’d by years. 
‘The wars of Troy were round the)pillar feen, 
Here fierce Tydides wounds the Cyprian Queen ; 
Here Heétor, glorious from Patroclus’ fall, 
Here dragg’d in triumph round the Trojan wall. 
Motion and life did every part infpires 
Bold was the work and prov’d the matfter’s fire. 
A ftrong expreffion moft he feem’d t’ affedt, 
And here and there difclos’d a brave neglect.” 


« Four {wang fuftair. a cat of filver bright, 

With heads advanc’d; and pinions ftretch’d for flight, 
Here like fome furious Prophet, Pindar rode, 

And feem’d to labour with the infpiring God. 
Acrofs the harp a carelefs hand he fl 

And boldly finks into the founding ftrings. 


ings, 
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The figur’d games of Greece the column grace, 
Neptune and Jove turvey the rapid race. 
‘The youths hang o’er their chariots as they run ; 
The fiery fteeds feem ftarting from the ftone ; 
The champions in diftorted poftures threat ; 
And all appeared irregularly great.” 

i Brp.ake, 
¢ Beneath, where he who cul’d the winged horfe, 
Rufh’d on th’ afcending fun with rapid courfe ; 
One fteady eye his diftant track purfu’d 
And utt’ring fmoother lays, intently view’d.’ 
Then fat him down beneath a fhady tree, 
And gave the pafling hours to wit and glee, 
His brow and bowl, a roly chaplet crown’d, 
While rich libations fed the thirlty ground. 
He call’d his triends, the purple wine to fhare, 
And waite in mirth the fear of future care.’ 





Pots. ‘ 
«“ Here happy Horace tun’d the Aufonian lyte 
To fweeter founds and temper’d Pindar’s fire ; 
Pleas'd with Alczus’ manly rage ¢’ infufe 
The fofter fpirit of the Sapphic mufe 
The polith’d pillar different {culptures grace ; 
A work outlafting monumental brafs. 
Here fmiling Loves and Bacchanals appear, 
‘The Jalian ftar, and great Auguttus here : 
The Doves, that round the intant poet fpread 
Myrtles and bays, hang hov’ring o’er his head.” 

Leaving the reader to his own comparative obfer- 
vations on the preceding extracts, we fhall only re- 
mark that, to contend with Mr. Pope, be the event 
what it may, can never be deemed very digraceful 
to Mr. Bidlake. 

The progrefs of Poetry, Painting, and Mnufic, 
is fucceeded by sacrep Poems, viz. The Crufifixi- 
on of the Meffiah; a Meditation on a New Year; 
4 Paraphrafe on the 104th Pfalm; the Widow of 
Nain, from St. Luke; and the Refurreétion of 
Lazarus, froin St. John. To excel in fared poe- 
try requires uncommon elevation of thought, join- 
ed to accuracy of tafte and folidity of judgment. 

Vor. Il. 3 E 7 We 
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We cannot, therefore, wonder that fo many of our 
poets fhould fail in their attempts to elucidate and 
ennoble the fublime truths of-our religion; or that 
they fhould even, on fome ovtcations, fink into a 
ftyle ill fuited to the dignity of the fubjeét. 

The reit of the volume is filled with Execres, 
Opes, Sonnets, Miscercaneous Verses, and Sones, 
Of the Elegies, we think the fecond the beft ; and 
the third contains fome lines which do honour to 
the author’s heart, as well as to his poetic abilities. 
In the Odes, we fee lefs to admire; the fentiments 
being generally trite, and the verfification not al- 
ways free from Jangour. 

‘Though we cannot compliment Mr. Bidlake fo 
far as to dignify him with the appellation of a firft- 
rate poet, yet, as far as we can judge from his wri- 
tings, he appears to be. fincerely attached to the 
caufe of religion and virtue; as well as to the inter- 
eils of elegant literature. ‘Throughout the whole 
af the book we difcover the genuine effufions of 


moral fentiment; and, where the fubject requires 
it, he difcovers great fenfibility of temper and ge- 
nerofity of difpofition. 





Art. IX. The Wheel of Fortune: A Comedy. Performed 
at the ‘Theatre Royal, Drury-lane. By Richard Cumber- 
land, Efquire. 8vo. pp.79. 2s Dilly. 1795. 

{'T H authors, as with other people, it appears that the 
tide of fuccefs is liable to ebb and flow. ‘The dramatic 
reputation of Mr. Cumberland, after having attained no mean 
elevation, liad fuffered a marked decline, and has again rifen to 

a confiderable height. The Wheel of Fortune is a popular 

piece at the theatre, and in the clofet maintains its ftation, It 

merits fome particular critici{m, 

The effe& produced refts almoft wholly on one charatter; 
take that away, and the play would be, in our opinion, a poor 
and abortive produ¢tion : but, having that, it contains a foul 
which, though ot a moody and wayward fpecies, gives great 


delight. 
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delight. Penruddock fo entirely fwallows up the lean kine 
by which he is furrounded, that we fearcely know that fuch be- 
ings have exiftence.: fo that the effect of. fomething like a per- 
fect unity is, in theirdefpite, produced. Except io far as they 
are concerned in bringing us acquainted with him and his mos 
tives foracting, they are indeed very impertinent people, who, 
generally {peaking, torment us with infipid prattie, and inter- 
rupt a moft interefting hiftory. To fpeak in the painter’s 
language, we cannot confider the Wheel of Fortune as a anifh- 
ed piece : bgt furely itis a bold and fine ftudy, and gives a moft 
ufeful leffon to dramaticartifts. It teaches them what wonders 
may be efie&ted by that unity which keeps the attention fixed 
on one object ; and that a fingle character, well conceived, 
daringly delineated, and to which all other characters and cir- 
cumftances ate made fubfervient, 1s perhaps the molt effectual 
way of obtaining the laurel after which they all pant. | 

The very defects of this play, which are not a few, exemplify 
the above remarks. ‘The friend, and the former mitirefs, of 
Penruddock, we fhould have fuppofed, mult have been Beings 
of no common power, to have produced the fenfations by which 
we find him agitated : yet the friend, Woodville, has almoit a 
contemptible poverty of mind ; and his wife’ is little diitin- 
guifhed, Her fon is afoldier, and the dignity of her character 
confifts in fending him forth without remorie to kill men; a d, 
if fo it fhould happen, to be killed. 1 is not barely that forti- 
tude which teaches us to fupport evils with calm dignity, be- 
caufe they are inevitable: bur it is that rhodomontade which 
delights in creating then; the pernicious morality of which, 
we hope, is daily on the decline. Her fon himfelf, and 
Sydenham their common friend, (both of whom we are taught 
to regard asexamples of high virtue,) have not only this fan- 
guinary propentity, but are the very knights-errants of duelling, 
and imagine that mifchief already committed may indubitably 
be repaired by committing more. ‘Ihev are little aware that 
revenge is vice, for they confider it as-virtue : but they imagine 
that all motive to revenge ceafesy when one man offers fairly to 
fight another. ‘This unintelligible jargon of morality is furely 
unworthy of Mr. C,; yet it is that to which he is addiéted, 
almoft to infatuation : we trace it through ali his works ; which 
at the fame time, abound with religious zeal.—There is one ree 
markable trait of the feeblenefs with which the dramatift has 
drawn Mrs Woodville. Her husband comes, in the firft a¢t, with 
the very benevolent defign oi murdering Penruddock, cr himfelt, 
forhe does not feem to have determined which, according to 
the laws of {ingle combat ; and in this he is encouraged and 


feconded by his friend Sydenlam, who in another part of the 
ied 
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play informs us that he defpifes him. When the duellifis are 
ready to prefent, and, ‘o firc, Sydenham, with all proper puncy 
tilio, having firft encouraged them, fuddenly interferes, and 
tell, them that the forms of honour aré not complete,~ that Mr, 
Woodville has an alternative to propefe ; and he breaks off the 
combat by fnatching the piftol from the hand of eachy “and pree © 
fenting a letter from Mrs. Woodville to Penruddock. Per. 
ceiving it to be the hand-writing of a woman of whom, twenty 


years ago, he was fo paflion ately enamoured that the anguifh | 


of lofing her {till rankles at his heart, makes him a@mijanthrope, 
excites him to revenge, and of whom he was treacheroully 
defrauded by his antagonift, (which is the motive of their fight. 
ing) he inftantly breaks open the feal, examines the contents, 
and retires in great perturbation, This letter, every one 
imagines mutt be fome fwong and irrefiftible appeal to the feel. 
ings: it isafterwards produced ; and the difappoimtment which 
we experience at finding it what it is, a poor and almoft {piritlefs 
claim to pity, after what we had fuppofed it muft be, an | 
animated, dignified, and moral appeal fo principle, is very 
great. 

The only bold and original mark of chara¢ter which we find, 
except in’Penruddock, is thatin which Henry catechifes his fae 
ther; whichis indeed a fpecies of morality that outftrips the 
age, and of the juftice of which Mr..C. himfelf feems to doubt, 
The truth is, children at an age of maturity have as much right 
to inquire into the miftakes of parents, as parents into the 
mittakes of children ; and it is the duty of each to ufe all the 
arguments oftruth and reafon, and of neither to ufe force. 

Mr, C. kas many right fentiments, but we think he has 
likewife fome that are wrong. Henry invokes curfes on the ine | 
heritors of the man who wou his tather’s tortune. Penruddock 
remonftrates ; for he unknown to Henry, is the inhesitor. ‘To this 
the youth replies that, ¢ light [ fthe curfe] where it-will, he will 
not revoke it; for he that is fortune’ s minion well deferves it,’ 
He then advances arguments to prove the juftice of his impré- 
cations. Surely itis not right thus to miflead the mind! Cure 
fes, ir ali cafes, are vicious; and to utter them in the fpirit of 
perfonal revenge does not leflen the vice. ‘lo this may be add- 
‘ed all the fentiments which relate to the practice of war, and 
duelling ; and, as they are fcattered through the play, thefe are 
nota few. Neither can we conceive that an action, which it 

_ would be wrong in a man born on the Continent to commit, can 
he right when performed by the natives of this ifiand. ‘The ac- 
tion muft furely be judged by its moral tendency, and not by the 
birth-place of the agent. | , * 
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We alfo perceive feveral paflages which are not fo delicate as 
might have been expected; and efpecially fome that are from 
the lips of a female. Thefe, however, we will not {pecify ; 
thofe who have perceived them will know to which we allude ;_ 
and to others we would not introduce them. 

We frequently find a carelefine{s of ci¢tion, which we thould 
not have expected from Mr. C.; efpecially as it fometimes bor. 
derson a kind of vulgarity which, we think, Coes not fo proper. 
ly belong to the character (for then it would be right,) as to the 
jnattention of the writer. Mr. Tempeit fays tachis daughter, 
¢ You baffle and bamboozle and make a bumpkin of me.’ Emil 
tells her foolifh lover, Sir David, fpeaking of the London ladies, 
that ¢ he is not 4 ta them. ‘She alio fays, ¢ Poor Henry made up 
fuch a face—his eyes fer me a crying :’—yet, when Sir David 
fays, « A gentleman who trufts to his fervants in his abfence is fure 
to be cut up; file ch ces ‘Cut up: what's that Sir D. + Why, 
"tis acommon phrafe !’ Emily. « With the flaughterers of Clare» 
market.’ Other inftances of queftionable diction occur; as, 


To the length of any fpecies of revenge. —If there is ever an old 


woman amongit them.’ 

Sometimes, it appears to us, the meaning is equivocal, or the 
diftinGions are falie; thus: «1 am content: J enjoy tranquility : 
heaven be thanked. 1 have nothing to do with happine/s.’—* 1 ruih, 
that will let no happy felt deception pals, as cirine that di/dains 
the graces of humanity,’ Penruadock, ‘ What have you now to 
offer, on your father’s part?’ Henry. ‘ To juffice nothing : 
fome little plea perhaps vpon the {core of mercy.’ 

We find the metaphors occafionally objeftionable, * Youggpe- 
riods are the very embryo’s of poetry: a kind of tadpiies, 
more than half frogs, and jutt ready to bop.’ —* Can he be innocent, 
who sha his hands with ore, drenched in the gamefter’s blood ; 
dug trom the widow’s and the orphan’s hearts, qwath tears, and 
cries, and groans unutterable ?’—¢ When the ice ‘thaws, the river 
fiows: fois is withthe human charities, when melted by benewo- 
fence.’ Is not that the fame as charities melted by charities? 

There are a few pafiing impr-babilities, which &e could not 
but notice. Emily, by fome miracle, is fo well acquainted with 
technical fea phraieology, that we fufpect fhe could hand, reef, 
and fteer. 1 fhall embark with Sir David Daw, and Jay up in his 
fufty old caftle, on the banks of the Wye, in Monmouthhhire, 
to-wit, A precious pilot | fhall have, anda famous voyage we 
fhall make of it. Helm a-weather, cries he; and bear away for 
the coait of Wales. Helm a-lee, fay 1, and fet all fails tor the 
port of London. He is for freering wef, 1 am tor feering eaft; 
fo between us we ruz wild out of the track, and make a wreck 
of frip and cargo in the fcuffie for command.’—In another ey te 
fle 
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fhe fays ¢ you may {trike upon a motive that may drive me.upon 
avonderous {elf demais. Vf my beloved Mrs. Woodville fallsy if 
my dear gallant Henry is beaten down and crufhed by poverty 
and diftrefs, at any facrifice I will raife them up.’—She would 
raife them up by forsaking the man whom the loves, marrying 
the man whoin fhe hates, who is narrow minded if not. milerly, 
and by difpoting ot her hufband’s property for a man who would 
then be her paramour !—Penruadock’s accufation ot himfelf for 
his avarice, ambition, &c. &c. is neither reconcilable to his pracs 
tice, nor to the thoughts with which we find thefe accuiations 
atiociated. 

We have thus pointed ovt many blemifhes, (moft of which, 
indeed are comparatively trifling,) becaufe we hope to fee Mr, 
Cumberland avoid them in tuture: buat we have not {pecified 
the many b:auues contained in this comedy, nor defcribed the 
pleafure which we have received from the peng of it, for that~ 
would not be an eafy tafk, 
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Arr. X. The Necromancer: or the Tale of the Black For ek 
tounded oa Faéts. ‘Tranflated trom the German ot Lawrence 
‘llammenbderg, by Peter Teuthold. 12mo. 2 Vols. 65, 
Sterl. fewed. Lane. 1794. 
I N the mind of man there is a predifpofition to credulity, which 
coo often rendersthe very means adopted asa remedy, a proxie — 
mate cauie of new difeafe. ‘Lhe Platonte idea of influencing 
dz nons or dife;noodied fpirits by human rites and adjurations, of ” 
leagging fecret phenomena from their revelation, and of accom. 
plitting by their intervention important purpofes of this world, 
had fcarcely been mentioned, much lefs credited, fince the time 
of the old Alchemiits and Roficrufians, until fome modern nove 
litts chofe once more to familiarize the fuperftition ; partly in 
order to expofe it, and partly in order to extra€t from it new 
fources of the terrible. The opinion itfelf now feeims again creep. 
ing into repuie ; itis mentioned eveg by philofophers without a 
fncer ; and ir,is becoming the corner-ftone of a fpreading fe& 
of vifionaries, whofe favoured or impudent profelytes are faid to 
behold by day, and in the very flreets of this metropolis, the 
wandering fouls oi holv men of other times. It requires perhaps 
fome leaning towards thefe and the like notions, or at leaft a 
fuflicient refpect for them not to laugh at but to fympathize with 
the curiofity and apprehenfions ot thofe imbued with them, in 
order to be pleafed with this novel. In Germany, no doubt, 
fuch doctrines have made a wider impreflion and progres than 
in our country ; fince raifizg ghofs is an operation of frequent 
; recurrence 
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recurrence in The Necromancer ; although the fcene of adven- 
ture be laid in a frequented part of the country in ovr own halt. 
century, and among-the infermed clafles of the people. The 
prevailing fpirit of che fable would beit be maniicited by extracts: 
but for thefe we cannot {pare room. 

The extraordinary ‘events, which occupy the firit volumes 
ate, an the fecond, not very dexterouily unravelled. “They chief 
ly refult from a contederacy ot banditu ; the leaders of which 
are feized, tried, and exccuted for their crimes, and die be. 
comingly penitent ; leaving behind them ‘the neceilary confel- 
fions. : 

Of the ftyle of this novel, we have orly to obferve that it is 
not improperly adapted to a work which, we donbt nt, will 
eagerly be perufed by thofe who are ever on the watch for feme- 
thing new and strange. 





Art. XI. The Pariian ; or Genuine Anecdotesof diftinguifhed 
and noble Chara¢ters. 1s2mo. 2 Vols. 6s. Sterl. fewed. 
Lane. -1794- 


HET HER the promife of this title-page, to entertain 
the public with genuine anecdotes of dittinguifhed and 


- noble charatters, be made-goed in the volumes, or whether it 


be nothing more than a lure thrown out to meet the fahhionable 
humoar of the day, ‘we fhal! not determine. In pervufing the 
ftorys we have been led to recolleét a celebrated French precept- 
refs, whole writings have defervedly obtained a confiderable 
fhare of reputation, and who fome time ago refided in England 
with fome of the younger part of the family of a nobleman whofe 
memory is configned to infamy : but we cannot aflert that any 
of the particulars of the ftory are groundedon fa&t. Wecan on- 
ly treat the work as an ofdinary novel; and under that cha- 
ta¢ter we find little, either in the fable, fentiments, or language, 
toentitle it to any high degree of commendation. Its chief 
merit confifts in the lively exhibition of fome of the frivolities of 
high life. Several of the charatters are ftrongly marked with the 
negligent gaiety of fafhionable manners, ‘The ftory, confidered 
as an entire plot, produces little effect: but fome of the inci- 
dents are not unamufing, and the piece, all together, may afford 
a tolerable /ounge. | 
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Art. XII. Conant Roderi-'s Cafle: orGothic Times 12ma 
2 Vols. os., Steril. fewed. Lane. 
N works of fiction, fertility of invention is unqueftionably ther! 


firit excellence; and this excellencey the author ofthe row 
mantic tale now before us certainly poflefies. The ftory at its 7 


firit openiny feizes irrefittibly. on the reader's fancy, and through 
the whole of the fir volume rivets his attention to a crowded 


fucceffion of incidents fyllof furprize and terror; and though, 
in the fecond volume, the mind is. fomewhat relieved from the” 


uninterrupted fu‘pente and agitation in which it has been kept, 
its intereitiny motions are never fuffered to flag ; they are only 


turned into a different channel, in which curiofity and fy mpeee 4 


unite to afford him new pieafure. 
Of a performance of this kind, which is throughout narrative, 
andthe eZect ot which almof entirely de pends on novelty; the 


leaft that can be faid, in the way of information, or of fuch pate ~ | 
ticular criticifm as fuppofes an acquaintance with the ftory, we 


dare fay our readers will be of opinion qwill be faying encugh. We 
fhall therefore only remark that thistale is conceived with origi 
nality, and elegantly written, and that thofe readers who can 


find pleafure in things new, itrange, and terrible, will be much 


arhiitied by a vilit to Count Roderic’s Cattle. 





Aart. , XU. Sonnets: By a Lady, 4t0e pps 24» 2%» 6d. 


Debrett. a 


H E fonnet is not improperly claff2d among the moft diffi 


cult and artful of the {maller poetical compofitions, as it. 


ives the utimoft accuracy, and a conclufion containing fome 
ingenious thought exhibited with pecoliar neatnefs and felicity, 
lf we could convict the compofitions before us of fome inaccura- 
cies and violations of prefcribed rufes, we mutt alfo acknowledge 
that, onthe whole, they are extremely pleafing ; and we might 
extra feveral paflages from them which are replete with tender 
and refined fepiiment, evideatly the. produion of an elegant 
and reflecting mind. Of thefe, we fhall tranfcribe only the fol- 
lowing, to juitify our commendation : 
From the Sonnet entitled she Yeaw tree. 
‘ With eye ferene—a parent mark’d the fpot 
« Andhere, my child, when Nature’s fine is paid” —— 
The words funk deep—nor diftant'was his lot, 
For foon below thefe boughs I faw him laid, 
© Scarce could revolving Spring one- garland {pare 
‘To deck (all wet with tears} his much.loy’d tomb, 
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*Ere its faft.grated doors prepare 
To give another mournful tenant rocm.’ 
"Thee lines are too’ pathetic not to be .eit by all who have 


-fhared in fimilar griefs. 


The two following ftanzas, in the Sonnet entitled Change of 
Fortune, ate truly deferiptive of the fordid paflions of a bafe 
world : 
| ¢ Once fortune fmil’d—and plenty crown’d my board, 

_.. ‘The claft’ring vine obfcur’d the noon tide glare, 
My loaded trees fupply’d the winter’s hoard, 
And friends would flock my garden’s fweetsao fhare: 
© Rever’d the fcene !—my native woods adieu! 
No longer flowers bloom, or friends enquire; 
The fmooth civilities to thew are due; 
And cordial warmth with fortune’s gifts expire.’ 


| From the Sonnet on he Seas 
* 'Togain Hygeia’s gifts—1 fought the briny wave 
The diftant view appall’d my trembling fight ; 
O how far lefs can hardy vet’rans brave 
The ocean’s ftorms, or tempt the mogntain’s height. 
* Prais’d be that fate, our weaker fex decreed r 
Serene to glide lite’s narrow peaceful fphere : 
To deck the bow’r—or tune the vocal reeds 
On gentle ftreams a little bark to fteer.’ 


The praife of the critic is feldom unallayed; and, by the 
mind which is defirous of improvement, indifcriminate commen- 
dation is not to be wifhed. We confider the mind of the prefent 
writer as of this defcription, Regatding our court rather as a 
Shee college than as an oe yen be tribunal, fhe may lock 

rfome falutary advice; and, as tbofe who lay their cafe be- 


. fore the faculty are extremely ;diffatisfied if they refufe to pre- 


feribe for them, hence concluding either that their cafe is defpe- 
latey orthat they are deemed unworthy of attention, we fhall, 
in our phyfico-critical capacity, recommend to the mufe a few 
gentle alteratives, as all that her cafe requires. ) 

Inthe 3d ftanza, of the fonnet entitled the CHanct or For- 
TUNE claim is made to rhime to gaia. In that entitled Mor nina, 
the laft line of the 3d ftanza js profaic and inelegant : 

¢ And chearful fteal thro’ life thy gifts without. 

As we have before o d that it is required of the fonnet to 
clofe with a peculiar grace, we muft point out the conclufion to 
the fonnet on the pain of unpleafant converfation as very defective, 
as well as ungrammatical : 

¢ For reafon ever muft our fouls attach, 
Her polith’d charms embellifhes a-thatch.’ 
Vou. Il. 3F Thefe 
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Thefe imperteétions, however, not being of fufficient number | 
and magnitude to affect materially the general merit, we would _ 
prefent the fair writer witn a f{prig of-laure!, and apply to her 
penfive and pathetic ftrains Milton's defcription of the nightiq — 
gale’s fong—— 

« Mott mufical,—moft melancholy,” 
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Arr. XIV. Ovwtline of a commentary on. Revelati.nss xi. 1-14, 7 
8vo. gd. Sterl. . Joknfon. a 
I T is @urious to obferve the wonderful power of an hypothefy — 
‘in guiding a man’s judgment, and fixing his opinions. Thuy — 
afiociated, the moft trivial argument or the flighteft analogy be — 
comes,a demonftration. The author of this pamphlet, having © 
embraced Mr. Evanfon’s hypothefis that civil eftablifhments B 
religion are the antichrilt prediéted in the book of Revelations, 
finds thar * the beaft with feven heads and ten horns’ means the 
civil power, as tar as it was conneéted with the ecclefiaftical, of 
the weitern divifion of the Roman empire in Europe, ‘The woe | 
man, reprefented as feated on the wild beaft, is the apoftate 
church, fupported by the civil power. The two witnefles, who 
were to prophecy in fackcloth during 1260 days, are fy mbolica 
perfons, the principles of civiland religious freedom, wh6 remain 
ed in a ftate of degradation, and uttered their voices without be. — 
ing heeded for 1760 years, from the year 325, when Contam 7 
tine prefided in the council of Nice, to the year 1585, whenthe | 
Dutch maintained their independence, civil and religious, againft 
Spain. ‘Thefe witnefles, having power to fhut up heaven that it — 
rain not, and over the waters to turn them into blood, andto — 
fmite the earth with any plague as often as they will, reprefent — 
the mifchiefs, temporal and {piritual, refulting from the negle@ — 
of the genuine principles of government and true religion. The | 
wild beait, which afcends out of the bottomlefs pit, and makes — 
war againft thefe witnefles, andovercomes and kills them, repre. 4 
fents the combined. powers of the European weftern empire united > 
to reftore de{potifm and fuperftition, and confequently to extite — 
pate every trace of liberty. . The dead bodies of thefe wite ~ 
neffes, lyiny inthe ftreets of the great city which fpiritually s 
called Sodom, and Egypt, where alfo our Lord was crucified, 
are thefe fymbolical perfons embodied in the new conftitution, — 
which now lies a dead carcafe in Frafice. ‘lheir remaining on ~ 
buried for three days and ahalf denotes that the French conititue 
tion fhall continue in a lifelefs ftaté for three years and a half, 
dering which all memorial of truth and liberty is attempted to 
be obliterated. By thefe witnefles rifing from the dead, and 
‘-afcending up to heaven, is expreiled the eftablifhment of “7 
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end religious liberty at the termination of the prefent war, attend. 
ed by the univerfal conite mation of the foes of freedom. ‘The 
great earthquake which enfued, and in which the tenth part of 
the city fell, and of the xames of men feven thoufand were flain, 
prediéts a* violent political eommotion, in which the apoftate 
church of France fhall fall, and large bodies or orders of men 
fhall lofe their privileges and titles. Lattly, the affright of the 
remnant, who gave glory to the God of heaven, indicates the 
alarm which fhail be taken at the progrefs of Atheifm, and the 
fubfequenc deiitical adoration of the Eternal. 

What impreffion the preceding miniature of the outline here 
publithed will make on our readers, we cannot predict: but for 
our parts we honeitly contefs that it appears to prove nothing 
more than the ingenuity, or credulity, or perhaps boch, of the 
writer. It is not by fuch fanciful applications of the obfcure 
language of the book of Revelations, that the edifice of our 
holy religion is to be fupported. As.to Mr. Evanfon’s ingeni- 
Ous notion of feveral intervals, of 1260 years each, between an 
incroachment and an improvement on gofpel liberty, we cannot 
fuppofe that it will have much weight in the judgment of any 
one, who recollects how often liberty has been invaded and ty- 
ranny refitted, fince the commencement of the Chriftian era. 


— 





Arr. XV. The Signs of the Times: Pattthe Second. With 
an Addrefs to the people of Great Britain, By J. Bicheno, : 


8vo. pp. 71. 18. 6d. Parfons, 
R. Bicheno agrees with Mr. Evanfon, and the anonymous 
. author of the commentary noticed in the preceding article, 
in uaderftaading by Antichriit all that civil and ecclefiattical pow- 


_¢r, which has oppofed irfelf to the fpiritual kingdom of Chrift, 


and in interpreting feveral of the prophefies in revelation as pre- 
dictions of the fpeedy downfall of {piritual and civil tyranny : 
—but in the application of the prophefies to hiftorical facts he 
differs in feveral particulars froin thefe writers.. The deftruc- 
tion of the witnefles by the fecond beaft, Rev. xi. 7. he chiefly 
applies to the perfecation of the witneffes for religious truth 
and civil liberty under Louis XIV. afterthe repeal of the edict 
of Nantz. By the death of the witneffes during three years and 
ahalf, he underitands théfr political death during a period of a 
hundred and five years, and fixes their revival inthe year 1789, 
when the French Conitituent Affembly declared for civil and 
teligious liberty. His reafons for this interpretation, together 
with acommentary on other parts of thefe prophefies, are given 
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in the firft part of this work,of which a third adition confiderably, — 
enlarged is now alfo before us, 1n this fecond publicationthe author — 
puriues the refearches into the meaning of this mifterious book, — 
and endeavours te prove that the judgments of the fevent!. trum. 


pet, which are to bring triumphs ot popery, indolatry, oppreffion, 


and wickeduefs to an end, and to introduce the kingdom of Chrift, 


are already begun, and wiil be fhortly completed, Underftanding 


by the word thunder, in the language ot prophefy, war, Mr. By | 


finds that, according to the prophely (chap. x. ver. 2.) of feven 


thunders, there have been exactly feven periods of war, fince the 
termination of the fixth trampet in 1697. ‘The flaughter of feven 


thoufand names of men, Mr, B. with the commentator in the laf 
article, explains by the abolition of titles and the deilruction of 
pririteged orders in France, 

















ae agree 


Some obfervations are added on the prophefies which predig | 


the overthrow of the 'Turkifh empire, on the reftoration of the — 


Jews to Jerufalem, and on the figns of the times whic! indicate 
the {peedy accomplifhment of thefe prophecies. To co: fir a the 


expectation refpecting the reitoration ot the Jews, Mr. B. quotes 


an account givenin the Afiatic Refearches, vol. ii. trom which it 
appears provable that the Afghans are defcended from the Jews, 
and are the remains of the ten tribes of Ifrae], aud of which we 
have not heard tormany generations, 
Not to purfue farther Mr. B.’sinveitigations, which, after all, 
we apprehend, will leave the generality of his readers in a confie 
erable degree of uncertainty refpecting the true meaning of 
thefe prophefies, we fhall only remark that the work bears ftrong 
marks of an ingenaous difpofition, and of a zealous attachment to 
truth andliberty. The author is a decided enemy to the prefent 
war, and apprehenis, frem other grounds befides thofe of 
prophefy, that moit ferious calamities are to be dreaded from 
its continuance, 





ee 


Art. XVf.. A Letter to bis Excellency Earl Fitzwilliam, Lord 
Lieutenant, &c, of ireland. 8vo. pp. 63. 1s. 6d. Ster, 
R, White. » 

HIS letter bears the name of Dr, Drennan, a medical 

gentleman, whofe writings have made much noife in the 
litical, and have eftablifhed a very hid chara¢ter tor their fe 
in the literary world. — His ftyle is uncommonly forcible and ex- 
preflive ; and, though there are inequalities in it, yet, like 
thofe of nature, they rather diverfify chan mar the profpeét, and 


they enrich it by contraft ; every part pofleffing fome beauty 


though differing in degree, like the face of the earth from the 
: pleafing 
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eafing land{cape to the towering mountains, or her productions, 
oon the tragrant ornaments of the parterre to the lofty trees of 
the foreit.. He prefents himfelf before the Viceroy in the garb 
of manlinefs.. and addreffes him in the language of plain dealing, 
equally remote from rudenefs and adulation. He gives him a 
‘picture of his predeceflor Lord Weftmorland, which every man 
‘who underftands g od writing mutt allow to be admirably drawn, 
though it may not be prudent in any man to fay thet it bears 
a refemblance to the original. Let our readers judge for them- 
felves : ‘ | 
« Youcome, the fucceffor of a Viceroy, whofe name may 
ferve as a date in the margin of Irifh hiitory, bet will never 
once be noticed in its page. Public, without being known; 
little heard of, though often feen ; he fat at the council board a 
litlefs automaton, or galloped, through the city, the terror of 
old women, and the envy of fchool boys, When made Mafter 
of the Horfe, he has fulfilled his deftiny, and arrived at that 
int of animal perfeétion, for which alone nature and education 
had defigned him. Yet, my Lord, you will perhaps, experience 
with one or two of your predeceffors, that the beft qualifications 
for acontinuance in the Lieutenancy of Ireland ¢ are thofe ofa 
negative kind. A fote fponginefs of character that will eafily 
acquire any hue, or any ftrain ; a tabula rafa of intelle& ; a fpi- 
rit invulnerable to infult; that (for example) after vain endea- 
yours to difunite and difcourage the Catholics of Ireland, could 
condefcend to truck and chaffer, for the official tranfmiflion of 
their addrefs ; and then fubmit to be pafled by with a contemp. 
tuous neglect, equally degrading to the honour of the man, and 
the ‘dignity of the itation :—fuch are’ the qualities beft fuited to 
complete the luftrum ofan Irith Lord Lieutenancy,’ 

The Dodtor’s firit piece of advice to Lord Fitzwilliam is to 
turn his attention to the education of Ireland, and, in forming a 
fyitem for that purpofe, to keep as wide as poflible from the fyftem 
propofed by Mr, Orde ; which made it indi/penfible that the ine 


~ ftructors fhould be of the eftablithed religion, and that the rifing 


generation fhould be broughi up in the famey though at leaft 
three-fitths of the inhabitants were Catholics, and their religion 
was at that time tolerated by law. ‘That Dr. Drennan’s libera- 
lity on this and other top’cs re{peCting religious worfhip may be 
the better underitood, Mis fic that our readers fhowld know that 
heisa Proteftant diffenter, and that he announces himielt as fuch 
to his Excellency. He recommends it ftrennovfly to Lord F, to 
take public education out of the hands of the clerzy of every de- 
nomination, who have hitherto given a clerical bias to the princi. 

les of their pupils, and the air ofa craft to learning. ‘Ihe clergy 


- he admits, were very properly veited at one time with the mono. 


poly 
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poly ofeducation, becaufe they poffefled amonopoly of learning ; 
ut learning is not now confined to them, neither fhould the 
charge of education. He would have Catholic and Prefbyterian 
colleges built in Ireland, but not endowed; as endowments, he 
fays, have a tendency to produce negligence and degeneracy ; 
the oniverfity of Dublin he gives up as incapable, from its infti. 
tution, of ever being made a waional feminary. He thus {peaks 
of it: 

¢ In fhort, our common alma mater was turned into a hireling 
nurfe, and the rewards of genius into a job. This was, my . 
Lord, a relique of a mode of government, equally tyrannical 
and pufillanimous, which withed to facrifice two of the religious 
perfuafions in Ireland, for the aggrandizement of the third ; but 
the benevolence of genius, fuch as I am willing to believe your 
Excellency pofieffes, would rather aim at making thefe very 
varieties the fource of national improvement, and by a fort of 
divine procefs, convert into a common benefit, what has been 
deemed the origin of national evil.’ 

The Irifh charter fchools have often been the fubje& of panegy- ° 
ric in England, and vaft fums have from time to time been col. 
lected here for their funport : had the humane contributors to 
what they confidered a moft charitable inftitution been as well 
acquainted with the nature of it, as our.readers will be after 
the perufal of the following extract, we prefume that they would 
have fhuddered at what they then deemed an aét of the greatett 
beneficence. We give this extraét as a {pecimen of the liberali- 
ty of a man, who thas pleadsthe caufe of a fet of people whofe 
religion is different from his own : 5% 

‘ My Lord, 1 do requett you will take the trouble of reading 
the account of this inveterately illiberal inftitution in any common 
Almanack, and every line will, I think, carry its own reproba- 
tion tq aningenuous mind, “ The children,” as it is regulated 
in this unnatural fyftem, « are all placed ‘in {chools remote from 
their former abodes ;” or in other words, they are torn from 
all the {weet aflociations that attend the interetting idea of home. 
This is indeed a charity which thrives on the extinétion of all 
other charities of life ; and the feelings of nature muft be eradi- 
cated before they can become nurfelings of the ftate. They are 
banifhed from their vicinage to a remote quarter of the king- 
dom, where al] traces and ties of kindifed are loft and cut off ; 
all habitudes of the heart fmothered in the cradle ; and . when 
fent into the world, they know not the {pot which gave them 
birth, the mother that bore them, nor the blood which flows in 
. their veins. I think of the fpeech of Logan, the Indian chief, 


when all his kindred were murdered by the Englifh : * There 
rons 
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runs not a drop of my blood in the veins ofany living creature.’ 
Ic is acold, a chearlefs,-and forlorn feeling of thisnaturey which 
mutt freeze the young blood, and placing the mind in a ftate 
of fullen infulation, makes its re-a¢iion upon fociety rather dan- 
gerous than beneficial. The ties of kindred operate as a fort of 
external confcience upon the conduct of men, deterring them 
from the commiffion of great crimes, for fear of the difgrace which 
would be reflected upon their relatives. There is a family pride, 
a domeftic honour, among the very pooreft and loweit of the 
community, that guards, and fanétions, and isa fort of God’ for 
the little houfehold. ven the bigheft have fuch workings of na- 
ture, and Lady Macbeth exclaims—« Had he not refembled my 
father when he flept, 1 had done’t.” The imagined countenance 
of her father was the only confcience left, and came between her 
atid murder. But charter-fchool policy makes a fort of maffacre 
of all thofe domeftic moralities which operate upon charaéier and 
conduét, without being abie, inthe prefent ftate of Ireland, to 
puta higher and nobler principle of a¢tion in their place ; and 
thus, | fear, this fame policy has bred up many vittims for the 
laws, while they only thought of making profelytes toa reli- 
gion’ 

The next meafure which Dr. D. recommends, as indifpen- 
fibly neceflary toa national education, isa reform in the commons 
houfe of parliament. ¢ There never canbe, (fays he,) any nae 
tional morality, or what is the fame thing, there never can be 
fo inuch individual prebity as to influence and regulate national 
charaéter, while a borough morality pervades the whole country, 
and perpetuates its idlenef:, its poverty, and its corruption.’ The 
crime and mifery of civil fociety in Ireland he confiders as clear- 
ly traceable to the corruptions of the political conftitution of that 
country ; and thushe makes pasliamentary reform not only fub- 
fervient to the purity of the adminiftration of the government, 
but to the morality of the people. 

The lait thing which the author recommends to Lord F. is not 
only not te widen the breach between the different religious pere 
fuafions of Ireland, but toftudy to conciliate and reconcile them ; 
making them forget their theological diftin¢tions in the love and 
good of their country. He reminds the Catholics of the obliga. 
tions which they have to the Prefbyterians of Ireland, who de- 
clared for their emancipation, when all the’e of another defcrip. 
tion were determined f© refift it; obligations which, we will 
venture to fay, they cannot forget without being guilty of the 
blackeft ingratitude ; and which, from every appearance, they 
feem refolved not to torget, for they keep alive the remembrance 
of them by repeated votes of thanks to the Proteitant diffenters 

‘ of 
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of the North, as the beft friends to the union and happinefs of 
every Clafs of the people of Ireland. 

Our readers well know that Earl Fitzwilliam’s fuddén remo. 
val from Ireland, fo foon after his having affumed the government 
there, has rendered the advice of Dr. Drennan inefficient at leaf 
in refpe€i to that nobleman. 





Art. XVII. 4 Charge delivered to the Clergy of theDioce/e of 
London, at the Vifitation of that Diocefe in the Year 1764. 
By. Beilby Lord Bithop of London. 8vo, 1s, Sterl. Re 
vingtons, 

T H E good fenfe, the candid f{pirit, and the well-tempered. 

zeal tor the interefts of religion and virtue, which C 
marked the Bifop of London’s former publications, as well as 
the lefs important merit of chafte and manly eloquence by which 
they have always been diftinguifhed, will be found, without any 
abatement, in the prefent excellent charge. With every appear. 
ance of unaffected folicitude for the credit and utility of the 
charch in which his Lordfhip holds. fo diftinguifhed a flation, 
the addrefs opens with feafonable and judicious advice relating 
to Sunday fchgols, the augmentation of the falaries of afliftant 
curates, and refidence on benefices. Having ftated a few parti. 
culars on each of thefe topics, his Lordfhip proceeds to a fubs 
ject of more general importance, the prefent ftate of religion in. 
foreign countries; the influence which it may have on the prine 
ciples and morals of this land; and the new duties and obliga- 
tions which this novel fituation of the chriftian world brings 
along with it tefpecting the clergy. | 

This worthy prelate is too enlightened not to fee, and too 
wife not to acknowledge, the danger which hanys over the pre- 
fent religious etablifhment from the fpirit of infidelity which is 
gone abroad inthe world. He ftates to his Clergy, without dif 
guife, the important fact that a fet of men, under the title of 
philofophers, having for nearly half a century aflailed the gofpel 
with all the powers of wit, genius, eloquence, ridicule, calume 
ny, and.invective, have at length rifen to fuch confequence, as 
to eftablith a regular fyftem and {chool of infidelity on the conti- 
nent; have avowed their grand object to be the extirpation of 

Chriitianity from the earth, and the fubftitution of philofophy in 

its room; and to the aftonifhment of all the world, have a¢tually 

found means in one part of Europe to carry this moft fingular pro- 
ject (tora certain degree) into execution, For the particulars of 
the doctrines of this new fect, the clergy are. referred to the wri- 
tings of thofe great leaders, Helvetius, Voltaire, d’Alembert, 


d’Argens, and Kaynal; and above all, to that recent, moft cus 
rious 
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rious, and moft authentic publication, the pofthumous works of 
the late illuftrious King of Pruffia. This latter work his Lord- 
fhip confiders as the grand code, the epus magnum of infidelity ; 
and he refers the reader to it, from a perfect conviction that 
there‘can hardly be a more‘ efieCtual antidote to modern philofo- 
phy, than a pérafal of the wretched fophiftry, the opprobrious 
ridicule, and the fhamefal profligacy of this very book. ‘fhe 
denial of a Providence, of the exiftence of a foul difting& from 
the body, and of a ftate of retribution, is ftated as the leading 
feature of this philofophy. Even the Deifm of thefe philofophers 
is faid to differ little from atheifm ; their Deity being nothing 
more than the intelliggnt Te that ahimates all nature, the 
fource of. life and motion, the fenforium of the univerfe ; but in’ - 
other refpects totally unconnected with this earth and its inhabi- 
tants, having no kind of dire€tion or fuperintendance over them, 
and as little difturbed (thefe are their own words) at what ma 
happen to them, as with what may Happen to an ant-hill whic 
the foot of the traveller may crufh, unpetctived by himéfelf. 
~The Bifhop of London entertains no apprehenfions of the 
introduction of atheifm into this country : but he is aware that 
the public rejection ‘of Chriftianity, by the governing part, at 
leaft, of a country fo near to our ow, may be attended with fome 
danger left our people fhould catch the contagion of infidelity 
from their neighbours, When we hear them (as we did repeat- 
awe undet the firft rulers) reprefenting our religion as a grofs 
and palpable impofture ; loading it with the moft opprobrious ap- 
lations ; treating it withevery poffible matk of ignominy and 
‘infult ; and holding upits divine Author, his laws, his ordinances, 
his inftitutions, his. minifters, and his altars, to univerfal abhor- 
rence and contempt; when we know that thefe bitter invedtives 
againft revelation have been circulated in the publications of the 
day, through évery town and every’ village in this ifland, can we 
fappofe it poffibie that'all this fhould have made no unfavourable 
impreflions on the minds of the people, efpecially of the illite. 
rate, the ignorant “and the uninformed; that it fhould not have 
corrupted the religious principles of fome; who were before un- 
tainted ; that it fhould not have confirmed the infidelity of others 
that were wavering and irrefolute; ‘and that it fhould not have 
leffened in ftill ‘more, ‘that refpeét; that revetences that venera- 
tion for their Maker, their Redeemer, their religion, ond every 
thing connected with it, which they had before been accuftomed 


to entertain?? = : 

In order to prevent the progrefs of infidelity, this jadicious 
and liberal prelate neither calls for thunder trom Heaven, nor 
for the fword ‘of the civil magiftratej: but exhorts the clergy to 
pay more than ordinary attention to their inftraction of the péo- 
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ple in ¢he great fundamental truths of religion ; and, from thofe 
excellent treatifesin defence of revelation with which our Jan- 
guage abounds, to draw out the principal and moft ftriking argue 
ments, and to caft them into a more popular form, adapted to the 
underftandings of the common people. Jf thefe were thrown in- 
to « regular courfe of fermons, or letures, his Lordthip is of 
Opinion that nothing, in thefe philofophical times, would render 
a more effential fervice to religion, nor tend more to preferve 
the principles of the people-uncorrupted and unfhaken by thofe 
moit pernicious and, dangerous publications, which there is too 
much reafon to apprehend, will very foon be diffeminated, with 
dreadful induftry and a¢livity} through every. quarter of this 
ifland, a 
We much admire the general fpirit of this charge, and only, re-. 
pret that his Lordthip’s zeal againft modern philofophers has led, 
fim to ado ta kind of language which. may. be. calty miftaken., 
for, what fe certainly never. intended, ap inye¢tive againft phi-, 
loféphy. itfelf, When the Bithop fpeaks of Chriftianity and. 
philofophy as parties fairly at iffue together, and boafts of the tri- 
umph of religion over philofophy in-the prefent ftate of this coun: 
ry compared,with that of France, he can only refer to that fyf-, 
tem ‘of which he {peaks in, the former part of his charge under. 
the appellation ¢ the thing called philofophy,’ andnot to that true, 
pailofophy which has been fo juitly an objeét of admiration among, 
wile men in every age-———and.of which Cicero fo, truly as well 
as eloquently fays: O ajte philyfophia dux, o virtutis indagatriz, 
expullrixque vitiorum, guid: mom modo nosy fed amnina vita homidumy, 
Sine et de potuiffet Ca ite teed eit : 
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pa T H. &, Editor of the American Monthly, Review ree, 
grets that fo few, original communications have been, heretofore) 
made,; through. the. mediym of, his,Journal, . He reliesy howes: 
vet, from the affurance, ot literaty fsiends,.on his-fusute ability: - 
to. appropriate.a confiderable part of: the work to the infertion of, 
ipterefting articles, of criticifm or informatinny;which have né- 
ver before been) prefented..go.the pablic.. The following, fates; 
ment exhibits apleafing: fketch of the manufagtures of the ‘News! 
England States; for. which be.is indebted.to a refpectable friend: 


'« AGREEABLY toyour requeft, from the journal: which; 
L kept in‘my late gourthroagh the New-England Stetes, Ltran!- 
a your information. and amufement, an imperledt Sketch of- 
the ftate of manufattories; ameng that enterprizing people, and: 
their improvements in bridge-bujldings fo. far as.they: fell under: 


| 
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my .obfervation.. In North-Providence, a fmall compact town, 
diftant five miles trom New-Providence, there is a cotton facto- 
try.. The whole machinery of the moft curious kind and masag. 
ed by waters In one ftory the cotton is prepared for the {pin- 
ning machine ; in another itis fpun, where you fee the thread 
winding upon 192 fpools at a time, as faft as they can whist; 
and in a third it is recled. 

_© In Bofton there. is a fa€tory for cards; the invention. origi. _ 
nated in Conneéticut ; the works in it are more numerous and 
not lefs curious: feveral machines are employed in cutting the 
wire which is put into a hopper and is beat aud cut off at one 

firoke ; this is dongarith great celerity, Each mill or cutting 
machine is attended by one woman only, and there is a continu- 

al dropping of the teeth through two {pouts in each machine in- . 

to catks placed, to receive them. The wooden plate on which the . 

card is xed is cut ata fingle Rroke, as is alfo the handle: the 
leather 36 ftretched on one machine and punttured in another, | 

This faétory, befides adults, employs from 1000 to.1§90 poor. 
children, by which means they gain their fiupport and educa- 

t1ON, , , 

 InCharleftown there isa fattory for making bricks, which is _ 
managed by a horle mill, which when fet'in motion prepares the. 
mortar and throws out two bricks ata time, as faft as one per-. 
fon can bear them off and hand them to another. The inventor 
of. this -machizie has obtained a patent torits and it is {aid to” 
faye the expence of one hand in executing the fame work, 

- In Salem there is a Duck Manufactory conduéted in ahoufe | 

150 feet long and 2¢ feet wide ; the {pinning machinery in she. 
center confifting of 48 {pindles and managed“by 24. girls, twelve . 

on each fide, who having the hemp tied round their waift, @ach 

draws out two threads at a time, retreating from her oppofire 
neighbour in a race of 70 feet, at the end of which, when the 
thread is fufficiently twifted, by raifing aa appended weight, her 
fpindles inftantly ftop, and of her return fhe warps her thread on 
pins fixed in poits on eitherfide of her, This machine is put in 
motion by a wheel about 4 feet im diameter, which is turned by 

a blind boy, and receives no obftruction in any part but where 

the weight aforefaid is raifed. In the cellar of the hovfe 30 
looms are employed im weaving the thread thus manufactured, in, 

the one end of which the flax and hemp are prepared on the 

hatchel for the fpinfters, ; 

« In the.town of Rowley in the State of New-Hampthire there 
is a woolen manufactory in which broad-Cloths are made ‘in the 
fame manner in which they are in Europe and alfo a tactory for 

Bean . nails 
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nails which is faid to exceed any thing of this kind in any other 
country. se . 

«“ In making of bridges the ingenuity of this people is exceeded 
in no part of the world. I pailed over feveral of fimilar con. . 
ftryGtion with thofe which are thrown over the Pafaick and 
Second-Rivers, one of which, I mean the bridge from Bofton to 
Cambridge, is a work of great magnitude, being three quarters 
af a mile in length with a caufeway equally long. ‘This kind of. 
bridge however, which is fupported on pillars or pofts planted in 
the mud, is vaftly inferior to their arched-bridges, two of which 
J paffed over on the Merrimack about two miles above Newbury-. 
Port. ‘The firft arch catries you to an Ifland in the middle of — 
the river and is 160 feet long and 40 feet deep from the centre to 
the water. From the flooring of the bridge there rife 24 mafly 
pillars in three columns, on the tops of which are laid beams 
acrofs, and fo high that a waggon loaded with hay can pafs un- 
der them: the other arch from the ifland to the oppofite fhore is 
113 feet: the whole painted white and prefenting a beautiful 
profpe&. On the fame river at the town of Haverill there is’ 
another bridge of fuperior ftruture, confifting of three arches, 
180 feet each, built on piers of hewn ftone painted white. But 
the moft faberb bridge of all is that which is thrown over the _ 
river Pifcataway about 8 miles above Portfmouth whofe arch is. 
244 feet in length. 


« If the artifts who built thofe bridges were employed in “this 


State, how foon miighe we have bridges thrown acrofs the Dela- 


ware at Trenton and over Schuylkill, which are fo much wanted’ 
to expedite the paffage of the\traveller, efpecially when the was 
ters are high.” 
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Ant. I. Specimens of Hindoo Literature : confifting of Tranfla- 
tions from the Tamoul Language, of fome Hindoo Works 
of Morality and Imagination, with Explanatory Notes: cto 
which are prefixed Introductory Remarks on the MythoJogy, 
Literature, &c. of the Hindoos. By N. E. Kinderfley, Efq. 
of the Hon. Eaft India Company’s Civil Service on the Madras 
Eftablifhment. 8vo. pp. 335- 73 6d. Boards. Win- 


grave, &c. 
E are now gradually approaching towards a 
complete acquaintance with the fciences and 
mythology of India. Perfons of eminence and 
talents are exerting, throughout that vaft region, 
their beft abilities to procure genuine information 
on a fubject, till of late years involved in the moft 


profound obfcurity. very different refident in 
the various provinces, dependent on the Britifh 
overnment in, India, fhould make it one indifpen- 
ible part of his duty to collec all the information 
in his power relative to the antiquities and hiftor 
of the region under his jurifdiction, and fhould 
be obliged to tranfmit it, together with his difpatch- 
es, to the Prefidency under which he acts; and a 


board fhould be eftablifhed to compare, arrange, 


and digeft the documents thus tranfmitted. 
+ ea. P. 2G 3H To 
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To.the fpirited and extenfive refear¢hes of the 
gentlemen who compofe the Afiatic Society of Cal- 
cutta, great praife i is due.;. the proper field, howe- 
ver, of their inquiry is Upper Hindoftan, Agra, 
Benares, Patna, Delhi; thofe mighty and renown- 
ed cities of India, aftonifhing for their magn ifi- 
cence and venerable for their. antiquity, lie more 
immediately under their furvey: but the peninfu- 
la, efpecially i in its more fouthern regions, and to- 
wards the coaft of Cape Comorin, has beeny com- 
paratively, but little explored. The date war with 
‘Tippo has, indeed, by opening a paffage into the 
heart of that country, greatly contributed towards 
this defirable object. Still, however, much remains 
to be done, in the way of vigorous and patient. in- 
veftigation, by perfons of ability and feience. | 

Among this clafs, the author of the * Specimens of 
Hindoo Literature’ pofiefies by no means an inferi- 
or rank,and they come recommended by the addition- 
al qualities of candour and diffidence in the writer. 
Situated in the fouth-eaftern provinces of the Coro- 
mandel coaft, provinces beyond the reach of the out- 
rages Of the firft Mohammedan invaders, he had an 
opportunity of contemplating, «in its genuine fea- 
tures, the remains of that ftupendous fyftem of fu- 

erftition which, im ancient eras, overfpred the 
whole of this moft beautiful and wealthy region of 
the Greater Afia. The hordes of barbarians who, 
attracted by the profpect of that beauty, and incit- 
ed by the hope of obtaining that wealth, burft from 
the northern frontiers of Hindoftani on its enérvated 
progeny, and bowed them down beneath their yoke, 
were unable ‘o penetrate into thefe diftan: regions 
on which the vertical fun darts his fervid beams, 
inflames the rage wd ote xe! and elevates the ardour 
of fuperftition. hat our author witnefled oe. 
this 
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this remote fhore, he feems accurately to have mark- 
ed and daithfully to have pourtrayed. His jan- 
guage is eafy and perfpicuous, and every page 
breathes the dictates of a fincere and benevolent 
heart. 

Mr. Kinderfley, however, “is not the firfl invef- 
tigator of she peculiar reli gious rites and ceremo+ 
nies prev alent on the coat of. Coromandél 5. at Ma- 
daura, the Jefuits had in the la{t century ettablila- 
éd themfelves; and, inthe ninth volume of tie 


- Retires Edifiantes et Curteufes, the reader Wil! fired” 


along account of Madurians, and their, cultoms,: 
by Father Bouchet, the faperi orof the miflion,’ in 
a letter to Bifhop Huet, the celebrated antlidr of 
Demonfiratio Evangelica.. We have compared this” 
and other letters in that voluminous work with the 
book before ‘us, and are induced to think more: fa- 
vourably than heretofore of the verity of thofe pi- 

ous miffionaries, from the general confonance. of 
their narration with that of our ingenious country- 
man. Wecould not have concéived that the Su- 
preme ‘Deity, who,—Sir Wiiliam Jones informs us 


in the Affatic Refearchies, is in India,—univerfally 


ftyled ‘Brubme, fhould, at Madura, be known only 
only. by the name.of the Parabaravafton ; yet this 
is really the cafe,. with only alittle change in tlie. 
orthography, as the reader will find in the following 
fummary of the peninfular'creéd * which; however 
in fome points it-may vary, bears on the whole too 
general a feature of fimilitude ta that of Upper 
Hindoftan, ‘to admit of a doubt that in ithe moft. 
ancient’ periods in the” Indian “empire,—periods 
perhaps ond the reach, of hisman atinals,—the 
natives of this extenfive region were not lefs bound 
by. one grand ;religious:.code, than. obedient , to the 
iceptre of on one ie de Sovereign, whofe. domain eX 
“yt ; tended 


+ 
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terided from the fnowy ridge of Caucafus, in Jati- 
tude 34 north, to the parched mountains of the 
fouth which terminate at Cape Comorin, within a 


few degree of the line. 

‘ The Hindoo mythology may be divided into five diftinG parts, 
forming one complete {cheme of religious faith ; «iz. their be- 
lief in, 

‘ I. The one Supreme firft Caufe of all things; called by 
them ParauBAHRAH-VUSHTOO*, 

‘ II, The three divine powers of creation, prefervation, and 
deftrudtion, yefiding in three diftin& intelligences, named Brun. — 
mA, VeggHnoo, and SHivven; who are fuppofed to be 
not only whree perfons, but alfo in an intimate degree confd- 
lidated into one compound being: they are accordingly indif. 
criminately termed Moomoorticoet t (or the three gods) ; and 
alfo Treemoorree; or the ¢riple god. The refpective wives 
and defcendents of thefe (who as fuch, alfo receive divine honours) 
may be ranged under this fecond head. 

‘Ill, A race of demons, who are invoked, not for pofitive 
good, but folely for protection from evil, and are termed 
Darvaupecost. With them we thall clafs thofe evil {pirits, 
againft whofe malevolence this prote¢tion is fought. 

«IV. A very different order of intelligences, which bear a 
near refemblance to the genii of the Arabians, and in fome re. 


ipedis to the demi-gods of- the Roman ua oleay ; asamong them 
a 


are fuppofed to exift their ancient heroes and faints. Thefe are 


termed DalveRGoRL. 
‘ V. Nine principal celeftial lominaries ; in whofe influences 


on human events they have great faith, and which are called 
Nova Grecum. 

« Vhe great firft Caufe of all, Parnausanran-V usuToo, 
has no temples or religious rites whatever; nor is he ever public- 
ly and directly worfhipped in his fpiritual immaterial capacity ; 
and I apprehend, he is very rarely the immediate objeét of pri-._ 
vate devotion, The TreemMoorrtes are by fome of the more 
intelligent and learned (though by no means by the bulk of the 
Hindsos) worthipped, not only as ong, but as the Supreme Being 
himfelf. They are now, however, more generally adored ‘fe. 
parately ; and, as well as their wives and offspring, univerfally, 
through the medium of external images. The demons are no 
otherwife objects of invocation, than merely for the negative 





“¢ * In the northern parts of India the great firft Caufe is, I un- 


derfiand, called Brabme.’ 


¢ + The termination goed ferves to exprefs the p/ara/ number.’ . 
benefit 
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benefit of protection from evil fpirits, over whom they prefide. 
As for the fourth and fitth clafles, they are not honoured either 
with temples, or regular rites of worfhip.’ 


Not only the jefuits, but the Dutch travellet 
Nieuhoff, with Baldeus and M. Sonnerat, had pre- 
vioufly explored thefe fouthern diftrids of India ; 
none of thefe writers, however have given fo mi- 
nute an account of the fuperftitidts notions, pre- 
_ dominant among the natives, as Mr. Kinderfley has 
prefented to us. Thofe who may compare his rela- 
tion with the effay of Sir William Jones on the 
gods of Greece, Italy, and India, inthe firft volume 
of the Afiatic Refearches, will trace, under all the dif- 
guife of the Tamoul or fouthern orthography, the 
mythological characters of the higher India: with 
this advantage to thofe who may hereafter vifit the 
fame region, that every word is {pelled as the authox 
heard it pronounced on the fpot. ‘Thus, auatar is 
_ written avadaur with the fyllable am annexed’: the 
‘termination am being ufually added in the Tamu- 
lian dialect to neuter fubftantives, in the very fame 
manner as in Latin, fubftantives of that gender 
terminate inum. See Mr. Chambers on the Ta- 
mulian diale&t, in Afiatic refearches, vol. I. p. 
140. 

"paying before obferved that the mythology over 
all India, however varying in minuter points, refts 
on the fame bafis; having alfo, in various preced- 
ing Reviews, and efpecially in thofe which detailed 
the learned labours of the Afiatic Society, entered 
at large into that mythology ; we muft refer fuch of 
our readers as may wifh to mark the /bades of diffe- 
rence, vifible in the various aud diftant regions: in 
India, to the work itfelf ; concluding our genera] 

ftrictures 





f 
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ftri€tures on the firft or introductory fection of 
the volume under confideration, with the author's 
curious account of the xova-gregum, or nine great 


luminaries : 

¢ 1. Swriaw (the Sun), is the principal and father of the five 
primary planets ; Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, and Saturn, 
He has no temples or feparate public worfhip; but when the Bra- 
mins go (as they do.eyery morning) to wath themfelves in rivers 
or tanks, they w/e to take feme water in their hands, with which 
making certain motions, and looking towards the fun, they regu- 
larly offer up a fhort prayer to that great ]aminarv, This diurnal 
ceremony is called jebdidaumam. It is moreover to be obferved, 
that no act of public worfhip to any deity whatever is engaged in 
hy day, without an exprefs oftenfible regard tothe Sun. He has 
a wile called Sauyah-Daivee, and a Charioteer, Aurosnen (the 
dawn), which is very expreflively reprefeated by the deubtful 
figure of the.zpper half only of aman; the reft of his perfon bes 


a 


ing fuppofed not yet emerged from darknefs. 

‘ 2. Chandrai (the Moon) is fuppofed to be a male intelligence 
and is accordingly furniihed with a wife named Rogunnee. 
6 3. Shevau (by which is fignified the planet Mars). 

‘ 4. Bouden (Mercury). 

© 5. Veeyauyum (Jupiter), 

¢ 6. Velli or Shoocray (Venus). 

© 9. Shuunee (Saturn), 

* Itis a circumftance of great fingularity, that thefe feveral 
luminaries give the Hindoo names to the days of the week, in 
the precife order they obtained among the Romans, and, from 
them, among the fouthern European nations at.this day. Not 
only fo, but from the circumftance of Ve/li (who prefides as did 
Venus, over Friday) being the only /emale*intelligence among 
the five primary planets; and from the refemblance: which the 
character of S4tunnee (of which alone. I know any thing), 
will, in the following romance, be found to bear to that. of Sa- 
turn, there is every reafon to conclude (not only, what is very 
certain, that the very /ame planets give names to the Hisdoo,days 
of the week, in the exaét rotation they did among the Romans, 
but) that the intelligences fuppofed to dwell in them are meant 
to denote the identical charaGers which farnifh the Latin names 
to thefe planets; a circumftance which affords a ftrong prefump- 
tion of the Roman and Hindoo mythology being derived from 
one common origin. ese 

‘ To complete the number of zize intelligent luminaries, the 
Hindoos, add, ; 


8. Ruccay 
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‘ 8 Rucca, or, the caput draconis, 

‘ g. Kaydoo, or the cauda draconis. 

‘ Thefe two ftars they conceive to belong to an immenfe fnake 
{or in other words, tothe conftellation known to us by the name 
of the Dragon). ‘This fnake was transformed by Veesx noo into 
this figure, from that of two giants; he is, in confequence, fup- 
pofed to bear mortal enmity to the Sun and Moon, by whofe 
machinations the transformation took place, and whom he ac- 
cordingly from time to time ec/ip/es, by attempting to fwallow 
them. ' ) 

¢ Loft as the fcience of aftronomy is at this day among the 
Hindoos, yet their prefent ability to calculate eclipfes, is a fuffi- 
cient proof that this ftory was fabricated (contrary to the better 
_ knowledge of the Bramins), merely for the purpofe of engrafting 
on the popular mythology ; which probably has a nearer connec 
tion with their aftronomy than is genetally imagined.’ 


The circumiflance, above noticed, of the fame 
lanets giving name to the fame days of the week 
in India which they antiently were applied to de- 
note in Greece and Rome, is very curious, and would 
incline us to conjecture that the Indians, either by 
means of Pythagoras, who vifited the old Brach- 
manes, or elfe from the Arabians, in later periods, 
had borrowed the principles of the Greek aftrono- 
my,---did we not more reafonably conclude that 
the nations of the eaft, who were fo grofsly addicted 
in the earlieft ages of the world to the worthip of 
the heavenly luminaries, had previoufly formed a fy- 
{tem of aftronomy, which might have been firft im- 
ported into Egypt from the Greater Afia, and by 
the ufual channel might afterward have flowed in- 

to Greece. 
_ We come now to the confideration of the Tex- 
roa-VauLaver Kuppuz, or the Ocean of Wifdom; 
amoral and dida¢tic poem, abounding with unaf- 
fected fentiments of philanthropy, fraught with fu- 
blime precepts of piety, and every where iiluftra- 
tive of the original habits and fimp!e manners of 
the yet uncorrupted progeny of Brahma. Mr. K. 
3 ° has 
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has not tranflated the whole of this poem, the origi- 
gal of which, inthe Tamoul dialect, is of confide- 
rable antiquity, and of great length; but he has 
obliged his readers with various extracts from it; 
by which the mind is ftrongly impreffed with an 
idea of the high value of the original as a work in- 
culcating on man the great duties of his ftation, 
his moral relation as a rational agent, and particu- ° 
larly the practice of the amiable virtues of domeftic 
life. 

Throughout this tract, .itis remarkable how ge- 
nerally the notion of a pre-exifient fate, the fource 
of the intended apology for the namelefs evils that 
embitter human life, is diffufed. It is deeply con- 
nected with that prevailing idea in the religious 
code of Hindoftan, ‘that the period of terreftrial 
fojourning is a ftate of difcipline and vier 
preparatory toa better, and has an immediate rela- 
tion to paft fcenes of joy or forrow, of piety or 
guilt, extending upwards through the vaft chain of 
Being to its firft link, and ftretching forwards to 
eras of which the immenfe diftance mocks the curi- 
ous glance of the contemplative mind. On this 
doctrine, the metempfychofis was doubtlefs found- 
ed, and it is intimately connected with the Chrifti- 
an doétrine of the fall of man from a flate of origi- 
nal rectitude and happinefs ; whether that fatal cala- 
mity happened in fome garden of an earthly para- 
dife, or in the regions of celeftial blifs. His weak- 
neffes, his wants, his imperfect attainments, fpeak 
him a degraded creature : religion declares the fact ; 
and oriental traditions, defcending from the primi- 
tive race, apparently corroborate it. 

A few extracts from this venerable work, which 
the author ftates to be 1400 years old, will prove - 
the uniform opinions of the Indians on this point, 

as 
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as well as juftify our affertion in regard to its general 
character, as a valuable repolitery of facred and 
moral precepts: 
‘ ON THE WORSHIP OF THE SUPREME BEING. ; 
¢ As in afl languages the letter A is atthe head of the alphabet ; 
fo is the all-wife Gop at the head of all the worlds, 
¢ Though one fhould be intimately acquainted witn the whole 
circle of fciences, and mailer ot the selpeciive principles 
on which the moift abfirufe ot them are founded.; yet, if this 
knowledge be unaccompanied by the hymble worithip of the 
omnifcient Gop, it fhall prove altogether vain and unprofita. 
ble. 
‘ Thofe, who with devout hearts draw near to the adorable 
feet of the Supreine Being, whofe feat is on fowers*, hall afcenad 
‘to that ftate,- which is above all the worlds, and there enjoy in- 
corruptible happinefs. : 
« The praife or cenfure of this world, fhall not affect thofe, 
who worfhip, and fincerely feek the glory of the true Gop, 
¢ Thofe who uniformly mortify theltive fenfes of fight, hea- 
ring, tafte, finell, and feeling, fhallfor ever enjoy blifs ‘unpe- 
rifhable. 
¢ Thofe only who in prayer humbly approach the feet of that 
Being, to whom nothing is equal, fhall efcape the ordinary 
cares and troubles of the mind, and only thofe who ferve that Be- 
ing, whofe benevolence is boundlefs as the ocean, fhall pafs Over 
and quit the /ea of mortal exiftence *.’ 


@uteeen 





* Being /eated on flowers, implies, ] imagine, a ftate of com- 
placency and beatitude.’ (‘The facred flowers of the Lotos, on 
which all the Eaftern deities recline, are in this paflage doubt. 
lefg meant.) 

* + The Minds believe not only in a future, but alfo ina 
prior ftate of exiftence ; and the particulars of this dottrine feem 
to be nearly as follows ; viz. 

« Thataman is born into this world /even times as man. That 
according to his condué in each ftate of exiftence, is his birth, 
fortune, &c. in the fucceeding one. ‘That when good men are 
entirely purified trom all imperfection, they no longer ate de- 
tained in the /ea of mortal exiftence, butare transterred to different 
degrées of blifs: and, finally, abforbed into the infinite ocean of 
eternal lifey Gono :—while bad fouls are fent to do further pe 
nance on earth, in the bodies of jackalls, crows, pigs, &c. &c. 
or fometimes of dwmons.’ 

Voue LU. 3 I. . 

To 
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‘Lo the above extract we fhall add a few paflages, 
which forcibly imprefied our minds with admiration 
of the purity and fublimity of the antient Hitdoo 
fyftem of ethics: 

; : ‘ ON CHARITY. 

‘ True charity implies a heart free from impurity ; without 
this, all pretenfions to that virtue are a’mere exterior, a mafk. 

¢ It is eflential to real benevolence, not toenvy the poffeffions 
ot others; to defpife the low purfuits which io much engage lit- 
tle and debafed minds ; ‘and finally, not to fuffer the puriuits of 
gain to affe& the heart, the temper, or the tongue. 

‘ Do not fondly fay to yourfelf, Iam now young ; when Jad. 
vance more in years, I will then practife benevolence ; and 
why ; becaufe life is uncertain ; and at all events, it pafieth away 
like water poured into a broken veffel; therefore exercife cha- 
rity and felf-denial at the prefent moment, and at the hour of 
death your prayers fhall be anfwered. 

* Thar the a! vantages of charity are infinite, it isnot necefla- 
ry to prove by laboured dédu@tions from the vaides and fhafries 
tor behold yonder palangueen :—what occafions one man to ride 
on it at his eafe, and the reft to groan under its weight ? certain. 
ly itis becaufe in their preceding ftate of exiftence, the former 
was beneficent ; the latter were deficient in charity.’ 


‘ ON DOMESTIC LIFE. 

« The fimple head of a family, who walks through life in the 
paths of innocence and benevolence, is really’a fuperior chara€ter 
to the abitratted-afcetic ; or the moft rigid Sanee-affre .* 

« A family life is, upon the wholes more meritorious than 
a fequeftered folitude ; at the fame time thofé who, embracing 
the latter, give no room for reproach or fcandal, are to be high- 
ly venerated. In fhort, the good father of a family, thou 
mete mortal, is a fit companion for the Daivers. + It is incumbent 
on a profeffed hermit, utterly to renounce his paffions and worldly 
purfuits ; but where a domeftic charaéter retrains only from the 
abuje of thefe, he fhall be found duly prepared for the worlds of 


biiis.’ 


—_— 














‘ * A Sance-affee is a reclufe of very high order.’ 
« + Such conceflions from the pen ot a Hindso pricft, made 
1400 years ago, will have fome credit with thofe who know at 
how low a rate, moral duties have been eftimated in Europe, 
within thefe 2 or 300 years; or indeed, im fome parts, even 
now.” : oN 
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‘ ON PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 
* A good child is to be confidered a treafure ; firft, as being 
the immediate reward of the father’s good deeds ; and next, be- 
0 caufe the parent’s tame and happinefs, both in this life and the 
next, wil,be improved by the virtue of his offspring. 
‘ Sweeter to the parent than the /ea of mi‘k, is the fimple cone 
F gee t+, which has perhaps been foiled by the little hands of his 
, child. 
¢ Noexternal fenfation is fo grateful to the body, as the touch 


. of the foft cheeks of one’s own child.—No found fo delightful to 

5 the mother’s ear, as the voice of her infant. 

i ‘ He who isa ftranger to the feelings of a parent, may take : 
delight in the mellifiuous notes of a flute, or in. the more fonde, 

; ~ fous viol; butto the parent’s ear thefe are lefs harmonious than 
the fimple mufic of an infant’s prattle.’ 

f ‘ ON HOSPITALITY. 

~i ¢ As the feafitive plant thrinks from the flighteft touch; fo 

f does an unkind look caufe the countenance of the dependantgvett 

to fall. 

4 ‘ Itmay be added, that the mere {melling’ of the fenfitive 

: ' plant, will not, if it be untouched, occafion it to fhrink ; but 

; 


alook, without a word, will fuffice fatally to clo/e up, as it 

were, thecomfort of a dependant.’ 

r . £ ONINGRATLTUDE, 

* Never forget, never defert him whofe friendfhip has exten- 
ded itfelf to you in the days of calamity. Remember it, if 
poffible, through all your /ecem ftages of human exittence. 

‘ Toforget a benefit received is fcandalous in the extreme ; 
but inftantly to caft away the recolleétion of the injuries you may 
have experienced, is truly great. 

‘ Ifhe thathas rendered youa voluntary difinterefied fervice, 
fhould afterwards do you even.a mortal injury ; think of his for- 

Le @ ex. kindnefs, till you confider as fuch, even his evil dealings 

towards you f{. 
‘ He who truftrates the intended effect of great charaties, com 
mits an atrocious fin, which however there are means of atoning 3 
but ingratitude is a crime which can never be done away. 





¢ + The water in which rice is boiled ; which, with the addi- 

tion of a kap/icum, forms a very commen beverage.’ 
‘ ¢ Thishyperbolic ftyle, (which is apt to ftartle the correct 
_ earot Europeans), feems to pervade all Eaitern writings ; efpe- 
cally the more ancient : and to have been perfeétly underitood 
9. by the readers of thatday. We obferve it particularly in fome 


parts of our Saviour’s exquifite fermon on the mount.’ 
. ‘ To 
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‘ Tocut off the teats * ot a cow ; to occafion a pregnant Wo. 
man to mifcarry ; to injure a Bramin ; are fins of the moft 
aggrav ated nature ; but more atrocious than thofe, is ingrati- 
tude.’ > 

In tht fecond and laft ‘Specimen,’ we find a. 
fyftem of morality equally fublime and interefiing 
with that ofthe former, but cloathed ina more agreea- 
ble drefs. Dida&tic precepts moft feelingly imprefs 
and delight the mind, when they are blended and 
enilivened with the brilliant fallies of imagination; ' 
and it has therefore been the conftant practice of 
the philofophers of Afia to deliver their precepts in 
the way of parable and pleafing allegory. ‘The 
Heeptopades, a tranflation from Sanfcrit, by Mr. 
Wilkins, though already in part known to the world 
under the title of ** Fables of Pilpay,” is a remar- 
kable and beautiful inflance of this oriental mcde 
of propogating the principles of morality and wif- 
dom. Jefus Chrift himfelf, the greateft teacher 
that ever appeared among men, adopted this me- - 
thod of promulgating the pure dogmata of the nob- 
left religious and moral code ever given to the 
world. 

The Newta-Rajan is a Hindoo romance ; a- 
bounding with picturefque and fervid imagery, and 
opening tothe European invettigatot of Afiatic an- 
‘ tiquities a wide field of amufement. From me 

text, new light is reflected on a fubject very little 
known,---the mythology of the fouthern region of ° 
India; and from the notes, always inflructive and 
judicious, on the fame fubject, much additional in- 
formation relative to the general religious rites 
and-cuftoms of the Hindoos is to be gleaned. It 
is valuable alfo as a powerful diffwafive from gam- 








“* The cow held facred by all Hindoot,? 
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where it has innmemorially reigned triumphant, but 
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ing: a vice which infects not only the Eaftern world 





























alfo the ftill more licentious empires of the Weft. 
Chefs, and many other games in high repute, had 
their birth in Afia; and one of its greateft monarchs, 
Shah Rukh, derived his name from his having been / 
born at the moment in which his father ‘limur, 
engaged at chefs, had juft made the ftroke which 
the Perfians call /Zaa rukb; that is, when the rukh, 
which wé name the knight, has given chec to the 
king. Ina part of the world, therefore, in which 
gaming is fo predominan® a production of this kind 
could not fail deeply to intereft,and have an excel- 
lent’ moral effect. ‘The tlory is, briefly, as fol- 
lows: | 
Nella Rajah, the foyereign of a vaft empire, pof- 

feffed ‘of fplended talents of mind and great per- 
fonal accomplifhments, was united toa _princefs, 
young, affectionate, and of exquilite beauty. ‘They 
lived in the enjoyment of every accumuiated blef- 
fing to wirich their elevated {lation entitled them, 
till the fpirit of gaming, (perfonified by /Lunce) 
entered into the former; who, in one fatal hour, 
loft his throne, his treafures, and every appendage 
of grandeur, and, with his beautiful wife, was 
gbliged to take fhelter in the defart from the fcoffs 
@ad infult of his lately deveted and fubmiflive fub- 
jects. Here the bittere!t anguifh corrodes the heart 
of the repentant monarch, while the foothing and 
tender confolations offered by his faithful confort 
only aggravate his grief, and harrow up with remorfe 
his wounded foul. Here he proves how treacherous 
is the proffered friéndihip of thofe who furround 
the throne of princes; how interefted is their adu- 
lation; and in general how deeply flained with 
bafenefs and ingratitude is the heart of man in this 


his 
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his degraded fate. His fitwation and diftraction in 
this dreary defart are defcribed in the following ani, ° 
mated manner: : 

‘ Haying cheered the drooping fpirits of his wiie with thefe 
flattering aflurances, intermingled and fweetly enforced with 
tnd embraces, they proceeded’ on their way; which Shannee, 
whofe malice was yet unfatiated, took care to render as dreadful 
as pofible. Impervious darknefs fuddenly fpread around them, 
while thefe unfortunate travellers were now obftruéted by tocky 
heights, now hurled down tearful declivities. ‘The king, though 
furrounded with multiplied horrors, yetanimated by the remone 
ftrances and example of his queen, maintained his fortitude ; and 
both of them fervently adoring the great preferver VeEsHNOO, 
were by him invifibly led to paols of water, where they refted 
trom their toils, and allayed their raging thirft. Here loft in 
pitchy darknefs, ignorant of the courfe they were purfuing, and 
opprefled with extreme fatigue, they laid themfelves down on the 
bare ground, where fleep infenfibly fealed the eyes of the exhauf- 
ted Yummai xutec, (the queen). The king, however, remained 
on the watch, and as was natural in this melancholy retirement, 
gave way to the moft mournful reflefifons. His own infatuation 
and folly; the infolent cruelty of the Peyb-carrab. Rajah ; the 
adventure of the deceitful birds; all pafied in difmal review bes 
fore his recollection : but nothing occafioned him fuch keen fen. 
fatiers of anguifh, as the confideration of the undeferved diftrefg 
in which he had involved Tummei-untre. 

‘ ‘Turning his languid eyes towards his fleeping bride. “ Oh 
gods !” cried he, “ there on the hardearth, has funk, under the 
pteflure of calamity, my lovely mate! like the fickly lous 
whofe juicy ftook has been withered by the fierce rays of a ver- 
tical fun. Every ordinary princefs repofes at this hour on foft 
beds, and their moft fanciful wants are officioufly fupplied by obfe, 
quious attendants ; while friendlefs, and famifhed lies there 
aunxnay gaited queen !--Oh God ! I can no longer endure to wit 
nefs the miferies 1 have brought on this. matchlels woman. Per- 
haps, nay it is highly probable, if 1 now leave her, when light 
returns, abandoned by me, and recollecting the way whichI 
pointed out as leading to Veederapoor, the will bend her fteps 
thither; which, while I am prefent, fhe never will confent.to 
do. ‘There, in the arms of her parents and children, fhe will at 
leaft be delivered from the hardfhips of this vagabond dite.” The 
more he confidered the fubje&, the more’ did he approve the 
plan of quitting her while thé was afleep ; till finally refolving on 
the meafure, he flarted from the ‘ground ; and tearing off four 
cubits length of the only cloth that was left to boths he peepee 
almo 
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almoft choked with excefs of agony, to part with his only remain- 
ing comfort :—incomparably more ;recious to him than life, 
Tearing himfelf away from the dear fpot, he had fcarce left her 
before his heart failed him, and his rebellious feet infenfibly 
brought him back te his fleeping love: « Why, my Twmmar 
untee /” exclaimed he, as he hung overher charms ; “ why did 
you fo rathly reject the king of Daivers in favour of a finful mor- 
tal?—~and oh! what crimes can I have formerly committed 
to caufe me to be the initrument of fuch mifery to this harme 
lefs. innocent !—But hufh! my foul ;--no beings whatever 
can control the decrees of Bh uma ; fhall an earthly mortal then 
difpute them?” Obferving her fair neck expofed, he firft kifled, 
- then gently covered it with the cloth, and again attempted to 
leave her : but again his teacherous feet led back the love-bound 
‘monarch to his Tammai-nztee. ‘That refplendent countenante 
which ftill beamed beauty through the cloud of her misfortunes ; 
that form of fymmetry more graceful than the figure of the hea- 
venly aunnays ; that Matias difplay too ot manly wifdom and 
fortitude, combined with the tender attachment and obedience, 
. which on this fevere trial the had exhibited; all confpired to 

fwell his burfting heart, till exhaufted nature, unable to fupport 
fuch a continued confliét of paffion, funk under the weight, and 
_left the Rajah fenfelefs on the ground. 

* Recovering, however, from this fituation and afhamed of 
his weaknefs, he made another effort to quit her; but itill, fill 
in vain. And thus for three hours;was the enamoured monarch 
moved forwards and backwards by contending paffions, as a {wing 
agitated by varying winds. At length fummoning up his courage, 
he finally departed, after calling down upon her the bleffing of 
Heaven in the following terms. “ Oh, mighty Versunoo! 
who beholdeft thisinnocent fufferer, preferve her, I béfeech thee 
from all the dangers ot this fcene of horrors; guard her from the 
ae ferpent, fromthe ferocious tiget, the wild elephant, and 
all the deadly inhabitants of thefe woods ; protect her more efpeci- 
ally from the more fell grafp of human villainny ; and convey her 
in fafety to her parents and children.” With this fervent ejacula- 
tion he finallyquitted the unconfcious Tammai-uatee ; and had 
already made confiderable progrefs into the immenfe wildemefs ; 
when his inveterate and powerful enemy Ssvnuee prepared for him 
another trial of fortitude.’ 


The Prince and Princefs thus feparated, (not 
we think, greatly to the bonour of the Rajah’s gal- 
lantry) they refpeclively undergo a variety of ad- 
ventures, which make room for the agency of the 


principal 
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principal characters in the Indian mythology, eéx- 
travagant indeed, but not improperly intreduced in- 
toaprofeiied romance. ‘The,refult is, that, after 
three years abfence from each other, alter the feve- 
re{t triais of her connubial conftancy, and after the 
expiation of his offence by a variety of fufferings | 
they areagain united, and re-eftablifhed on the, ° | 
throne with increafed fplendourand felicity, foun- 
ed on a more durable batis. 
The doctrine of the pre-exiftence of fouls alfo 
pervades every page of this inftructive allegory ; | 
tltat peculiar andardent love which the Hindoos 
offefs for their children, breaks forth in many 
affecting paflages ; the folar and lunar fuperftition «| 
of the Hindoos is conttantly in view ; and the Lo- 
tos gives birth to not lefs_ brilliant fimilies than the 
productions of Benares. ‘The fyftem of mytholo- 
gy therefore is the fame, however the inferior ma- 
chinary may vary; Madura and Mattra pour the 
fame fong to Vefhnoo ; and the Deity fhines forth, 

‘ with equal fplendour, as an Avatar, in Chrifhna at , 
the latter place, as in Rama near the fouthern pio- 
montory. Could there be any doubt of this faA, 
or were there any apparent foundation for fuppo- — 
fing with Mr’ Chambers, in the Afiatic Refearches, 
that a very different fyflem of devotion from tht 
of the Brahmins reigns on the foutherm extremit 
of the peniniula, it would ftill be deftroyed by the 
fpecimens of {culptures arid paintings, copied on 
the fpot from venerable temples or choultries, pre- 
fented to the reader in the final fection of this vo- 
lume. We recommend to the European artift an 
attentive infpection of the ftyle of architeture, 
and of the minutely elaborate decorations of the 
columns, which the plates reprefent ; and, to the 
amateur of Afiatic antiquities, an accurate examina- 

tion 
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tion of the mythological figures engraven on them. 
The firft plate in the work exhibits to us the Hindoo 
Cupid, riding on a parrot, with a fugar-cane for 
hisbow, and with a flowery arrow. The fecond 
difplays the Treemourtee, or divine triad of India 
‘ which (fays our author) is commonly exprei jed 
by three faces on one dovy, but hére the xuz/y of this 
triad is itll more diftinctly noticed by three fepa- 
rate bodies om one leg.’ The third plate reprefents 
Shivven (or Seena) dancing in his anger, with the 
infernal goddefs Caullee ; or Time, the deftroy- 
er. " 

On the whole, thefe fpecimens of Hindoo lite- 
rature cannot fail to amply gratify both the Kuro- 
pean and the Afiatic reader. Ihe former will have 
his heart improved by the benevolent fyfte m of 
Hindoo ethics, and his fancy delighted with a new 
train of poetical imagery; the latter will find his 
knowledge of oriental mythology and hiftory exten- 
ded and enlarged, with this additional fattsfaction, 
that his information fprings {roma genuine fource. 


» 
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Arr. II. Sejour de Dix-Mois en Pian: Fc. i. e. Ten Months 
Refidence in France, by an Emigrant who could not get away 
from Toulon in December 17939 and who did not efc ape from 

ance till the Prifoners confined in Paris were enlarged in Aue 
ft 1794. By the Comte pe ***, 8vo. Parts I, and Ll. 2s, 
each, De Boffe, London. 


T H ISlittie performance feems to belong to, 
that clafs of ferious romances in which, though 
truth may be the foundation, the embeliifhments and 
epifodes appear to be fupplied ‘by fiction. “The 
hero of the piece, like other heroes of romance, 
givesan account of his family, education, and; firlt 
love. as 
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ving been bred to the naval fervice of his 
countty, he was at Louion when that ciuiy opened 
her port to the B = ya fleet, and put herfeif Under 

sprotection.. His Jefcnption of the evacuation of 

« place by the ailies is as impreflive and aftecting, 
as his picture of the barbarities committed by the vie- 
torious French on entering ‘Toulon is: fhocking, 
He efcaped the general carnage by mixing with and 
having been taken for one of the galley flaves, the 
only body of men who expe erienced mercy from the 
con erors. ‘Ile fays that 200 of the inhabitants, 
who wer the warme2 parti fans of the Convention, 

ent outto ¢ 0 ngratuiate their friends onthe expul- 
fion of the Eneiifh, and the return of Touion to 
the dominion ot France; but Toulon had been de- 
clared infamous; and therefore its inhabitants, 
whether friends or foes, muit not expect any quar- 
ter. Accordingiy, thefe 200 menwere put to death, 
ant the foidiers, having cut off their ears, fixed 
them in their hats over their cockades, and thus 
made their entrance into the town. During three 
days, they giutted themfelves with the blood of the 


Touloneic, and fraiernized only wath the galley 


flaves. 
Having mixed with the flaves, the Count pre- 
tended that he was a Swifs, who had been fentehced 


to ihe gallies for fmuggling; he was immediately | 


liberated, and obtained a pailport and fome money 
to return to his own country. He departed with 
that view : but an obftacle occurred near the fren- 
tier, which made him change his mind, and bend 
his courfe towards the interior part of France. He 
arrived at Lyons, where he remained during the 


fiege. ‘This event he defcribes in the flyle of a 


matter; and he fhews that the Convention at Paris 
‘might well have trembled for itfeif, for there were 
- aliembled 
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ie at one dinner given at Lyons, deputies 

rom 52 out ot the 63 departments o! Steere nia- 
se a majority of 21, confederated for the purpofe 
of refifting the authority of the new rulers of ‘the 
Convention. He telis us that ‘ined were alfo depn- 
ties from 14 Cities'and towns, and from 4oo iut- 
rounding villages. 

On the: point of efcaping from Lyons afte’ it was 
taken by the troops of he ‘Conventic n, the Count 
was itopped bya whimfical accident ; he was cart éed, 
 difguifed as a female before a police tagiitrate 
and, juitas he was going to be dfiniiied, was difees 
vered to be ‘a man, and a royalift; asfuch he was 
condemned to death: bit by fome unknown in- 
fluence he was fuffered- to efcape from prifon. 
He travelled through Lower Languedoc, Gevau- 
dan, and the Cevennes, as a drover, in the fervice 
of a dealer in cattle. He aiterward became ac qua nt- 
ed with a fociety of determ ‘ned royalifts under che 
mafk of the mott decided republicans. In the ace 
counts which he gives of their plans, their views, 
and their intentions, he takes oceafion to exprefs 
his own opi nions of the internal ftate of France, 
and would have his readers believe that, in the 
midit of thofe who bellow loudeit for a republic, 
t oft zealous champions for monarchy are to be 
fotind—No doubt of this! Is-not every public 
caufe, good or bad, lialbie to dangers atten ing the 
treachery of. prerended friends, whofe employment 
is to deceive and betray ? 

In the fecond part of this work, we have the fe- 
quel of the Count’s adventures. He teiis us that 
he at length reached the army of the royalifts com- 
martided by Charette, with whom he had previouf- 
ly lived in the ‘ftricteft friendfhip, and under 

 hofe banners he engaged to fight. Here he takes 

an 
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an opportunity of giving a hiflory of the war in 
la Vendee,’ both before and-after his arrival. , The 
country known, fince the revolution, by the ame 
of la Vendee, lies on the fouth of the Loire, inthe 
province which was formerly called Poitou, and 
which was united to the crown of Engiand by the 
marriage of Henry IT. with Kleanor.of Acquitaine, 
It isan uneven country, full ef natural faftnefies, 
covered with thick forefls, and. interfperfed with 
bogs or {wamps. | It is remarkable that its appear- 
ance has undergone little or no change fince the 
days of Julius Cefar; who, in his Commentaries, 
acknowleges that jt was a diftri€t which, en the ae- 
count.of the obflacies oppoted to him by nature 
and the obftinate ‘refiftance of the inhabitants, he 
never could compteteiy fubdue. ‘This may be con- 
fidered as an apdlogy for the republican generals 
lately {ent againit it, and for the leaders of the Con- 
vention, who propofed an amneily as means much 
more efiectual than arms, to reclaim the people of 
that country. The name of. la, Vendee, which it 
received from the Conftituent Aflembiy, when it 
was made one of the 83 departments of France, 
was taken from a muddy little river till then tcarce- 
ly known beyond its own marfhy banks. ‘The firft 
who raifed the flandard of royalty in that quale 
was Charetie, a young gentleman only 28 years 
age, who, onthe 1oth of March 1792, at Mache- 
could in the neighbourhood of Nantz; his native 
place, proclaimed Louis XVII. He was originally 
brought up to the fea, and, at the time of the re- 
volution, wasa lieutenant in the royal navy. His 
example was foon followed by Stofflet, who had been 
a private in the Swifs guards; and about the fame 
time Catineau, the facriflan of the church of soot) 
preau, appeared at the npag of a third body of ro? 
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alifts, and declared for the fame caufe. The laft two- 
foon fubmiited to be commanded by men of higher 
rank, fuch as Monf. D’E/dée, an experienced ge- 
neral,- whom all acknowleged as commander in 
chies, Bonchamp, Lefcure, ry leuriot, aud La Roche- 
Facquelin : but thefe having’ fince failen in battle, 
it appears that S/oflet became again the leader of his 
party. 

When the forces of the royalifis were organized, 
they were divided-into three armies’ one aliembled 
in the weft to make head againit Nantz and Ojonne: 
the fecond was formed in the fouth to keep in check 
. Lucon and Fontenay-le-Comte ; while the third, 
which was the moit numerous of the whole, and 

had the greate{t number of enemies to combat, was 
{tationed to the eaft to watch the motions of the peo- 
pie of Saumur and itsenvirons, ‘The author fays 
that the firft was the weakeft of the three, that it 
acted diftinly and feparately from the other two, 
and was always commanded by Charette. . The 
Loire was the bulwark of la Vendee to the north. 
Their ‘firft movements were almoft irrefiitible : 
they took Fontenay, Thouars, and Saumur. ‘Lhe 
capture of this lait city was the confequence of a 
bloody battle and a decifive victory. At Thouars 
regulars were made.prifoners by the royalifts. 
hen they laid fiege to Saumur they were 50,000 
ftrong : but they could mufter no more than 18,000 
when they marched to befiege Nantz, great numbers 
of the peafantry having returned home to get in 
their harvett. In the fight at Vrine-bridge, 5000 
royalifts put 25,000 republicans to flight with dread- 
ful flaughter. Some few days afterward they did 
more » for with 6000 men they had'the boldwebe to 
attack 40,000, and defeated them, taking a part of 
their artillery and baggage: this was at the arate 
: battle 
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battie of Coron. Soon afterward, fortune began td: 
change fides; the rebublicans made themilelves 
matiers of Mortagne, (the piace which, if we mi fiake; 
not, gave the title of Earl to King. John befere 
he came to the crown,) Chollet, ‘ifiauge, and 
Beaupreau, recovered their cannon and prifoners, 
deftroyed the magazines collected by the royalifis, 
and penetrated at jait to the borders of the weods 
ail marfhes of la Vendee. ‘Thus ge,ooo men 
were left without. homes, and almoft without food 
orammunition, on the banks of the Loire ; while, 
to compete their misfortunes, D’ E/hee, Bonchamp,. 
and Le/cure were fo badly wounded, that they couid 
no longer take any pait in the operations of the ar- 
mies. ‘Thus fituated, fome one propofed that the 
troops fhould crofs the Loire, and march to meet 
the fuccours expected from England: the propofi- 
tion was adopted, and thus the main army was fepa- 
rated by that river from the ret of the Vendeans. 
This meafure was the ruin of the royalifls, and 
would not have been execuied, if the three gene- 
rals above mentioned had not been difabled from 
acting or adviling : and if La Roche-facquelin had 
not been abfent at the time, ferving with a. detach- 
ment. It was, the departure of this army that ena- 
led the commiffioners to aflure the Convention 
that the war of la Vendee wasatan end. It was at 
anend, for that time in la Vendee, but. it was 
raging with greater violence in Normandy and 
Brittany. ‘The royali{ts who crofled .the. Loire di- 
vided themfelves into two bodies; one of which 
marched into Normandy and laid fiege to Grande- 
vilie ; while the,other entered Brittany, and, keep- 
ing the thick forefis of Fougeres and Viere in their. 
rear, blockaded St. Maloes, and endeavoured to 
penetrate towardsConcale. In this pofition, ~_ 
waite 
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_ waited for intelligence from England, but nota {gil 
appeared on the coatt. In the mean time, fome 
gun-boats from St.° Maloes forced them io retire : 
before this event took place, a fingle Englifh fri- 
gate would have compelled thofe boats to keep i in 
port, and, trifling :as fuch a fuccour may appear, it 
might have given a turn to the affairs -of Europe. 
The royalifts, repulfed at Grandeville, formed a 
junction with shite who had blockaded St. Maloes: 
bit they carried with them difappointment and 
difcomfiture ; and, all being in want of provifions, 
defpair became gu..eral, ret all was loft. Boncham 
and: Lefcure could not reftore confidence to their 
friends, for they had died of their wounds ; and 
D’ Eléce had been carried for the benefitiof his 
health to Noirmoutier, which had fallen into the 
hands of Coarette. Upwards of 30,000 men had 
joined the royal army after it had croffed the Loire: 
but they had not the docility of the firft who decla- 
red for that party; and infil'ed on quitting a’ part 
-of the country in which they had experienced no- 
thing but difaiters. Invain did the commanders 
oppofe fuch a meafure ; the troops began their 
march without orders and leaders ; the ofhcers were 
obliged to give way to a torrent which they could 
not refit ; and, ‘unfortunately for their caufe, this 
retrograde movement had fcarcely taken place when 
the Englifh appeared on the coaft ; fo that had the 
royalifts remained a little longer, nothing could 
have prevented them from receiving Lord Moira 
intheir camp, with the fuccours and fupplies 
which he was carryingto them. 

The Vendeans, having re-croffed the Loire, over- 
ran the provinces “@f Maine and Anjou ; the con- 
ventionaliits were alarmed, and the tocfirf was kept 
ringing in every parifh as far as Orleans. The 
republicans 
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republicans kept themfelves ftrongly entreached to: 
the fouth and the eaft behind the Loire and other 
rivers, while the Convention was fending to their 
aid, in carriages, 30,000 men from: Flanders, to 
sertforce the army of C] herbourg, which was advan- 
cing from the North: while the army of Breft, 
confiiting of 80,000 men, was-approaching to fur- 
round them on the weit. In this fituation of afiairs, 
an emiflary diipateheé by Lord Moira had the good 
fortune to reach the royalifts in the neighbourhood 
of Angers, with advice that his Lerdihip was on the 
coaft. La Roche-Facquelin propofed on this occa- 
fion a bold arid defpevate meature, which was to: 
pufh forwards with all pofiible difpatch to Cher. 
bourg, and feize that town, which would cover 
them from all attacks by land, and epen té them an 
eafy Communication with England. The meafure 
was generally approved ; an d the propofer immedi- 
ately fet forwards, withthe main body of bis army, 
to carry it into eng one leaving a third: of his. 
nimbers to cover his march, and colle& the diftes 
rent corps that were f a overthecountry. The 
republicans followed, and, near the city of Mons, 
coming up with the rear of the royalifts, a furious’ 
attack took place. ‘The impetuofity of the royalitis 
was irrefiftible ; they carried every thing befor 

them : but,* not fatisfied with repulfing the herall 
they putfued the flying: troops a great way from the 
field of battle; and at Jaft had the misfortune of 
falling in with a freth army of republicans, whofe 
onfet, in their then exhautted ftate, they were not 
able'to bear ; the reyalifis fled-in their turn, and 
Weflerman's cavalry made a dreadful flaughter of 
their difperfed troops. This General, -purfuing. 
hisadvantges, came up with the centre, the wag- 


gons, baggage, ammunition, provifions, the aged: 
and 
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and the wounded ; and thefe laft were butchered , 
without mercy. The news of this calamity foon 
reached the van of the army, which was feized 
witha panic: in vain did the brave La Roche- 
Facquelin and the intrepid Stofiet firive to in{pire 
the men with, courage to face their danget ; they 
fled in every direction ; and thofe very royalifts, 
who had’ fo often made the moft gallant ufe of their 
- arms, now bafely threw them away, that they might 
not impede their flight. Forty leagues of country 
thus became expofed to the rage of a conquering 
army ; and every thing was put to fire or fword. 

Another corps of royalifts, which could not pafs 
the Loire above Nantz, threw themfelves into the 
department of Morbihan, a country very capable 
of being well defended on account of its great na- 
tural.ftrength : but they were cut to pieces at Save- 
nay ; and the royalifts were no more feen to the 
north of the Loire, 

Charette, in the mean time, acting feparately 
from the other armies, had made~himfelf mafler 
of the ifland of Noirmoutier: he was at the head 
of 25,000 men : but, whenthe news of the difcom- 
fitures-at Mons and Savenay reached his troops, he 
was deferted by all except 4000 men, ‘Thefe how- 
ever were all deveted to him, and determined to 
defend themfelves to the lait ; and with this hand- 
ful of men he withftood the. conquerors for two 
months: but, at length, having lolt Noirmoutier, 
he was obliged to take. fhelter in the woods; and as 
he no longer appeared in the field, he was confidered 
as ruined paft recovery. ‘Then.the monfter Car- 
rier, and his affociates, giving themfelves up to 
every fpecies of cruelty , committed acts at which 
nature {hudders, and for which their oyn deaths 
on a fcaffold have fince but poorly atoned : by their 
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orders, nearly 40,000 perfons perifhed at Nantz b 
futfocation or ficknefs in prifon, or by the fword 
and drowning in the Loire. ‘Thefe horors enabled 
Char tie to raife a new army of 12,000 men, .with 
whom he feil on the republicans, and every where 
routed them. His ranks daily began to fwell, till 
at lait he and Stofflet found themfelves at the head 
of 40,000 men, and la Vendee rofe again from its 
afhes : but the country having been every where 
given up to fire and p.under, he had daily to ap- © 
prehend the approach of famine. ~ 

We will not attempt to foilew our author through 
his details of the diicipline and internal ceconomy 
of the Vendeans: but we mutt cbferve-that, fince 
the beginning of the war, in no part whatever have 
the battles been fo dreadful as in la Vendee; the 
bloodieit on the frontier were but mere tkirmifhes 
compared with thefe : fearceiy did a- fingle action 7 3 
take pace in which one of the contending parties | 
was not deitroyed, and the baggage and artillery ta- | 
ken by the conquerors. ‘The battle of Mortagne 
coft both fides 30,000 men; in that of Saumur 
10,009 gsepublicans were killed, and 15000 made 
prifoners ; and in that of Mons the royalifts left 
15,000 dead on the field of battle, while the lofs of 
the republi cans was not much lefs. Reports made 
to the Convention have ftated that the war in la 
Vendee had coft, the republic 200,000 men, who 
fell by the fword of the royalifts. The latter were 
humane at firit: but, actuated either by ferocity or 
afpirit of retaliation, they afterward thought no- 
thing of facraficing their enemies. They took. 
15,000 prifoners at-Saumur, whom they fet at li- 
perty, after having made them ‘take an oath never 
again to bear arms againit Louis XVII.: thefe men 
they had afterward to fight again; for, in defiance 


of 
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of-their oath, they re-appeared in the field arid, 
Were eafily known, as the royalifts had cut of their 
hair before they enlarged them. When the roya- 
lift were\driven from Mortagne, Choliet, &c. and 
obliged to fly along the banks of the Loire, they 
had 12,000 republicans prifonets, whe greatiy in- 
commoded their ma ch. Manv who had to bewail the 
lofs of a murdered tather, mother, or wife, were 
for taking revenge on thefe prifoners and putting 
them all to death :'but the generous 5o2.6amp, then 


on the brink of the grave im confequence of a 


mortal wound, with tears in his eyes pleaded for the 
prifoners, and faved them; thus clofing, by an 
act of humanity, a career of military glory. Le/cure 
died of his wounds, and La Roche-Facquelin was 
killed by a mufqnet fhot, while he was recon- 
noitring the republican army : his miftrefs, like a 
true amazon, allumed the command of hismen, who 
readily fubmitted to obey a woman who, on many 
occafions, had difplayed a refolution that aftonithed 
even the oldeit foldiers. 

The author next proceeds to give fome account 
of the Chouans ; who took their name from three 
fons of a blakfmith of the name of Chonan, near 
Fougeres. ‘They were at firft no better than high- 
way robbers: theif numbers were increafed by the 
fyftem of terror, which induced all perfons, decla- 
red to be futpected by Robe/piere's government, to 
fly for fafety to the woods and join the Chouans : 
they were at la{t faid to mount to nearly 30,000 men 
difperfed in different bodies through the woods of, 
Britanny from the north to the fouth, from Fouge- 
resto Vanries ; and they gave occupation to up- 
wards of 80,000 republicans, who were endeavour- 
ing to inclofe them in that great extent, and flarve 


them into a furrender. ‘They fubmitted to or- 
ganization 
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ganization and difcipline,’ and, dropping the trade 
of robbers, declared for the king, and put them® 
felves under the command of othcers of reputa- 
tion. 

‘The writer, having gone though the hiftorical 
part of his work, returns to the romantic, and makes 
the Count happy at laft inthe recovery of his mif- 
trefs, and the efape of both from imminent death, 
to which they had been doomed, and from w hich 
they were refcued only by the revolution that fent 

Robefpierre to the feaffold, and releafed the num- 
berleis prifoners whom he had confined. : 

We have applied the terms romance and romantic © 
to this publication, becaufe the complexion of its 
nartative is fuch as will warrant a fufpicion of the 
writer's {trict adherence to facis. We may, however, 
be miftaken ; for many wonderful and ( properly 
Speaking, ) extra- ordinary circumftances might occur 
“inthe courfe of fuch adventures as he defcribes. 
At any rate,, a perifal of the work will give pleafure 
to ail who delight in pathetic defcriptions, and in 
language calculated toexcite, as occafion requires, 
indignation, pity, wes admiration. 





Art. Ill. Du Gouvernement, Des Meursy §3. i. e On the Go- 
vernment, Manners, and Conditions in France before the Re- 
volution : with Characters of the principal Perfonsofthe Reign 
of Louis XVI. 8vo. pp. 326. Hamburgh. 1795+ De Bofie, 
London. 4s. Sterl. 


HIS book is written with a neatnefs and 
faency which adapt it for circulation in the 
olifhed claffes ; to whom its general caft of opinion 
willbe by ro means difagreeable. Notwithftan- 
ding a marked hoftility to democratic notions and 
proceedings, the author abftains from virulence and 
invective 
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invective, and difplays an urbanit} which is fearce 
among the advocates of party, and is therefore en- 
titled to commendation. To palliate—is indeed 
the characteriftic object of almoft every fection 
throughout his work. 

The Preliminary Confiderations deprecate, with 
much gentlenefs, that deference to fortune, that 
partiality to fuccefs, which begins to endanger an 
equitable a of French affairs ; and the in- 
troductory remarks on the Government of France, 
. and its confituent principles, reprefent it as praéti~ 

cally much mage ufeful than might be fuppofed 
from its theory. 

The work is divided into fetions, the drift of 
each of which we {fhall briefly point out. ‘The 
account of the Manners of the Court marks in them 
mothing of that depravity or grof{nefs, which pafles 
for a regular fymptom of extreme Civilization. The 
king and quéen, it is faid, have beenthe victims of 
libel ; and even the famous ftory of the necklace is 
impliedly denied. In behalf of the morals of the 
clergy, an old teftimonial of Bifhop Burnet is feri- 
oufly adduced. The nobility and its privileges, the 
writer thinks, were by no means grievous to the 
amount nor abfurd to the degree, that has been 
fuppofed. The tiers état was not fo trammelled in 
its induftry, nor fo trampled in its treatment, ds 
demagogues have urged. ‘The improving tafte in 
manners was gradually bringing about the db/ending 
of conditions, which it was needlefs, therefore, to 
folicit from the law. The parliaments had their Ca- 
tos. The adminifiration itfelf is defended with a felf- 
betraying fophiftry. The venality of offices was 

erhaps the beft fecurity for an independent ma- 
giltracy. The lettres de cachet were not numerous ; 
they were iffued cautioufly ; and the author was 


once 
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‘once ofopinion (p. 157.) that a project for abolith- 
ing of them would foon have been laid before go- 
vernment by the parliaments. The public debt and 
the public taxes, before the revolution, are the to- 

ics next confidered, and the author feems not 
averfe from the experiment of an impdét unique, a 
confolidation of all the taxes into a fingle land-tax ; 
which was the favourite f{cheme of Turgot. 

We [hall tranflate great part of the chapter fuper-: 
feribed of /:terary men : ?. ie 
‘ With the reign of Louis XV. ‘or in a few years 
afterward, the celebrated men who adorned it dif- 
appeared. Intrigue and cabal placedithe {ceptre of 
literature inthe hands of D’ A/embert, who rurvived - 
Voltaire. While no one read his é/oges, fo full of 
aflectation andjquaint phrafeology ; nor his hiftory 

of the overthrow of the jefuits, in which acrimon: 
contends with bufloonery ; nor his uninterefling loge 
on Queen Chriilina; nor his effay on literary men, 
the offspring of caprice and prejudice; while all 
well-informed Me A defpifed his tranflations of 
Tacitus ; D’ Alembert was the dictator of literature, 
and difpofed ofall feats in the academy :—but if he. 
has enjoyed, efpecially under Louis XVI. an ufurped 
celebrity, he cannot be reckoned among the writers 
who have adorned that monarch’s reign ; all his 
writings having appeared in the time of Louis XV. 
© Condorcet, who laboured to fucceed to D’ Alem- 
éerf’s throne, belongs to the age of Louis XVI.: 
but he cannot be quoted among illuftrious authors. © 
His works, of which fcarcely the titles are remem- 
bered, have neither animation nor depth, and his 
ftyle is dull and dry. Some bold .attacks on religion, 
which, ought not to have been countenanced, and 
trivial declimations againft defpotifm, have alone 
given a degree of fame to his writings. ry 
. e 
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‘The Abbe de Lille, a man of truly poetic ge- 
nius, ranges in the period of Leuis XVI. Had “he 
been born at atime in which poetry was more the 
objet of delight; had he compofed, inftead of 
tranflating ; had he chofen interefting fubjedts ; 
he would juftly have enjoyed the greateft reputa- 
tin. - 

‘ Among the very fmall number of writers 
whom this age can properly enter on the lift of thofe 
of the reign of Louis XVI. the Comte de Chor/eul- 
Gouffier is entitled to diftinction; and I know not ~ 
whether, in any xra, we can finda man of his rank 
who has compofed a work equal in merit to his Tra- 
vels in Greece. ‘This publication unites with the 
deepeft knowledge of antiquity, a pleafing flyle, 
diverfified, and always fuited to the fubject. 

The numerous and celebrated authors of the 
ile of Louis XIV, and Louis XV., who exercifed 
their talents in various ways, having auguménted 
the turns of language, and varied the forms of ftyle 
it feems as if language had fuppled itfelf in their 
fkillful hands, and that thence may have refulted 
a general facility of expreflion and compofition. In 
fast, Pcroud of examples of all kinds offer in'fome - 
degree, to every writer; affortments ready prepa- 
red from among which he may clothe his “ideas. 
Thefe have been incitements to write, and the num- " 
ber of authors has increafed to infinitude under the 
reign of Louis XVI. : but fcarcely one of them has 
raifed himfelf above a ceriait: ftandard. 

*“A {mall work, in which are united fpirit, ele- 
gance, and humour, ¢he Almanac of Great Men, has 
made known the vaft number of men in France who 
have’ been fubjugated by the mania of feribbling. It 
is aftonifhing to fee the quantity of productions, 
from the madrigal to the tragedy which appear and 

difappear 
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difappear in the metropolis, like infects which are 
born, Hourifh, and perith in the courfe of twenty- 
four hours. ‘Two remarkable works were publifhed 
during the reign of Louis XVI. One is the Hiftory 
of the Difcovery of the two Indies, which met with 
the greateft fuccefs, without caufing a high opinion of 
the author, who was regarded only as the editor of } 
another perfon’s ideas. ‘This work is compofed of | 
various reports, and forms a whimfical combination 
of different flyles, principles repeated over and 
over again, high-flown declamations and fome- 
times, the moft difgusting delineationsof voluptuout 
nefs: altogether, meretricious ornaments have here 
entirely robbed the fubject of its grandeur. Such is . 
the book of the Abbe Raynal on the difcovery of 
both the Indies. The reader of it might imagine 
that he was hearing a quack doctor, mounted on his 
flage, and difpenfing to the gaping mul‘ itude com- 
mon-place farcafms (des /ieux-communs) againtt 
defpotifm and religion, which are rematkable only 
for their boldnefs. ‘This book is no longer read, and 
is only confultedas a diclionary :—butjin:a fhort pe- 
riod, whentime and various circumftances fhall have 
effected alterations in the Colonies, when fom fhall 
have declinedand others fhall have advanced in con- 
fequence, the Abe Kayual will not be of any the 
Teatt utility. 

‘ The other work, the Travels of the young Absthes 
fis, was the confequence of more than thirty years of 
application ; ; the models of this learned ‘compoli- 
tion were the Cyropcedia, Sethos, and the Travels 
of Cyrus; the form, which the author has given 
to it, requires that the young Anacharfis, in fome 
degree refembling ‘lelemachus, fhould intereft the 
reader :—but the work contains only a frigid, uni- 
form, and unanimated narration. Anacharfis afks 
queftions, and they arean{fwered ; and.it is without 
any enhancement of the amufement of the eae 
that 
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that the author has given to his book the dead carcafe 
(cadavre) of a romance. It cannot be included 
among the productions of genius: it comprehends 
no profound defign, it offers no grind reiult, and 
the ityle has no character. 

To Sethos and the Cyropoedia, as ; mode! s for 
the author of Anacharlis may be added an antient 
work, the Hiftory of the Dinofophiits of Athens :—~ 
but there is another, which appeared in this centu- 

_ry, and which fems to have formed the outline of 
the Travels of Anacharfis; viz. the Hiftory'of the 
Seven Wife Men of Greece. ‘The fages meet at 
the Court of Periander, king of-Corinth, and con- 
verfe together on religion, politics, and the differ- 
ent governments of Afia; they travel through feve- 
ral celebrated countries ; they g6 to Scyros in order 

to fee Pythagoras, and thence to Samus, with that 
philofopher. ‘They then repair to the Court of 
Polycrates, and laitly come to Sardis to vifit Croe- 
lus. 

¢ Anacharfis,” who has travelled to China to fee 
Confufius, finds the Seven Wife Men at Sardis, 
and gives them an account of his adventures. 
Anacharfis is one of the principal actors in this hif- 
torical romance, which comprehends the moft in- 
terefting details refpecting the various countries of 
Greece, and the molt important events of that pe-, 
riod. ‘This work has been forgotten, but merits 
not oblivion : ‘ 

‘Et babent fua fata libel’. 

‘ M. Necker mutt be reckoned among the wri- 
ters of the reign of Louis XVI. He is the firft 
who confecrated the pomp of eloquence and the 
flowers of imagination to matters of civil admini- 
{tration :. but his works, which anfwered the end of 
the author, that of making an impreflion on men 
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of the world, and elevating him to a high fituation, 
are void of learning and of fentiment. . ‘Ihe fuccefs 
of the publications of M. Necker fhould doubtlefs 
have encouraged placemen in France to write on 
the fame {ubjects, and to promulgate found theory, 
fupported by experience: in fine, the example of 
M. Necker thould havetriumphed over the preju- 
dice which prevented thofe perfons, who were cal- 
led to fiil exaited ftations on account of their birth 
and their fituation, from giving their ideas to the 
ublic.’ 

The author now paffes to what, by a ftrange mif- 
nomer, he terms a conc/ufion, whichis introductory 
to fix chapters of anecdotes relative to Maurepas, 
Turgot, Saint Germain, Pefai, Necker, and De 
Brienne, which may be read without fatigue, and 
forgotten without much regret. 


ie 





Art. IV. Coxfilerations fur la Revolution Sociale.  8vo. 
pp. 260. 3s. Sterl. fewed. De Boffe, London. 
H 15S volume, afcribed to M. Ferranp, is 
faid to have been ‘‘ read and approved” by 
perfons of weight in the diplomatic fcale ; and,has 
thence derived an importance, to which it is not 
entitled by compafs of thought, eloquence of ftyle, 
nor foundnefs of counfel. It may be confidered 
as {peaking the language of the Concert of Princes. 
It continues to hold up the pretended fecret Pro- 
paganda Society, fuppofed to have branched from 
the Jacobin Club of Paris over the whole furface of 
Europe, as an inftitution of infinite concern, alarm, 
and danger ; as directed by leaders of filent activi- 
ty and unrelenting zeal, no lefs prudent than de- 
termined, no lefs unprincipled than able. It con- 
templates not only the overthrow of hereditary, 
inftitutions, 
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inftitutions, and of all corporations and eftablith- 
ments, as the darling purfuit of this hidten com- 
bination, buc fuppofes it to meditate the deftruc- 
tion of property itfelf, and, with it, of the very 
cement of focial and civilized life. Againit this 
chimera, the author thinks it the deadly fin of the 
European powers to have waged war with {fo feeble 
an effort; and he advifes them to crofs the Khine 
with new emigrants, and to afcend the Loire with 
new Chouans, in order tocarrvy into execution 
the manifeitoes of the Duke of Brun/wick, and to 
fubftitute in France a regular military government, 
in{tead of its.defpotic anarchy. 

Page 224 the author thus goes on: 

* I know that it will be objected to me, that the 
very excefles of the Jacobins have {topped the pro- 
grefs of their doctrines, and that their principles 
are lefs to be feared, fince we have feen how they 
apply them. 

‘ I acknowledge that the people were at one 
time on the point of being undeceived: taeir 
own misfortunes naturally recalled them to fubmif- 
fion and to reafon. This was the moment which 
governments ought to have feized, in order tocruth 
a fe&t which had juit made itfelf detefted by thofe 
whom it had feduced ; totettify that horror of it 
in which their people were then difpofed to join 
with them; and to attach more ftrongly to their 
authority thofe who began to perceive that their 
own happinefs was interefted in maintaining it. 
But this is what governments have not thought it 
proper.to do: it is perhaps that of which they had 
no idea: the moment is pailed in which they might 
have availed themfelves of it, and that moment 
will not return. The Abbe Sieyes and Robe/pierre 


have perceived that the edifice, which they con- 
{tructed, 
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firucted, grew feeble under the weight of the crimes 
which’were to have elevaied it; that the exercife 
of the mofi facred of duties w as flained by fo many 
murd ers, combutlions, and anarchical plunderings, 
dhey have thrown on the fhoulders of the party 
which they withed to ruin, the mafs of atrocities 
which arofe from the general recefles of the repub- 
lic, in order to fpread itfelf among foreigners: by _ 
them &rzjot, and after him Danton, have-been 

charged with every thing: like the unclean animal, 
the death of which among the Hebrews, expiated 
all national imiquities, ¢beir punifhment was ofier- 
ed as the juli fatisfaction which the republic. made 
at the ihrine of hamanity; and, after the produce 
of their pillages had been taken away, their lives, 

being become fufpicious or formidable, were facri- 
ficed to the revenge of individuals, and converted 
into burnt offerings to public indi pation. 

‘ The Convention had decreed that there fhould 
no longer be any other divinity than Reafon and 
the Country: it had legally eflabiifhed Atheifm. 
Thefe abfurd decrees excited univerfal indignation 
among foreign nations. Danion is aone tound 
guilty; and the infernal genius of the com- 
mittee of Public Safety dared to take on itfelf to re- 
venge the Deity. ‘Lhe dogma of materialifm re- 
volted from common fenfe ; Robe/pierre is become 
the apoftle of God: in truth, he has created a di- 
vinity after his own principles : : he has formed God 
after bis own image. France vas had tour religions 
in four years: catholic at the opening of the States 
General ; fbifmatic under the pretended Conttitu- 
i Agfembly ; 3 atheifiical under the Convention ; 

difitcal in the vigirat of Robefpierre. In the laft 
ioftanke. fhe has folemnized the inauguration of 

this {pecuative idolatry ; obe/pierre was the - 
tyiarc 
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triarch ; but the horror, which the. perfon of the 
graud prieft infpired, did not extend to the do¢trine 
itfeli: which was already fecretly embraced by the 
greateft number. ‘This belief has nothing of con- 
{traint, this morality has nothing of rigor; it flat- 
ters inftead of coinbating the pailions: therefore all 
the paflions will declare themielves cn its fide: the 
government which has coniecrated it regulates itleif 
only by thele very patlions; therefore it will give 
birth to them wherever it may penetrate. In all 
countries, fo commodious a relig on a'd a law will 
aiways obiain the tecret affent ot thenfuititude, and 
. will confequentiy form the religion and the law of 
the ftrongeit. It is nolonger doubtful what the 
conflilutionalifis, what the firil reputlicans, had done, 
and which they faid could only take piace in France. 
In every country, the number of wxprincipled 
peopie, is greaterthan that of perfons who have 
principles ; and the number of the poor is greater 
than that of the rich. In all countries, the 
majority of the people, incited to murder by im- 
punity, induced to pillage by the law, and freed 
trom the troublefome reins of a felf-denying reli- 
gion, wiil not long hefitate between their pre- 
fent intereit, which is always placed before their 
eyes, and principles, which are never recalled to 
their minds.’ , 
If there yet be perfons, in this or any other 
country, fo infatuated as not to turn with contempt 
from the ravings of thefe Anti-jacobins, and fo 
wicked as to delight in the frefh hot ftreams of hu- 
man gore with which they are inundating Europe, 
it may be well to remind their prudence, that ar- 
mies are recruited by an appeal to the religion and 


loyalty 
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loyalty of the populace ; that friends of monarchy, 
hierarchy, arifiocracy, are thofe who haften to the 
front of the battle; that the difaflected, from 
horror excited by the caufe of the allies, preter 
parifh-penfions to thofe of the military cheft ; and 
that every regiment, which difappears before the 
frown of fate, is equivalent to a maffacre of fo ma- 
ny men attached to the ancient order of things, 
and fufficiently courageous to arm in its behalf. 





> 


Agr. V. Vegages de M. P, S. Partas, Se. i.e. Travels of 
Profeflor Pauwas in different Provinces of the Empire of 
Rofia, and in Northern Afia ; tranflated from the German, 
by M. Gavrure& De La Pevroniz, Secretary for Foreign’ 
Affairs. 4to. 5 Vols. with another of Maps and Plates. 
Paris. 1789—1793+ 74 17s. 6d. Sterl. De Boffe, Lone 
don. 

“HE truly imperial delign fet on foot by the 

magnificent Catherine, for obtaining an exact 
account of the inhabitants and the natural and arti- 
ficial productions of her vaft empire, in which 
fome of the ableft men in Eusope were for many 
years employed, has already difiufed much copious 
and ufeful information among the learned in gene- 
ral :—but the works at large of the travellers them- 
felves, having been fhut up in the German language, 
long remained inacceflible to the greater part of 
readers throughout Europe. The publication be- 
fore us offers, in the vehicle of a language which 
may almo{t be termed univerfal, the principal of 
thefe works,—that of the celebrated Profeflor 

Patras ; fo well known for his accurate, various,. 

and extentive knowledge. 

The tour, of which this isa detail, commencing 
in the fummer of 1768, did not terminate till July 
1774- Its general courfe was fouth-eaftward, com- 

prizing 
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prizing the provinces of Kafan and Orenburg, the 
borders of the Cafpian Sea, the provinces of On‘a 
and Permio, Tobolfk,. the courfe of the Irtith,; 
the government of Kolivan, the lake Baikal, and as 
far eaft as the banks of the river Amour. ‘The prin- 
cipal objects of his refearches were the manners and 
cuftoms, religions, languages and antiquities, of 
the feveral tribes and nations which he vifited ; the 
natural productions of the countries, efpecially in 
the vegetable and mineral kingdoms ; with the 
working of mines, and preparation of metals. 
Qn all thefe topics, we find many curious details 
in his voluminous narration, related with minute 
exactnefs, but generally in a manner better fuited 
to inftruction than entertainment. We fhall ex- 
tract a few of thofe articles which we think will 
prove moft agreeable to our readers ; and, as onl 
the laft three volumes can now liconfidered as a 
recent publication, we fhall confine ourfeives to the 
matter which they afford. They take up the 
writer at I'cheliabinfk, whence he proceeds eattward 
to the Aitaifk mountains, and the: river Irtifh. 

Jn the neighbourhoed of this river, M. Pautas 
procured a remarkable bird, the white crane, cal- 
led Sterk by the Ruffians ; whichhe thus defcribes. 

‘ Thefe cranes are more crafty than the common fpecies. As 
fyonas they perceive a man, even at the greatett diitance, they 
immediately rife into the air and give the. alarm: their cry re- 
fembles that of the fwan. They are nearly five feet in height 
when they ftretch themfelves out, fo that they fee a great way, 
The leaft noife in the rufhes {cares them, and the towlers are 
obliged to take the opportunity of approaching while they are 
bufy in watching for the little fith on which they feed. ‘They 
fear dogs lefs than men ; infomuch that when they fee dogs 
on the banks, they run on them, and attack them with fury ; for- 
getting that at the fame time they expofe themfelves to the fow- 
ler. ‘They attack men with equal rage while they have young, 


if any one appsoaches their nefits. Ia tha: cafe, they do not rife 
into the air, but defend their retreat with obfinacy ; and their 


bulk, 
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bulk, and very fharp cutting beak, render them dangerous; 
They make their neiis on little eminences covered with reeds ‘in 
the mid of the rethy marfhes, and weave them with fmall rufhes, 
The male and temale fit and take care of their young alternately, 
“They never Jay morethan two egys ; which are ‘of the fize of 
that of.a goofe, and are of ayvrecnith yellow, fpotted with brown, 
The young arrive nearly at their bulk. in the firit year, during 
which their feathers are of an ochre yellow, fomewhat white 
beneath ; the head a little black near the bill. In the fecond 
year, they become white, haying only the quill feathers black. 
The head is red where divefted of feathers, that is, as far as beneath 
the eyes ; and it has little hairs of the fame colour. ‘The fkin, 
bill, and feet become red; the neck alone preferving fomewhat 
ofa fierysyellow. ‘This thade is loft as they grow old, when 
they acquire all over the dazzling whitenefs of the ‘wan. ‘Thefe 
birds are found from the Uralfk mountains té the Chi, but mof 
frequently near the extenfive lakes and folitary morafles of the 
hearhs of Ifchimi and Batabini, ‘They refort to the fouthern 
diliritts every {pring ; at which period they have alfo been feen 
to crofs the Caipian Sea, but in {mall numbers ; and it is to be 
prefumed that they pafsone by one, and rife very high in the air, 
dince they are farccly perceived, They areno where feen in flocks 
{> numerous as hold the common crane. It appears that the 
former travellers through Siberia have taken this bird for the 
white ftork, on. account of the affinity ofthe Rufiian name, ferk: 
but it has been through the want of examining them with arten. 
tion, Vhe white ftork is not found in Siberia, but in Bukaria, 
where they build on roofs and chimoiés as in Kurope. Young 
frerks may be reared with common cranes, and Jive well with 
them; yet, though tame, they are apt to be milchievous, and 
readily attack children, to whom they are dangerous.’ 


The veftiges of the works of that antiént and ut- 
known people, the Z/hudes, at the rich mineral. 
mountain of Schiangenberg, in the hilly country 
between the Obi and Irtifh, form a curious object 
of fpeculation. ‘They are thus deferibed : 


‘ The antient labours of this nation in the Altaifk mountains 
prove what an induftrjous race they were. It appears that the 
"I fhudes knew how to make a diflinétion between the upper and 
the lowerores of the Schlangenberg.. They have wtought the 
sich and tender ores of ochre, and the ¢elays of the furface of the 
foil, by deep rakes, and pits which they have carried more than 
five fathoms in depth, “They were deititute of means and tools 


to penetrate into the folid minerals, Jn the ftill exiting epper 
WOrKs 
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‘ works, an ¢xcavation is found which has been filled up ; a proof 


ae hey made an attempt to piercé into the hard fpar, and face 
eed@d fo far 2s to make a tunnel th aped cavity. “ihis faét may 
be certified, fince their rools have been found buried in the mi- 
nerals of the new when All their mining inftruments are of 
copper. Lait vear, one of their pick-axes of the fame metal was 
found at the depth oF ten fathoms. _ As a proot that they were 
ignorant of iron; all the knives, poniards, points of arrows, and 
inftruments, buried in the ‘antient fepafchres of che ithudes, 
exifting near the chain of mountains and in the heath wathed 
by the. Irtifh, are of copper. In‘tead of a hatchet, they made 
ufe of very hard itones ot an oval figure, round which they hol- 
lowed a groove, which doubtlefs ferved for fixing a thong » in 
orderto ulethem more ea fily. Several of thefe ftone | hatchets 
have been dug up, Some years ago, the entire fkeleton of an 
old miner, half minetalize 1, was fo nd among the ores. He had, 
without doubt, been buried by the fuiliag in of the earth, A 
leathern fack filled with very rich ochre was found near the 
fkeleton. All the marks that hee beea difcovered prove that 
thefe antient miners dug the ochres only inorderto procure the 
old which they contain. Between the mouth of the fhafi of 
Nadefda and the famping-mill near Zimiietka, the ruins of their 
works have beca found, extending more thgn 100 fathoms along 
the ttream. his proves that they here “fs fhed the fhiick of 
old which they got from the pounded ochres and ‘tender ores, 
Thele ruins have been found ftill to contain metal enough to 
deferve being again ftamped and fubmirted to wafhing. 

« All thefe labours throw no light oa the origin of the Ifha- 
des, called T/udakiby the Siberian Rudians, They digo: feem 
to have defcended neither from the Mongols nor the ‘Tartars, 
fince thefe people have at all times known the prepa ration and 
{melting of iron, whereas they are Rill ignorant of that of copper, 
and the . Gne metals, andeven of working their ores. It may be 
prefamed that this nation has bsen drives from its antient fer 
tlement along the mountains of Siberia, and-has been entirsly 
extinguifhe ed by the migrations of the Mongols and Tar- 
tars. The magnificent tombs, furnifhed with gold and precious 
materials, which they poffeiied im great number in the plealant 
mountains on the Yenifl-y, prove that their principal refidence 
wasthere. ‘The tools and ornaments found near that river are 
richer and better wrought than thofe on the Irtith. The latter 
are clumfy, ill-made, a ‘nd without ornament ; 3 and in this piace 
very few rich tombs are fouad, mot of then be ng ry only formed 
by heaping up ftones or earth without order, ‘Lhe fepulchres 
farrounded by flabs are a3 rare here, as they are common near the 
V OL. il. 3 N Ye: aufiey 
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Yenifley. No tracesare found of ftone buildings, the origin 
of which can be attributed to this nation; whence it appears 
that they led a wandering life, which was likewife moft Hopes 
for their mineral refearches ; and very few places of this country 
feem to have efcaped their fcrupuious examuinaticr. 

« It is worth obferving that the timber, tound in the antient 
works of the ‘i fhudes among the minerals at three or four fathoms 
depth, was very brittle, and entirely mineralized. It had be- 
come impregnated with copper and filver. Several pieces were 
covered with native copper and gold, which formed a fine duft 
like fhlick, and a beautiful fuperficial cruft of pyrites.’ 

The obfervations on the Oitiaks and Samoyedes, 
chiefly made by M. Soujer, whom Profefflor Pat- 
zs detached on a feparate expedition to the mouth 
of the Obj and the adjacent tracts, contain fome 
new and curious particulars of thofe wretched peo- 
ple ; though fuch as cannot but excite difguit in 
all who feel for human nature, under its worft 
flate of degradation. The foilowing fact, however, 
is too intereiting to the moral and _ phyfiological 
hiflory of our {pecies, not to deferve felection : 

‘ Jt is remarkabie that the magicians, and a great number of 
the Samoyedes, have fomewhat frightful in their appearance : 
which is owing to the tenfion and extraordinary fenfibility of 
their fibres, proceeding from the climate, their mode of life, 
their imagination and prejudices. _Perfons worthy of credit have 
allured me, that fimilar figures are found athong the Tongufes 
and Kantihadales; Major //eniéf tells me that they exift allo 
among the jakatiki, and I have feen them among the Buriats 
and the Tartars of the Yenifley, but lefs frightful. If they be 
touched ever fo flightly in the flanks, or any other fenfible part, 
or alarmed with fudden cry or whittle, adream, &c. the wretch- 
ed creatures are thrown befide themfelves, and - fall into a kind 
of frenzy. ‘Lhis rifes to fucha pitch among the Samoyedes and 
Jakutfki, whofe nervous fyitem and fibres are extremely fenfible, 
that inthe paroxyfm they feize knife, hatchet, or whatever 
comes in their way, in order to maflacre the perfon who has 
occafioned it, or any other whom they may meet ; and they can 
Only be maitered by forcibly difarming them, When prevented 
from fatiating their rage, they ftrike with the hands and feet, 
howl, roll on the ground, &c. The Samoyedes and Oftiaks 
have an excellent method of curing thefe maniacs ; they kindle 
a bit of raindeer’s fkin, or a tuft of its hair, and make them in- 
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hale the fmoke through their noftrils. The patient immediately 
falls into a drowfinefs and laflitude, which afually lalts twenty- 
four hours, when heentirely recovers his fentes, This remedy 
throws more ijight than any thingelfe on the caufe of the malady. 
M. Soujer faw near thefGbi a female fchaman or magician, 
whom a,e had obliged to quit her profeffion. The lJeafl w hiftling, 
even that of the wind through acrevice, terrifedher. He faw, 
among thote Samovedes who accompanied him to the Frozen 
Ocean, a woinan almoft as eafily frightened. He met with a 
young Samoyede magician in his journey this year through Man- 

zeit. As foon as this perfon perceived him, he was thrown 
into confufion, thinking they were going to ftrike him. When 
the end of a finger was prefented to him, he feized it with both 
his hands to defend himfelf, and then fled as fait as he could run. 
He refumed courage as foon as the interpreter told him.that he 
had nothing to fear. After having mollified him with careffes, 
they fuddenly put a blank glove on one of his hands. He con- 
templated it with haggard eyes, and then fell into fuch a fit of 
freazy, that the confequence might have been fatal to thofe who 
were nearhim, it they had not inftantly taken away the hatchet 
that hung at his fide. Not being able to accomplifh his violent 
intention, he began to run, howling at the fame time, and fha- 
king his hand to get rid of the glove, which he took for a bear’s 
paw, and durft not touch with the other hand. He firuggled 
much, ‘but they fecured him by force, and took off the glove; 
when he gradually became compofed.’ 


The tubfequent journey ot M. Patras eaftward 
tothe remote country called Daouria, beyond the 
lake Baikal, affords a variety of curious matter, from 


which we fhail extract fome zoological oblervations : 
¢ A furprizing circumftance is the abundance of field-rats in 
all the level plains between the Ingoda and Argun. The black- 
ith fpecies, ot which I give the defcription in Append. ‘No, 4° 
under the name of Mus Oceconomus, is particularly remarked. Ie 
is alfo fourd nearthe Yeniffey, and in the heaths of Barabinfke 
and Ifchimi ; but it is lefs abundant in thefe dittri¢ts. ‘This 
animal makes itfelf wide burrows under the torf, with galleries 
which communicate with other holes, The latter ferve for maga- 
zines to ftore the roots that are to fupport it during the winter, 
It takes care to clean them wel: before it lays them up. Thefe 
rats commonly live by pairs, and it is rare to find more together 
in winter. It is fearcely to be conceived how two little animale 
can draw fuch a great quantity of roots beneath the turf which is 
very compaét, and can accumulate fuch heaps in their burrows, 
One of their magazines often contains eight or ten aus” of 
clean 
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burrows have five magazines. The ° 
eat a confidesable diftance. In the places of their 
» holes are feen in the tarhs which indicate whence 
take off the earth and the 
em to their bifrrows, marche 
In order to facilitate this conveyance, the 
bored holes every where in the turf, which 


cominunicate with theks burrows. ‘The roots which compofe their 
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common burnet, viviparous knot-gralsy 
be rophy Llum temul: 
apt the Tongufes afiert, that the rat collects 
hem only forthe parp fe of « getting intoxicated with them. Ic 
In the more elevated 
eps or defarts of’ Daouria, anot pe! yea of rat, of a bright 
(Mas jocialis an mus gregarius, Linn.) which I 
Its manners are nearly the fame. 


The latter is a 


Tis burrow is eafy to be di covered, from the gr ‘uid appearing 


ne vly ttirred, 


It alfo makes provifion againft the winter, which 


conlits of the roots of the farana lily, ( lilium pomponium), and 


of a little taftele “fs f f 
is particul 


sie at 
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arlic Wi hi ich grows > in the fand. 
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‘'} he idolatrous people of Daouria, and of Soveunl eaftern 
countries ot Siberia, whodo not eniph 'y themfelves in agricul. 


ture, take alvantage of the induilry of thefe fmall animals. 


‘The 


Tongufes efpecially fearch out their burrows for the fake of their 


in’, 4 azines 


for they fometimes fupport themfelves during a 


whi i winter on thefe FOOT, They chufe for this purpote the 


au Uitin, the feaf fon in W hich 
them ovrzan. 


& alled by 


the rats have filled their burrows, 


When the Tongufes think that th 1ey 


have found one, they feel with the foot or Apade whether the 


turf gives way 


in which cafe they remove it, andlay open the 


burraw, which is lined with foft herbs, or its magazine. They 
eafily diitinguifh the forfaken burrows, when the little paths 
whichlead them are not newly hollowed, are not.in good condi- 
tio ony and have not nearthem the marks of dug-up roots. When 


et. 


hey find a good burrow, they immediately take away the roots, 
ca refully feparating thofe of the chervil. 
form with the routs of the burner, 


Thefe are of the fame 
but whiter and more corta- 


ceous ; confequently eafy to diilinguifh trom the fecond fort, 


which‘are black. 
guime, and ; alfo drink 


Torigufes eat the burnet roots as a le- 
an infution of them like tea. 


The poor 


rats have fearcely time to fave their lives by flight when their 


mag azine 


sare thus plundered ; and they are not always lucky 


enough to dothis, when invaded by the wild boars,.who are as 
gteedy after thefe roots as the Tongufes, and hunt for the burs 
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' rows that containthem. They often devour the little indullrious 
; animals and theirmagazwhes together. 

‘ Hunting the antelope is the principal amufement of the Ton. 


Sg 


gufes who inhabit the heaths of Daouria. ‘They chufe for this 
purpofe the level and‘ open tracis, fituated near a mountain, a 
river, oraforeit. In autumn, the feafon in which their horfes 
are in the greateft vigour, they form companies of 150 or 200 
hurters, all on horfepack, with.led horfes befides. ach has a 
’ trained doy ; and they are armed with bows and arrows, This 


eS = 


‘ chale commonly lafts feveral days. “hen, arrived at the ren- 
; dezvous, they fend before three or four tharp-fighted hunt{men 
t to get a view of the game from theheights or mountains; who 
1, ftop to wait for their companions as foon as they perceive the 
t antelopes. When the troop comes in fight, the fcouts make 
I fignals to them, or by fome evolution of their horfes fiynify the 


place in which the antelopes feed, and the courfe that mutt be ta- 


4 ken inorderto come apwith them. Thet roop then breaks into feve- 
h ral divifions, aad che hunce ts feparate to the diftance of fixty oreighs 
d ty fathoms from each other, in order to form a greatring. Thofe on 
e the wings advance towar sthe pafturage of the herd, and endea- 
vour to conceal] themieives behind the heights till the animals are 
1 furrounded, ‘the ring thencloies. When the antelopes, at the 
- approach of the hunters, attempt to efcape, the men rufh on them, 
C chace them froma’ one party to another, terrifying them with 
r their fhouts, and the whittling of their arrows, which, for that 
a perpofe, are turnifhed with a button cf bore, perforated beneath 
C the head. In this manner they kill all that they can reach. ‘The 
y people who inhabit the Daourian heaths are excellent hunters; 
y trom their experience, and their {kill in fhooting ata mark. 
~ The chafe ismore fuccefsful when it is carried on inthe vicinity * 
C of a river, or a wooded mountain. Thefe antelopes or heath- 
f goats never enter the water, thovgh furioufly purfued by men 
9 and dogs ; they rather attempt to fave themfeives by leaps and 
‘ bounds, in order to pafs between the hunters. Me/fer/chmid, there- 
a fore, did notdeferve blame in giving this animal the name of 
» capra hydrophobos, the hydrophobic goat. Gmelin afferts that 
€ they fometimes crofs rivers of their own accord in order to feek 


- new paftures, or from other inftinctive movements, but never 
when hunted. The Daourian antelopes have the fame diflike to 
forefts, When they are chafed in the woods, they are fo con- 
founded that they ftrike their heads againit the trees, entirely : 
lofe their wind, and fuffer themfelves to be taken after having 
run 200 yards. Hence they have a good deal of difficulty in 
efcaping from the hunters in all cafes. In thefe chafes, wolves 
and other carnivorous animals are often taken, which are fore 
rounded along with the antelopes. Ifthe chale be carned on in 
: ° a country 
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acountry entirely open and void of fhelter, the huntersin the 
rear are obliged to conceal themifelves tili thofe in the wings 
have well inclofed the antelopes, and forced them to fail back on 
the ceatre, by pufhing them clofer, or thooting their whaitling 
arrows among them. 

¢ On May 23d the Tongufes brought me a confiderable num. 
ber of thefe antelopes, among which were old, young, males, 
and females. 1 employed the evening and next morning in 
difle@ting them. One remarkable thing in thefe animals, and 
which is obferved in no other fpecies of antclope, is that the buck 
has very long horns ; its larynx is of fo extraordinary a fizey that 
the old males feem to have an enormous goitre, Under the 
belly, near the cheit, they have a great oval bag which has 
a particular orifice, and perfectly refembles that ot the mutke 
animal, except that itisempty. It is perhaps filled with fome 
fubftance in the rutting feafon, which is in the end of autumn, 
The temale brings forth in the month of June, during the 
flowering of the Sarana lily. Thefe young antelopes, as well as 
the Saiga of the Volga, become very tame when brought up by 
men. i have fe€n chem run abour the cabins of the Tongufesy 
who fuifer them to roam freely inthe fields, as they. return every 
evening to their ftable. When purfued by the dogs, they run 
for protectionto any perfon whom they fee. ‘The wild antelopes 
readily mingle with the herds of cows and calves, and I have feen 
them pafs quietly among them without fhewing any fear. Yet 
‘ when they are onthe open heaths, they take great care not to 
fuffer a hunter tocome near them. ‘They are daid to furpais the 
Saiga in fwiftuefs,’--—— , 

‘ In the ftepps watered by the Tarei is fometimes feen the 
wild horfe called by the Mongols D/iggetei (long-ear), They 
are faid to be in numerous herds in Mongolia, and efpeciaily 
in the vaft heath ot Gobea, which is without water. In thefe 
countries, fince the eftablifhment of the numerous pofts which 
defend the frontiers of Ruffia, they are rarely feen, as elfewhere, 
in troops, conducted by an old ftallion. ‘Ihefe troops genes 
rally confitted of trom 10 to 30 mares, or more. They now 
only appear fingle, : 

‘ The Dthiggetei is neither horfe nor afs; his conformation 
proves that he is a particular {pecies between the two, like the 
mule. On this account, Mefer/chmid, who firtt made the ani- 
malkrown, called ita fertile mule. It it not to be confidered 
as androgynous. . Many parts in its ftruéture are peculiar to it. 
Its form is handfomer than that of the common mule, We are 
not to confound it with the afs ot the ftepps, called Koulan by the 
weftern Kirguis ; which, asl] am convinced trom various details 
that I have procured, was the wild afs or onager of the antients, 
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The Koulan keeps in herds in the mountainous heaths of weftern | 


Tartary, as the ‘Dihiggetei does in the defarts of Mongolia. 
The Jatrer has beauties not found in the Kovolan. He is very 
flender and light ; has fine limbs, a wild and lively air, anda 
well furnifhed coat of hair. His ears are better proportioned 
and ftraiter than thofe of the mule. His head is fomew hat hea- 
vy, and his hogf refembles that of the afs, He has alfo two 
other imperfe¢tions which disfigure him ; a long and fquare 
back, and a tail like that ofacow. WHehas the ftren»th of our 

oney, which is fomewhat more vigorous than a fmall fized mule. 
His head is rather large, his breaft broad and fquare below, 
and his cheft fomewhat contracted. The ipine of his back is not 
flender like that of a horfe, but a little concave and round ; not 
fo ftraight and {quare as that of an afs, but curved outwards, 
low and uneven. His ears are longer than thofe of the horfe, 
and fhorter than thofe of the common mule. His fhort and 
frizzled mane refembles that of the afs. His fhoulders are nar. 
row, and, as well as the breaft, lefs flefhy than thofe of the horfe. 
His rump is more flender. All his limbs are very thin, and yet 
pretty high. The hairis a brown yellow, tolerably bright, 
The nofe and interior part of the limbs are of a ruffet yellow ; 
the mane and tail blackifh. The fpine of the back is marked 
in its whole length with a pretty band or flripe of black brown, 
which fpreads a little at the {mall of the back, and contraéts a 
good deal towards the tail, When the Dhhiggeteiis on his legs, 
he carries his head very ftraight ; and, when he runs, his nofe is 
quite in the air. That which 1 diffected was a mare three years 
old ; it had been killed on the heath, where it was alone. The 
Tongufes, a few days before, had killed two young ftallions and 
eaten them, preferring their flefh to that of any other game. 
Thefe animals had already quitted their long frizzled winter 
coat, which is a little more on the ruflet, and had their new one, 
which is fhort, very fmooth, and fhining. It is unanimoufly 
afferted that the Dihiggetei furpaffes all other animals in the 
courfe, and that the beit horfe is not a match for him, He can 
be taken no otherwife than by ftratagem. ‘The hunter is obliged 
to get the wind of him, and to hide himfelf till he comes near 
enough tofhoot, When atroop of them pérceives danger, or 
difcoversa hunt{man lying on the ground, or walking double, 
the conduéting ftallion immediately begins to leap three times 
round cowards the object of alarm, and then flies off with the reft. 
On this account, a ftallion is much more eafily killed than a mare. 
It he be knocked down, the troop difperfes; and it is then 
probable that fome of the ftray mares will be taken in the coun- 
try. This animal has never yet been tamed, A Kofack of 
Nerfhinfk, having taken one of the foals, kept it feveral months, 


and 
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and tried to tame it ; but it refifted all his efforts, and finally 
kilied itfelt with kicking and ftruggling.’ : 

‘ The Jake Batkal vields a fith which is entirely peculiar to it. 
The Ruffian inhabitants of the borders of the lake call it Solon’. 
Jianka. Athas only been known within thefe few years ; though 
probably the knowledge of it had previoufly exifted, and been 
Jot by negligence. ‘This fith perfectly refembies a lump of fat. 
When put en the gridiron, the oily fat with which it is filled 
melts fo as to Jeave nothing but the bones, Itis never taken 
in nets, and has never been feen alive. It is with probability fup- 
pofed co refile only in the gulphs of the Baikal. It exifts in the 
centre of the lake, and in feveral places of the fleep banks to 
the North ; where lines of 300 or 400 fathoms have failed to 
reach the bottom. It would be difficult to aflfign the caufes 
which throw thele Sth to the furface. It happens commonly in 
fummer, during the high winds which come from the mountains, 
er the hurricanes from the north. At thofe feafons, thefe fith 
are thrown onthe banks, efpecially on the coails of Pofoltkoi, 
or t wards the mouth of the river of that name. When the lake 
has been agitated by tempeits, they are found floating on the 
water in {uch quantities as in fome years to form a parapet on the 
fhore. ‘This provesa rich harveit for the inhabitants, who exe 
trict an oi from them, which they fell to the Chinefe. This 
year, they only appeared’ in the month of June, immediately 
after a hurricane ; and the quantity was notconfiderable. They 
were twice fentto me to Pofo'fk, fome dried, others preferved 
iu fpirits of wine. ‘They appeared the fecond time on june 24, 
When thefe fifh are thrown ona fhore, they are not devoured by 
the gulls an] crows, which are probably difgufted with their, oily 
fat. "They {carcely remain two hours on the bank before a 
flight prefure with the hands makes them melt to oil.’ 

We {hail terminate thefe zoological remarks on_ 
this part of Siberia, with an extraordinary proof of 
its coid, fhewn by the congelation of mercurv expo- 
fed fimply tothe open air. M. Patras was then at 
Krafnojatik, between 56 and 57 degrees of lati- 

y Y 
tude. 

Winter was felt early ; from the beginning ef December the 
eold wasexceflive. On the 6ch and 7th of that month it furpafled 
what had been remembered in Siberia. The air was ¢alu, and 
at the fame time, as it were, condenied ; fo thaty although the 
weather was very fine, the fun appeared as through a cloud. I 
obferved, on the 6th in the morning, that the “mercury of an 


excellent thermometer which 1 had remaining, fell into the — 
an 
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and condenfed there; which I had never before remarked in my 
obfervations on this inflrument for eight years. I carried it 
from the gallery, where it was, into a chamber, moderately 
warmed with aftove..Inthis temperature, the column of mer- 
cury that had condenfed in the tube, immediately fell into the 
bal! : but that of the ball gradually recovered its fluidity in 
about halfa minute. I repeated this experiment feveral times, 
and always with the fame facde ley io that each time there remain. 
ed inthe tube only fome little particles of mercury, and often 
one alone. In order to obferve the progreflion of the phanome- 
na, 1 gently warmed the ball of the thermometer by applying 
my fingers on it, and remarked the afcent of the mercury. 
clearly ‘aw that the condenfed and frozen columns made a confi- 
derable refiitance before they were pufhed upwards. During this 
interval I expofed about a quaster of a pound of mercury, which 
had been well wafhed in vinegar, ftrained through leather, and 
carefully dried, in an open faucer, placed on the northern fide of 
the gallery of my houfe. In lefs than an hour ‘he edges of the 
furtace of the mercury were frozen; and, in a few minutes afier- 
wards, all was condenfed by the cold into a foft mafs perfectly 
refembling tin. The infide, however, being fiul fluids thé 
frozen furface prefented different ramified wrinkles; yet the 
greater part of it was tolerably fmooih. I obferved the fame 
thing in a larger quantity of mercury, which | expofed to the 
airin like manner. This mafs of frozen mercury bent more 
eafily than lead, and by a fudden flexure it became more brittle 
than tin; on flattening, it appeared fomewhat grumous. | placed 
it under the hammer; hut, not being quite cold, the quickfilver 
fell from it dropby drop. ‘The fame circumftance occurred in 
touching it with the finger, the end ot which was benumbed 
by the touch. I placed it ina chamber temperately warmed by 
a ftove; there the mafs thawed, and became like wax befcie the 
fire: the drop: feparatea from the furface, and it did not meit 
all at once. On breaking it in the cold, the pieces attached t).em- 
felves to each other, as well asto the faucer in which i placed 
them. The cold feemed to diminifh towards night, yet the irosen 
mercury preferved its conden‘ation, and the other experin ents 
which 4 triet with the thermometer had the fame revs. I 
made fimilar obfervations on the 7th. Some hours betore {une 
fet, the wind turned north-weft, and the thermometer rofe to 
215 degrees (Delifle’s), and then the matles of mercury began to 
melt.’ oo 
M. Patras was informed that at Irkontfk (lat. 52.) 
the amercury in the thermometers and ba.ometeis 


froze.on the gth of the fame month. 


Vor. I, 3 O In 
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Tn feveral parts of his tour, M. Patras met with 
colonifis; fomeof them voluntary fettlers, others 
compelled, and in very different flates as to corr fort. 
The following. paragraph will fhew how dangerous 
it is, in thefe cafes, to entruft an arbitrary power 
of felection to a fet of men rendered incapable, by 
{ituation or intereft of fympathifing in the welfare 
of thole over whom they exercife authority. 


¢ The colony eftablifhed in the territory of Tomfk is of all the 
moft miferable and ill peopled. 1 am ignorant of the caufe, 
Thefe colonies in general want woman; whence the greater part 


of the ‘young people, being unable to marry, give themfelves up | 


to debauchery. It muit be contefled that the choice of perfons 
deftined to pecple Siberia is extremely faulty. Thofe to whom 
it is committed are the Ruffian provincial gentry. I have feen, 
among the wretched peafants on whom the lot fell, infirm and 
difabled perfons, men long married without having had any 
children, and old men abfolutely unfit for population, What 
is {till more fhocking, is, that lords are found, who, from a 
fordid difpofition, have the inhumanity to fend away married 
men, when arrived at an age in which they can do them little 
more fervice. By thefe means, they feparate them from their 
wives and numerous families, fend them to perifh with grief and 
diftrefs in thefe inhofpitable regions. Hence it happens that thefe 
poor wretches, in order to obtain a companion and helpmate, 
forget in courfe of time that they have left a wife and children in 
their own country, and contract {marriage with the firft female 
whom they meetin their new fettlement. Many have told me, 


with tears in their eyes, how afflicted they were at being obliged, 
to abandon their families, with whom they could have lived per- 


fectly happy, had they been permitted to carry them along with 
them into Siberia ; in which cafe, far from complaining, they. 
would have bleft the hand which had delivered them from the 
tyrannical yoke of the lords under whom they formerly lived.’ 


The German colonies on the Volga afford‘an 


interefting article to thofe who fpeculate on the 
means of improving an uncultivated country. ‘The 
foil and climate, however, are but moderately 
favourable to the farmer ; and ‘the indpftrious arti- 
« fans, of whom there are a confiderable number and 

variety 
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variety, do not feem yet to have acquired: an ado- 
quate market for their goods. 
Many of the deiart_ tracts in the neighbourhood 
of the Cafpian fea contain falt-iprings and_ lakes. 
Of thefe, one of the moft confiderable is that com- 
monly called the Jake of E//oz, properly the A/fan- 
Nor, (golden lake, ) fituated in the government of 
Sarator, not far {rom the Volga. . We fhall tran- 


“. flate part of the defcription of this lake, which fup- 


plies the furrounding country with fal : 


¢ The Altan-Nor may be regarded as inexhauftible in falt, 
and it is not difficult to difcover the caufe of its riches. The 
brine colleéted in this lake, from the falt fireams which run into 
it has furface more than fufficient for evaporation ; and the falc 
remains, and forms year after year new layers, It is poflible 
that wer Opabag J fometime increafe the brite but the diminu- 
tion of falt can fcarcely become fenfible in comparifon to the 
whole mafs, The falt has hitherto been Gbtained at three different 
places on the bank : but what has been is {carcelyany thing compa- 
red to the whole quantity, and even this lofs is repaired in a very 
few years. The depth of the bed of fale which covers the bottom 
of the lake has not been yet founded. Whén they work it, they be- 
gin with taking away the firft cruft which has been formed du- 
ring the year: this falt having not yet acquired its perfect folidi. 
ty and maturity, islaid afide. The fecond layer, tormed in the 
preceding year, ig then taken off. Thefe layers are feparated 
from each other by a flight interpofition of black mud. When 
come to the fifth layer they find between it and the tourth a fimi- 
lar mud four {pans indepth. Under it are other layers of falt, 
thinner and more ¢ompa¢t than the upper. It is’ not poffible to 
found deeper, on accovnt of the mud, which becomes too fluid. 
The layer which they were now working was of an extraordinary 
thicknefs, owing to the great drynefs of the fummer. The 
year’s fale formed a bed nearly five fingers thick, and it was 
ftill aupmenting.' ‘The eaft winds having caufed the falt waters 
ofthe bank to retire, the manner ot formation of the falt was di- 


_ ftinétly thewn, It was fpread in clots, thin; but of the fize of a 


fpan. When the weather is calm, thefe form at the furface of the 
brine jn pellicles, or fmall very thin crufts; which acquiringa 
certain weight, fall to the bottom and accumulate Jayer on layer. 
The little intermediate fpaces fill up by the fosmation of new 
fat, fo that the whole heap becomes one mafs. When thefe clots 
are detached, they prefent, below the cubes and on thé furface, 
very fine needles of Glauber’s falt, which have a beautiful appeas 

. ranz; 
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rance. Thefe cubes and needles are principally tormed in the 
cool feafon of autumn, whence the fummer’s fale is always the 
beit, being lefs adulterated by the bitter fale. ‘Itis in this re- 
{pect that the fa) gem of Hezki is much fuperior to the falt of 
Elton. 

¢ The fprings which arife from the bed of the lake make them. 
felves a paffage acrofs the falt, and form canals, If after the re- 
treat of the waters, a perfon wifhesto crofs the lake on foot, 
he muft take care of thefe channels, becau’é he would run: the 
rifk of plunging into the black mud with which they are filled. 
The falt water of thefe {prings has commonly a reddifh appearance, 
and a ftrong fmell of rotten egys. There forms on it a fat 
various-coloured pellicle fwimming on the furface. When the 
falt waters of the lake are confiderably high, and the fun fhines 
on them, they appear quite red froma diftance. When I was 
witnefs of this phaenomenon, the brine had fomewhat of a fire 
colour, The year’s falt which forms the upper layer, and which 
has not yet acquired all its confifteuce, does not hecome white, 
and only hardens at the furface ; on breaking it, its colour isa 
deep red, It has at the fare time that violet or ftrawberry fmell 
which is remarked in all the red falts, and preferves it a long 
time. “In fome places it takes a greenifh hue.’ 


Having thus given our readers a few {pecimens of 
the information and amufement which they may ex- 
pect from this great and valuable work, we fhall only 
add that each volume is terminated by an appendix, 
containing a defcription, in Latin, of the various new 
or uncommen objects of natural hiftory mentioned 
in the tour; and that to the fifth volume are an-, 
nexed additions and explanations relative to various 
points, taken fromthe writings of Gmelin, Lepechin, 
and other travellers through the fame countries. 


The plates and maps are important ‘companions. 
The former contain chiefly reprefentations of fub- 
jects of natural hiftory; alfo portraits of men and 
women, of different tribes. &c. &e. 
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Agr. V1. Refexions Sur la Paix, {a tee Thoughts on Peace, 
addreffed to Mr. Pitt—and to the French Nation, §8vo. po, 
48. 1s 6d. Sterl, Printed at Geneva; Debrett, Lon. 
don me 


eo 
r 4 . *. * , 
! HE title-page informs us that this pamphiet 


was printed at Geneva: but, asFiench books 
are as accutately printed at Geneva as at Paris, and 
ds this publication contains feveral’ typographical 
errors, which are evidently of Englith origin, we 
are incline? to think that, wherever the work might 
have made its firft appearance, the prefent edition is 
from the London prefs. ‘Thofe who are intimately 
acquainted with the French language wall the more 
readily join with us inthis opinion, when they fee 
how often theaccents are mifplaced, and how often 
totally omitted. 
The author has divided his work into two parts, 
the firft addreffed to Mr. Pitt, the latter to the 
French nation ; and his object is to convince both 


of the neceflity of a fpeedy peace, and to remove 


the obftacles which on both tides impede the com- 
pletion of fo defirable an end. He fays, we ought 
toapply to Mr. Pitt for an account of the fate of 
Europe, which depends on the meafures purfued 
by England, at the head of whofe councils he is 


placed. 

¢ England, ({ays the writer,) ought to have been’the tutelary ge- 
nius of th combined powers, when fhe confederated with them to 
make war on France: her conftitution, the mafter- piece of reafon 
and of liberty, gave her a right to decide ultimately and autho- 
ritatively in this great-debate of the world. It was noble ina 
nation, which is wifely independent, to fpurn from its alliance a 
people who fullied their caufe by crimes; and to popularize the 
coalition by fubjeéting it to the afcendency of a tree government. 


« Jt was not as the rival of France that fhe fhould have entered in- 


to this conteft, but as the protectrefs of focial order, which, 


. being attacked in its very vitals, could: not be partially faved ; 





- and her allies ought to have derived their principal fupport from 


the fplendour of her virtues and her wifdom. as this been the 
object 
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wnI08 that really* influenced her? Has fhe obtained’ this 
end ? 

We with, for the honour of our country, that we 
could anfwer the author's queftions in the affirma- 
tive: but truth compels us to fay that it was by 
motives lefs generous, lefs noble, and more fel- 
filh, that we were led into the war ; ‘that -the con- 
federaté¥ appear to have had principally in view 
to fcramble tor the fpoils of a neighbour, and, in- 
ftead of kindly endeavouring to extinguith the flames 
which were confuming his honfe, to plunder his 
effets, and enrich themfelves at the price of his 
ruin. 

The part of this work addreffed to Mr. Pitt is 
divided into three chapters ; in the fitft, the author 
takes a view of the actual ftrength of France ; in 
the fecond, he confiders the conduct of the allies; 
and in the third,. he points out the advantages 
which all Europe will derive from a general peace. 
He obferves that the whole force of the revolution 
confifts in the art of fanaticifing (if we may ufe the 
word) the. public opinion, and then converting it 
to public purpofes. In this, he remagrks, the ru- 
lers of France were powerfully aflifted by «thofe 
who profefled to oppofe them ; for the allies, by 
fhewing that they were not acting on one general 
principle of public good, but purfuing their indi- 
vidual intere{ts, compelled all men of all parties in 
France, however, oppofite in other refpects, to 
unite in refifting powers whofe object it was to- 
enrich themfelves with the fpoils of France. *Roy- 
alifts who loved monarchy, Conftitutionalifts who 
loved the conttitution of 1789,—Republicans who 
loved a democracy,—much as they hated one 
another, {till loved their country, and felt their 
pride penne in defending it againft thofe, who, 

whatever 
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‘whatever might be their profeflions, ‘aimed only at 
difmembering it. ° The: French faw the Englith 
roclaim the conftitution of 1789 at Toulon, and 
yet aid and abet the Vendeans, who were fighting 
for the reftoration of the old unlimited monarchy ; 
while the Emperor, who affected to have for his 
fole object the difperfion of the fpirit of Jacobinifm, 
was annexing to hisown crown all the places which 
his arms had torn from that of France. | Hence it 
was, as the writer tells us, that refiftance to irfva- 
fion became, among Frenchmen of all defcriptions, 
a general fentiment. He obferves, and (in our 
opinion) with juitice, that, even if the objects ‘ of 
the allies had been ever fo honourable and difin- 
terefted, it was abfurd in them to attempt to deftroy 
opinion by force. No /eaf ble man, he remarks, 
. ever thought of deftroying religion by the martyr- 
dom of its votaries; and the chimerical fyftem of 
equality he calls a political religion, the fanaticifm 
of which can be weakened only by time and peace. 
He thinks that the fyftem of the allies ought tohave 
been to endeavour to influence the public opinion 
of France, and thus tokeep afunder the different 
parties which diftracted that unhappy country, in- 
{tead of driving them into each other's arms for'their 
common defence. The imprifonment of La Fay- 
ette, andthe treatment experienced by Dumourier, 
and by the friends of the conftitution, fhewed to 
all thofe oftheir party that they had nothing but 
unkindnefs or harfhnefs to expect from the allies - 
while the rejection of the terms, on which fome re- 
publican leaders offered to declare for the confede- 
racy, plainly told them that they could truft to no- 
thing but their union and their arms. 
The 
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Fhe erection of a royal flandard in France, he 
is perfuaded, will not be attended with the fucce/s 
expected from.fuch a meafure. ‘The partifans of 
the conititution’ef 1789, he afferts, are a thoufand 
times more numerousthan thofe of the old govern- 
ment, afd would oppofe the reftoration of an un- 
limited monarchy, which would never forgive them 
their attempt to-limit it. The way which the 

allies ought to purfue would be to dec ‘lare, and to 
give proois of their fincerity, that they aim only at 
enabling the found part of France to pull down the 
demagogues who have deluged the country with 
blood and would then leave the French nation in 
the full enjoyment of its natural right to make choice 
of. tise form of government it fhali think beft 
calculated. to infure the appinefs of the people. 

The author next proceeds to obviate one grand 
objection to peace, arifing from the fears of many 
individuals that peace will be attended with greater 
danger than: the war. itlelf ; ‘ for, (fay they.) the 
moment the French republic is acknowledged, that 
very momert infurrections will break out in the 
confederated fiates! [hefe-the writer calls idle 
fears; for France, it'is evident, is:able to maintain 
any government which fhe may think proper to 
adopt, whether other nations do er do not recognize 
it ; and therefore we fhould take it as it is, not as 
it ought to be. .A public recognition by foreign 
powers does not eftablifh a.government in France ; 
it only declares, by a folemn act, that it already 
exifis, .and.is eflablithed. 

This argument is carried on to fome Jength and, 
with ability, by the author ; who, though apparent- 
ly without a blind atiachment toany party, poflettes 


neverthelefs the vanity infeparable from the cha-~ 


racter 
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ra‘ter of a Frenchman, who thinks his country able 
tomarch on with a firm ftep to univerfal empire, 
and to conqner nations with as much facility and 
rapidity as ochers can take towns. A fample of this 
national vanity may be difcovered in the following 
pallage, page 23:* It is clear that France is now 
difpofed, of her own accord, to fet bounds to her 
conquefts : but, if peace be not concluded in this 
winter, it is impoflibie to forefee 7 the heart of what 
empire the French will next yar refufe to make 
it.’ 

With refpect to the confequences of peace, the 
author makes the foilowing wife and judicious ob- 
fervations : 


« It, at the peace, the French cannot or do not know how to 
found their republic on the true bafis of fociety, the convulfions 
with which they will be torn wil) infpire the furrounding natiors 
with horror at the fight of their fituation ; and, as every thing 


7 in nature has a tendency to reft, after a civil war, after a long 


feries of misfortunes which will ftill more deter the neighbour- 
ing people from following fo fatal an example, the impoffibi- 
lity of eftablifhing a repeblic will bring the French back to their 
firit wifh—a limited monarchy. If, onthe contrary, the mode- 
rate pasty fhall prevail ; if it be poilible to find in the American 
conftitution a truly applicable form of a ne the principles 
of univerfal juftice, the more rigid republican virtue will be 
eftablifhed in France ; and the other governments will fit down in 
peace round a neighbour. who fhall no longer retair. any thing of 
royalty or feodality, but who will be delivered from that fyitem 
of anarchy which alone is fatal to the real tranquillity of Eu. 
tope.’ : 

After having fhewn that the dread of the French 
breaking the peace, immediately a ter we have con4 
Cluded it, is chimerical and unfounded, he thus 
Concludes his third chapter : 


‘ Itis Mr. Pict whom the French charge with having been the 
author of the prefent war; it is for him alone that the Englifh 


} carry it on ; we might ftop here and reproach him with the 


numberlefs faults that he has committed in the dire€tion of it: 
but what we fhould afk of him is peace ; or rather it is for the 
hation to judge whether it be better fir to beat all the misfor- 
tunes which threaten it, than to give its confidence to the man 

Vow. U, & ys who, 
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who, in the moment of crifis, has kept oppofition within the 
bonnds of the conititutions a man who has been true and fleady 
to liis opinion, even when by adhering to it he was placing him- 


ia 


felf equally at a diftance from popularity and power. The war 
keeps Mr. Pitt inoflice ; peace would recall Mr. Fox"toit. Such 
is the real alternative that ought to be fubmitted to the Englifh; 
there is none other to be feared ; it is that alone which makes 
Mr. Pitt tremble. Ought the nation to think as he does ? This 
is nota war in which the errorsof a minifter will fall only on the 
generation that faw their birth; it is a war which, in its confee 
quences, involves the very exiftence of England, theglory of the 
world, and the being of liberty.’ _ 

‘The fecond part of the work, which is addreffed 
tothe French nation, contains arguments chiefly 
calculated to induce the different parties in France 
to lay down their arms; we will therefore pafs over 
it without obfervation, as being in no other fenfe 
interelting to an Englifh reader, than as they may 
be conducive to the rettoration of the peace of Eu- 
rope, by proving to the leaders of the Convention 
that they have more perfonal danger to apprehend 
from the profecution of the war, than from a cef- 
fation of hoftilities, and a general pacification ; and 
that, if they wifh that their country fhould enjoy 
areal and lafting repofe, they ought to repeal all 
the laws againft emigrants of every def¢ription, and 
reftore the forfeited eitates. 

In the pamphlet before us, the writer manifefls 
a manly mind, great powers of difcrimination, much 
knowledge of the human heart, and an underflan- 
ding unbiafled by paflion or party. He writers 
with elegance, and in general reafons with effect ; 
polfeffing the happy talent of perfuading, even where 
he does not fully fucceed in convincing. 

(C= Since we wrote the above, we have heard’ 
that Madame pe Sract, daughter of M. Necker, 
and lady of the Baron de Stael, Minifter from 
Sweden to France, »is the author of this pamphlet. 

! ArT. 
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Art. VII. Grammaire ltalienne ; Se. i. e. An Ttalian Gram- 
mar,compofed from the beft Authors and Grammarians of 
Italy, and conformably to the moft modern Manner of writing 
and {peaking at the prefent Time. By M. Peretti, . Pro- 
feffor of the Italian Tongue, 12mo. pp. 400. 5s. Sterl. 
fewed, Elmfley, &c. London. 





HE Italian grammar of Veneroni has fo long 


enjoyed unrivalled celebrity, that it appears 
an brduous enterprize to attempt another. ‘The 


author before us, however, after havibe and Hy 
acknowledged that the grammar of his, predecetior 
was the ‘moft ample, and the beit, that had been 


written for a different country from that “in which 
Italian isthe natural idiom of the inhabitants ; and 
thar he had himfelf always pro tres it as fuch to 
his fcholars, parti airic with refpect to the verbs, 
which Veneront has treated more fulls a? fatisfacto- 
rily than his competitors —<proce eeds to give his 
reafo ns for the undertaking ; and, as Veasbods is 
to be written dowwn, before the fame of a new Italian 


grammar can ri/e, Signor Peretti has giv emtwenty- 


five critical remarks on the errors of his fomidable 
predecelfior ; fome of which are perhaps difputa- 
ble.: However, the greateft number feem fair and 
well founded : but it is a great eulogium on Vene- 
roni, that a century has pafled fince his grammar 
was written, before its defe&s were difcovered : ; 
and that even now their number is {mall, and their 
confequences not very important. 

An Englifh edition of Veneroni was publifhed 
in 1763, which has probably long fince been out 
of print. It contained 462 pages, Befides an 
Italian and Englifh dictionary of 200 pages more. 

Signor Prkark has omitted the vocabulaire por- 
tatif, or portable dictionary in Fr. and Ital. -and 
Ital. and Fr. inferted in all the editions which 
we have {een of that work : but, as. it was not fuf- 
ficiently 
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ficiert'y ample to fave a ftudent the expence of a 
mor copious dictionary, it feems an unneceflary 
appen faze toa graramar. 

't is a circumftance worthy of remark, and with 
which Signor Pererti feems unacquainted, that 
Veneront, who contributed fo much tothe ttudy of 
Italian literature in France and England, during 
the laf and the prefent century, was not a native 
of Ttalv. He was born at Verdun in Lorraine *, 
and his ‘amily name was Vigneron ; but, ashe had fiu- 
died Mtaiian, and propofed teaching that language 
at Paris, he called himfeif a Florentine, and Itaia- 
nized his name. 

Signor P. feems to have confulted the beft 
Italian grammarians, philologers, and moft eminent 
writers in general, for authorities: which was 
not the practice of Veneroni, who feldom either cites 
or illufirates and confirms his rules from books. 
The author of the prefent grammar appears well 
acquainted with the work of the admirable Bom- 
matteit?, and the notes of Salvini, which the Tuf- 
cans {till regard as their grammatical code, though 
this treatife has been written nearly 200 years :-— 
but, when Signor P. fays that Veneroni’s grammar 
has never been ufed nor known in Italy, the objec- 
tion is not very cogent. It is no. difgrace to the 
author of an Italian grammar written in French for 
the ufe of the nativesof France, that it is not cited 
in the Crufca dictionary, nor mentioned either by 
Fontanini, or his admirable annotator Apofto/o Zeno, 
inthe Bibl. del? Eloguenza Italiana. We want 
not the fame kind of grammar for our vernacular 
tongue which foreigners require, who have pro- 


—_ 





* Nouveau DiGionaire Hiftoriqne. 
+ Della Lingua Tofcana, 
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munciation to learn, ani teveral other peculiari- 
ties of phrafe and idiom, which we obtain in the 
nurfery. We never attempt to learn any foreign 
language in grammars ufed by the natives, but in 
fuch as have been writien exprefsly in Engiith, or 
in fome other language v hich we undeittand. 7 

Veneroni has beitowed near'y 80 pages on the 
verbs ; andthis im poriant part of ipeech has not 
been flighted by Signor ”rRerr1, who has laboured 
the chapter on that fubject wit b equal pains and to 
an equa! extent. 

Lingua Tofcana in bocca Romana, ‘isa proverb to 
which the Fiorentinés never would fubfcribe. 
Martinelli, inhis letters, has long fince’ difputed 
its accuracy ¢. ‘The Tufcans have ever been more 
refpected tor diction than pronunciation. Italian 
feems to lofe its native foftnefs and delicacy by 
their gutturalizing ail words which begin with ca, 
co, and cbt, which is as offenfive to the reft of 
Italy and to foreigners, as the per’er gras in France, 
and the Neweof?! éur in England. 

In flightiy cafting our eyes over the colleCions_of 
words and phrafes, which Signor P. has given pre- 

vioufly to the dialogues, we were furprized to find 

Scafjale, Scanfa, §cor -Billioteca; Colixione, for 
Col azione s and, in his definition of mutical terms 
the explanat: onof fuga, p. 351, furpafles any thing 
in abfurdity which we could poffibly expect from an 
Jialian, in fpeak ng of that art which his country- 
men have taigint to the reit of Europe. Of fuga, 
Jugue, he iavs:* We generally give to notes a 
movement as quick again as in a/lepro: that is to fay, 
we give the iengi of a minim to a femibreve ; to 
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a minim the length of a crotchet : to a crotchet. 
that of a quaver, &c.’ Our knowledge in mutfic 
is not fufficiently profound to enable us to compre- 
hend the author in this definition :—but we believe 
that our countryman, Old Morey, would give 
to the pro‘ation of th lefs the fame explanation 
which Signor P. has affigned to fugue. Every fmat- 
terer in mufic knows that fugue implies a flight and 
purfuit, in which the feveral parts imitate and fol- 
low each other : but it has: nothing to do with di- 
minifhing the value of notes in modern mufic: 
as there are fugues, we believe, in every {pecies of 
meafure. Cavafina is not more happily defined. 
We fancy that term to imply an air without a fe- 
cond part, or da capo. In the dialogues, we find 
words that feem not to be Italian ; as certainente, 
p- 365—appudutumento. p. 366, for a rendez-vous 
or appointment, which is not to be found in the 
Cruica norany other good dictionary. A table of 
errata feems wanting ; as p. 364, we have ue ne for 
me ne—dipo for dopo, &c. 

The {pecimens of Italian. poetry are few, and 
almo{t wholly confined to Dante, Petrarca, and 
‘Taffo. No ex: ample 1 is given of lyric compofitions, 
of which fuch charming fpecimens might have been 
felected from Metaflafio; and which, as Signor P. 
has given no tranflation “of the verfes that he has 

uoted, would have been fo eafy and pleafant a 
tafk for the ftudents in Italian, who may take’ his 
rammar for their guide. 

The work of Signor Perert: would doubtlefs 
have been of more utility to his fcholars here, and 
tothe Englifh nation in general, had his inftruc- 
tions been written or tranflated into our language ; 
as many perfons in our country may with to ftudy 


the Italian language, who-~ do not underftand 
French :— 
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French :—but as for thofe who have already lear- 
ned French, it muft be owned that learning Italian 
through that medium is as ufeful to ftudents in 
preferving their French, as it has ever been thought 
in our fchools for boys to learn the rudiments of 
Greek in the Latintongue. 

On the whole, this feems to be the fulleft and 
moft complete Italian grammar that has been built 
on the foundation of Vepneront, and on which our 
author has con{truéted a more modern and more 
elegant edifice. 





Art. VIID. 4 Fourney in the Year 1793) through Flanders, 
Brabant, and Germany, to Switzerland. By C. Efte. 8vo. 
pp- 381. 6s. Boards. Debrett. 

F it be true in writing, asin painting, that it is 

a proof of genius to be a mannerift, the author. 
of this journal has an unquettionable title to rank in 
the clailes of literary diftinction as a genius; for 
his manner as a writer is very fingular, and very 
much hisown. Some travellers are contented with 
relating, ina plain and fimple narrative, whate- 
ver may afford information: and amufement to their 

readers, Not fo Mr. Efte. He brings, indeed, a 

variety of objects before his reader ;—he exhibits 

countries, Cities, people, arts, commerce, govern- 
ments, public events, and particular cuftoms; and 
thefe often accompanied with particular details, 
which could not have been collected without much 
pains, and*which would of themfelves furnifh the 
intelligent reader with much matter for reflection : 

—but it is not this traveller's manner to leave his 

reader to his own reflections. He pours on him, 

on every occafion, whether important or trifling, a 

torrent of remarks ; which do not always appear 

{a 
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to have been very carefully digefted, nor brought 
forwards from the general mafs of thought with much 
difcrimination : but they are the natural ebuilitions 
of an enlightened and active mind, and of a heart 
warmed with the fentiments cf liberty and philan- 
thropy. On the flyle of the work we cannot betiow 
unqualified praife. Somet.mes, the author pro- 
ceeds’ in acourie of ea'y nairative, without any 
reat peculiarity ; at cther umes, he beccmes 
abrupt, affected, and oofcure. In confruction, 
he for a while approasses to the eafe of con- 
verfation, but this is focn interrupted by a fingu= 
lar quaintnefs of phiafeolgy, which throws the 
writer at the remoteft diflance from this kind of 
excellence, fo peculiarly proper in 4 journal. 

Whether we have fucceeded in cur attempt to 
exprefs, in general terms, our idea of the peculiar 
character of this work, the reader will be better 
able to judge, if we lay before him two orthree fhort 
extracis. 

The horrors of war are feelingly pictured in va- 
rious parts of this work, particularly in the follow- 
ing account of the author's journey, : 

¢ From Lovvaine ro Liztce. ' 
« And memorife another Golgotha.”’ Shakefpear. 
¢ For thus, alas ! the road had it through St. Tron and Tir- 


lement from Louvaine to Liege! Had all the amateurs of war 
been prefent, there was enough of the fublime, &c. to have fa- 
tistied the moft fanguine of them all ! 

‘ Itwas now many a mournful month fince the dire mifchiefs 
had been firft bewailed ! And. yet through many a long mile, 
there was the cry of havoc ftill ! Heaving forth from every ob- 
ject around. 

© ‘Through a main track, almoft every houfe,was pierced through 
and through. In each poor clay wall, there remained the hide- 
ous fligma of every cannon fhot ! Ot many houfes battered and 
burnt, there was not left one ftone upon another! Of the few 
ftraggling trees, that continued on the way fide undeftroyed, not 


one eicaped, unftained, from the abomination of fpilled blood ! 
: The 
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The bones of horfes and of men were fcattéred overevery fidld ! 
the fragments countléfs, as when one heweth wood upon the 
earth ! entire fkeletons were yet to be feen—not yet dry, nor 
denuded quite ! ’ 

‘ Every face was in fadnefs—every heart feemed faint! The 
father bereaved of his children—the widow and the orphan, 
ae aftounding forrow torpid, in filent fupplication tor 

read! 

_ © Calamity and death, at any time, in any form, cannot but 
be full ofawe ! Yet homan violence, more fell than accident, 
feems to make difafter doubly dreadful ! 7 

‘ One poor fellow, a farmer of the beft life and converfation, 
fell in his own houfe in the laft folemn duty of the day. A can- 
non ball rufhed into the room—and killed him! his wife and 
children alfo at their devotion, kneeling all around! An excel- 
lent young man, but the day before a bridegroom, was another 
victim ! He was coming forth from his chamber, when a ran- 
dom fhotftruck him. He dropped down dead !—and his bride, 
young and beautiful, her fwelling heart literally buarit!—the 
fhrieked out, « O God!” and never {poke more ! A brave 
boy, not fourteen years old, was inthe field—a demon, in the 
thape of a huffar, furioufly affailed him—and roared out, in bro- 
ken French « Grace ? Grace ?”’—Queftionably thus— : 

¢ The poor boy, either did hot know what was meant, gr 
difdained if he did. He replied’ Et pourqaoi, Grace ?”’ when 
inftantly, the ruffian let fallhis fabre, and the boy: from his Bead, 
.down, was cleft in twain !. It was in another fuch fcene of|hor- 
rots, conjured up and perpetrated trom the ftorehoufe of all ill, 
that our gallant countryman, Colonel Eld, had a picture, which 
_ he wore Snsiok about his neck, driven into‘his heart! Jt was a 
miniature of a lady he had left in England—who had his plight- 
‘ed faith! © | . . . , 

* Horrors like thefe, too hideous to be borne, were moft rife 
_and raging about: St. Tron and Tirlemont, in the following 
villages, Driefche, Viflecot, ‘Tirhaegen, amd Roere—about 


Overwinden, and beaween Sere inden and Landel. ee 
* There, jt feems, after the beft information, fcarcely poffible 
todoubt, that the army of the French rupublic was finally fold. 
For M. Dumourier made the attack at Neerwinden, {uo ex 
motu, altogether—without the cuftomary forms of deliberation 
_and Council, There was not even any formal reconnoitering of 
, thé enemies pofition ! Though the enemy were pofled with mani- 
‘felt advantage of the’ ground! Though’ their force, 52,000 
 effeGtive, far. exceeded the force of the French, ‘Though’ they 
were fortified with artillery more exceeding @ilf. 
iV ae ~ *'3Q +  6"The 
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‘© The engagement, the firft day, lafted but three hours, viz. 
from three to fix o’clock, and in that fhort lapfe ot time above 
three thoufand men were murdered ! 

¢ If traditions are at all true, the difmay and difafters of tor. 
mer wats; do not fade away, on comparifon with thefe three 
days ot horror, between Liege and Louvaine ! This was the ve 
ground, chiefly between Neerwinden and Landen, where a cen- 
tury before (July 1694), there was another dire confummation 

of the infpired poet’s worft imagined curfe,. « the people being 

fold for nought’”—-when, the Marechal Luxembourg bought, 

ry fuch prodigal guilt in blood, the barren honours of the 
eld. : 

‘ We were fhewn the place, hy a divine old man. He wasa 
fubftantial land-holder—venerable in hoary headed ftrength ! 
but more, from the ftrong wifdom of age !—with all his ideas and 
withes juftly bent upon good-will and peace. 

«< There,” faid he, {till fighing heavily from his inmoft heart, 
« there is the fatal fpot-—there—theré—now, near a hundred 
yearsare pat, fince the earth was thus blafted by the defpots of 
that time ! Then, thirteen of my kindred, I have been made to 
know—thirteen were doomed in one day to die! God help 
their endangered fouls! Lhopethey had no mifdeeds, as to the 
death of others!” —- 

The excellent old man broke from usin filence, and in tears4 
We found, after enquiry, he had a freth grief too—but that, 
why we know not, he was too proud or too fore to tell. We 
looked after him as long as we could, with ftrong emotion ! emo- 
tion yet foothing too! for it was fympathy additionally ennobled 

. by every preference, rational and good, ‘by pity and by efteem, 


The following account of the petty principality 
of Neuweid may be read with pleafure, as a con- 
traftté the preceding picture : : 


« ‘Neuwied—the pretty white ftone town, in the midft of pop- 
lars, on the oppofite bank of the Rhine. . 

‘s This prince is, very happily for his fellow citizens, his neigh- 
bours and friends, one of the few gentlemen of that order, who 
feem to underftand themfelves and their condition—that they, 
like every body elfe, are ordained to live under the univerfal and 
equal laws of refponfibility—That with fo much privilege and 
enjoyment, there fhould be fo much duty and merit.--That pre- 
eminent rank ought to. arife proportionably with pre-eminent 
ufe! _ : 

‘ Accordingly his life, embodying thefe ideas, has been adorned 
unceafingly with a feries of exertious, manifeftly tending ‘o he 
pu 
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public good !—None of the German trade in war—no fhufflin 

into corrupt inflaence—no pilfering of a private treafure !—Al 
was the policy ofvirtue, pure, difinterefted, humane !—He bes 
gan with the moral glory of felf-government, to fhew that he 
was fit to govern others. He difcharged the debts of his pre- 
deceffors, though their fuperftitious facrifices, wafting their lands, 
had diminifhed his means of doing it.—He reformed and retren- 
ched in every department. Religious tolerations was unbounded. 
~The game laws and all other feudal oppreffions he abolifhed. 
There are no longer any droits d’Aubaine, no arbitrary fines, no 
impofitions upon property, whether. bequeathed or fold--no 
taxes upon ingenuity and labour—no perfonal conftraint. 

‘ The place is free to all ; and every tradefman or artificer, 
who has any thing to do, may do as he pleafes, Each new 
comer has at once the rights of citizenfhip—and nothing to pay 
for them, but, after four or five years, like the other citizens, a 
contribution of two half crowns.—-And even that, he does not 
pay if he builds—~if he builds with ftone he has fifty years — 
tion—if in wood, he has ten years. The ground, for a houte, 
is given. by the prince to every: fettler, without any quit-rent 
whatever! 

¢ Thefe andother privileges were ratified by a public guaran- 
tee, ina placard written, figned and publifhed by the prince 
himfelf ; dated March 12, 1762. And from that time to this, 
they have never been known to fail. With the moft liberal con- 
ftruction, with the moft beneficent obiervance, every iota of cach 
declaration has been fulfilled to all ! 

‘ The fequel of the ftory gratifies as much as the beginning. 
Thefe virtuous plans, in each part, have been executed with 
fuccefs, equal to their merit. The town and territory, already 
vaunt a new afpeét, one of the beft upon the Rhine! ‘The popula- 
tion is doubled! and ingenious arts and economic induftry, and 
manufactures referring with the beft, becaufe the moft neceflary, 
applications to life, all have encrea‘ed ten-fold! Iron works, 
cotton weaving, paper making, printing, watches, cabinent ma- 
king, flourifh daily, more and more !—The iron made there, has 
already made a great impreffion on the market of Holland—-The 
forgeries and tounderies already give plenty to above a thoufand 
men, and cheap as life is, and all that keeps it well together, in 
Germany, there are feveral men who are carriers about the 
works, earning with only a fingle horfe, above 30 crowns a 
month !—The fteel trade alfo looks to be very thriving. 

‘ The cotton manutactufe is already important: and not a 
month paffes without its being more fo. This was the firft efta- 
blifhment of cotton work in Germany. It is not much above 20 
years old, and yet, there are now near 3000 men at work, a 
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their circulation at a fair, has been forty or fifty thoufand florins, 
There chief articles are nankeens, handkerchiefs, and figured 

oods, either for furniturejor drefs. Like the Swifs, their co- 
ours are very fhewy; they'dye well. : 

‘ Their paper trade uncigelet furniture paper.—And their de- 
figns and colours are of the belt fchool, Reveillons at Paris, 

'€ In education too, as well as watchmaking, they feem refol- 
ved to follow the Genevefe and the Swifs.—And there is a plan of 
fiudy, in an eftablifhment faid to be very thriving, for the li- 
ving languages, as well as dead—for mathematical learning and 
mechanics. 

‘ Their printing, like the trade in Flanders and Holland, 
goes to other books rather than German.—-Chiefly French lite- 
rature and the moft popular Latin claffics.—And there a re alreae. 
dy two Journals,.one in French, and one in German, printed 
at Neuweid—For it is not found neceffary to have any impofitions, 
on the prefs there, In public condu¢t, as well as private life, 
what is wife and virtuous cannot have any thing to fear ! 

‘ The prince inthe mean while, has advanced in the advan- 
cing welfare ofall around him, And without the fmalleft fcan- 
dal, like begging or extorting a fingle rix-dollar from his ,eo- 
ple, but merely from his own money funds, he has built two new 
palaces, from which the eye of morality, as well as landf{eape, 
may revel with fair fatisfaction, over the ruins of the old—The 
eaftle of Frederickftein upon a rock, is another fine objeét to 
him. pg 

¢ But his beft objects, though he has an horizon of thirt 
leagues, are thofe which have been railed by himfelf. Each 
fubitantive good work, for the profperity of the common weal, 
to foothe the lot, and to fatisfy the neceffiies of our common 
nature. —Toaid the advances of civilization—and on his ap- 
pointed ground, to leave life better than he found it. 

‘ Sach is the praife of the Prince of Neuwied. . The rare and 
enviable praife.. He began life with the treaty of Vienna, and 
he ends as glorioufly ashe began it, He was employed in ma- 
king peacts once—but in making war never. 

« And yet, as times go, he might have pleaded poyerty in 
apology for any affection he might have had to the obvious pro- 
fits of war—for there are but {even and twenty villages, and three 
towns, in the whole of his little territory—and his revenues at the 


firft were not much more than an hundred thoufand florins ! 


¢ Bluth, grandeur, bluth—Proud courts withdraw your blaze ; 
Ye little ttars—hide your diminiflted rays,’ | 


In the Fk gat are given four letters from 
Linne to Lord Baltimore ; andthe firft chapter of | 
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Spalanzani’s Tour. to Vefuvius, Atma, &c. as a 


fpecimen ofan intended tranflation of the whole 
work. : . 





- 


Aart. IX. Polyaenus’s Stratagems of War ; tranflated from the 


original Greek, by R. Shepherd, F.R.S. 4to. pp. 306. 8s. 
Sterl. Boards. Nicol 


Y FLE very title of this work expreffes a fatire on 
the art of war; for the term /fratagems, 
through it implies ingenuity, at the fame time im- 
plies deceit. What judgment mutt philofophy 
form of an art which only teaches men to cheat and 
to. murder one another! The whole current of 
hiftory contradicts the aflertion of the prefent tran- 
flator, that ‘war does not neceflarily involve in it 
defolation, oppreffion, and diftraction,’ In all its 
Operations, it counteracts fo many of the beft prin- 
ciples of the human heart and is productive ‘of fo 
many mifchiefs, moral as well as natural, that we 
are loth to concede his pofition that war is a neceffa- 
ry evil; or to admit thatthe defirable objects of fe- 
curity and peace might not be perferved to a great 
nation without armies. We are inclined to indulge 
the hope that experience will in procefs of time, 
give men fuch an univerfal conviction of the folly 
of war, that they will unanimoufly agree to convert 
“their fwords into plowfhares, and their {pears into 
pruning hooks.” 

As long, however, as unwife fyftem of war fub- 
fifts, ftratagems will be practifed, and defcriptions 
of ftratagems will be acceptable to military men ;— 
andithough, fince the introduction of gun-powder, 
the art of war has undergone fuch meterial alterati- 
ons that no officer would think of ftudying it in Po- 
lyeus, nor in any other antient writer, yet a large 
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collection of anedotes, refpecling the manner ‘in 
which the moft. celebrated commanders of an- 
tiquity conducted their operations cannot be 
wholly either unamufing or uninftryctive ; efpeci-. 
ally as under the general head of flratagems, are in- 
troduced, however improperly, many . memorable 
examples of heroic virtue. 

Poiyenus, who was by birtha Macedonian, ‘and’ 
flouri{hed about the middle of the fecond century, 
was well qualified to execute the tafk which he un- 
dertook. _He had paffed the early part of his life in 
armies, and, when he was far advanced in years, dréw 
up his collection of ftratagems as a brief fubfidiary of 
nilitary fcience ; dedicating it to the emperors An- 
toninus and Verus, for the benefit of their comman-. 
ders in an expedition againit Perfia. ‘The original 
work, which contained nine hundred {ftratagems, 
is incomplete, and the text ,is in a very great degree 
mutilated and correpted;.and where the ‘text is 
perfectly preferved, itcan boaft few graces of com- 
pofition, beyond mere perfpicuity. Each ftory is 
a plain and confiftent ftatement of a fact; and ina 
long fucceffion of thefe, the readercannot fail of per- 
ceiving a tedious uniformity. ‘Thefe circumftances 
have induced M. Shepherd fometimes to deviate. 
from the ftrictnefs of tranflation, in order to eluci- 
date doubtful paffages, and to diverfify the ftyle of 
the narrative ; and he has, perhaps, rendered his 
verfion as pleafing as the nature of the original work 
would admit. The fenfe is often given fomewhat dif- 
fufely, but commonly with fufficient fidelity ; as the 
learned reader will perceive by comparing the two 
following articles with the original,—the latter of 
which walecs better title than a ftratagem : , 
» PH A- 
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«PHALARIS, 

“© The people of Agrigentum having determined to build a tem. 
ple to Jupiter, the pep at within the caftle, both becaufe the 
ground there was the firmeft, and hardeft, and therefore the 
‘moft proper for the foundation; and alfo becaufe the fite was the 
“moft elevated, and as fuch propereft for the temple of the Deity : 
Phalaris.undertookyto fuperintend the work ; and at a fixed fum 
. ‘engaged'to finifh it, employing the ableft workmen and fupply- 
ing the beft materials. The people from his occupation, which was 
that.of a publican,;feppofing him a proper perfon for conduc 
ting the work accordingly contracted with him for it ; and paid 
‘into his hands the money. With this he hires anumber of itrangers, 
farms the prifoners and buys a quantity of ftones, timber, and 
iron. Asfoon as he had laid the foundation he pretends his 
materials had been ftolen; and direéts proclamation to be made, 
that whoever would difcover thofe who had ftelen the ftones and 
iron from the caftle, fhould receive a fum of money in reward. 
The people expreffed great\indignation at the theft; and gave 
him the leave which he requefted, in future to prevent fuch larce- 
nies, to fortify the caftle, and throw a trench round it. He then 
ftrack off the prifoners’ irons, and armed themwith battle-axes, hat- 
chets and ftones ; and while the citizens were intent on celebra. 
ting the feaft of Ceres, fuddenly fell upon them, flew many’ of 
the men, made himfelf mafter of the perfons of the women and 
children, and poffeffed himfelf of the fovereignty of Agrigen. 


tum.’— 
. j ‘ G E S Cc OW, y. 

« Amilcar, one of the ableft generals the Cathaginians ever 
had, commanded their forces in Lybia: but dfter a feries of 
reat fucceifes, became obnoxious to a faction, who envied him 
“his reputation ; ‘and charging him with defigns againft the liber- 
ties of the people procured him to be condemned, and executed. 
And his brether Gefcon was banifhed, New generals were then 
appointed : under whofe conduct the Carthaginian arms met 
with nothing but repeated’ defeats : till their exiftence became 
a matter of doubt. In thefe difficulties what could they do? 
-They.could not raife Amilcar from the tomb. . They therefore 
addreffed a penitential letter to Gefcon ; recalling him from ex- 
ile, conftituting him general of their armies, and é¢ngaging to de- 
liver up to him his own, and his brother’s enemies, yo be punifh- 
.ed at his difcretion. Gefcon, on his return to hig kountry, or- 
dered his enemies to be brought betore him in chains j and com- 
manding themto lie down upon their bellies on the ground, he 
thrice put his foot lightly upon their necks ; and faid, he had by 
fach humiliation of them taken fufficient revenge for his bro- 
ther’s death. This done, he difmi q them; adding,’ i will 
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not rerurn evil tor evil, but tepay evil with good. . This condué 
procured Gefcon a general efteem, atid the ready obedience of 
all parties, both of friends, and enemies ; as acharatter ¢ ally 
amiable and great. And their public affairs foon took a different 
turn, his courage conquering ; ahd the fweetnefs of his manners 
as Sa the vanquifhed to him.’ - re 
Whether this publication will be found ufeful 

to the commanders of armies, in the degree which 
the tranflator expects, we are inclined to doubt: 
but, as atranflation, of an antient claffical work, 
containing many curious fragments of hiftory, it 


ds an acceptable prefent to the public. 








Aart. X. The Hiftory of Francey from the moft early Records, 
_ to the Death of Louis XVJ, The ancient Part by William 
‘Beckford, Efg. Author of a Defcriptive. Account of the 
_ Ifland of Jamaica. The modern Part by an Engiifh Gentleman, 
who has been fome Time refident in Paris. 4 Vols. 8yvo, 
tl. 4s Sterl. Boards. Jordan, 
ESIDES the Englifh tranflations formerly 
publifhed of feveral French hiftorians, and the 
original hiftory of France given in the Modern 
Univerfal Hiftory, the public has lately been pre- 
fented with two hiftories of France, one written 
at full length by Mr. Gifford, in four volumes quar- 
to, the other judicioufly abridged in three volumes 
ogtavo. It might feem that thefe publications 
would be amply fufficient to apply the wants of the 
ublic on this fubject. Curiofiry is, however, at 
prefent fo much awakened with refpett to the affairs 
of France, that Mr. Beckford and his affociate have 
prefumed that there is ftill room for artother hillory 
of that nation. The work which their joint labours 
have produced is, however, by no méans: either a 
complete or an uniform hiftory. The political 
charaéter of it is: indeed throughout liberal’; and 
the authors are agreed in affixinga déeferved ftigma 
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éfi the tyranny which, with very few exceptions, 
_ has difgraced the French monarchy from its com- 
mericement to its termination :—-but the literary 
character of the work is very unequal. The antient 
part, written by Mr. Beckford, which comes 
down tothe end of the reign of Charles VI. and 
fills the firft two volumes and part of the third, is 
written with confiderable energy of thought, and 
with fome attention to the graces of compofition : 
but the latter part is a dry journal of fats, enlive- 
ned with no embellifhments of flyle. We fhall 
give a fpecimen of Mr. Beckford’s manner of 
writing, m his review of the ftate of the people in 
France at the clofe of the Carlovingian line, about 
the end of thetenthcentury: _ 

* The people, the moft numerovs, as well as the moft afeful clafs 
of the community, were all, more or le{é, flaves, under the arbitra- 
ry dominion of the feudal barons. - Subjectedto the moft dif- 
graceful fervices, opprefled bythe moft perfevéring cruelty, and 
overwhelmed by the moft intolerable taxes, there was. fcarcely 
any diftinétion left between the freeman and the flave. . Every 
lord was the unlicenced tyrant of his: demefnes, which was a 
real prifon to his fubjeéts, With the name of freemen, they 
had not the liberty to difpofe of their effeéts, either by any 
att daring life, or by a teftamentary difpofition at their deceafe, 
In, default of children, net domefticated.in the fief, the baron 
bécame the heir of their refpective properties. . They were not 
permitted to marry without his confent, and his permifiion was 
feldom obtained but by purchafe. ‘They could not terminate a 
fuit, once commenced, by accommodation, left it fhould deprive 
him of the perquifires of hiscourt, 1f they obeyed not his fum- 
mons in time of war, they were liable, with their defcendants, to 
be reduced to flavery. This precarious ftate of mifery, in per- 
petual dread ot fome additional burden,—or fubject, upon the 
moft trivial pretences, to a confifcation of all their goods, indu- 
ced many to make a. voluntary furrender of themfelves, in the 
expectation of experiencing lefs inhumanity. . 

© While thofe attached to the duties of hubandry were thus 
afflicted by the iron hand of power, thofe refidents in the towns. 
wefe not in a better fituation. Living ponester without any 
Civil ties, they were cruelly fubjected. to the tyranny of the 
courts, whofe caftles, erefted contiguoufly to their places of 
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' efidence, kept them in conftant fubjeétion to his will, The, 
moft trifling conceffion, although purchafed from their lord, was 
deemed a favour. They were compelled to fupply their haugh- 
ty fuperior and ‘his companions, whénever he lived.among- them 
with every kind of neceflary. Their commodites, expofed to 
fale, whereheavily taxed, or, in fome places interdiéted from a 
public market, or fo monopolized by the baron, as to caufe 
them to be thereby prevented from receiving any advantage from 
their exertions, andthus proved an effeétual check upon their 
induflry. Lventhe domeftics ofthe moft potent chieftains took 
under their protection robbers and banditti.’— 

‘ The rife of the peerage has been a matter much difputed, its 
foundation having been attributed to Charlemagney and with as 
littie probability to Hugh Capet and Robert. Peers, as the 
Count of Boulainvilliers obferves, were more ancient than the 
peerage ; wete coeval with the fiefs, the enjoyment of which con. 
ferred a right to execute juftice in conjunétion with their equals. . 
‘Thas the vaffals of the monarch in his court were peers one with 
another; fo their vaffals in the courts were in the like fituation 
with each other ; and peers implied not, therefore, at that pe- 
riod, any fuperior dignity. 

¢ There wasa diftin@tion made between the vaffals of the crown, 
and thofe ot the duchy of France, although united in the perfon 
of Hogh Capet. Of the number that held immediately of the 
crown at the acceffion of that Prince, fuch asthe Dukes of Guien- 
ney Normandy, Burgundy, the Counts of Flanders, Thouloufe, 
and others, they were reduced, by the reign of Philip Auguftus, 
to only fix; the moft powerful having probably obtained 4 
fuperiority by the gradtal lapfe of time; and to thofe above 
mentidned, it feems to be generally allowed that fix ot the moft 
dignified clergy were affociated Lewis the Young, to -affift 
at the coronation of his fon Philip Auguftus; and, from that 
period, they were fixed at twelve, who, confined tothat number, 
wéte confidered as peersof France, with all their peculiar and lo- 
éal privileres. ' 

« That there was not any general affembly of the nation under 
the latter Princes of the Carlovirigian line, or the firft of the | 
Capetian monarchy, in which retided a legiflative ‘authority, ‘ex. | | 
tending over the community at large, is proved by the flate of the 
feudal government above deferibed, and by the colletion of the ‘ 
laws uf France. The laft Capitulary, digetted by Monfieor \), 
Baluze, was at the clofe of the reign of Charles the Simple ; and 
the firit Ordezance of the kings, which appears to have extended |' 
to tlie whole kingdom, wasinthe reign of Philip Auguftus; fo / 
thar, ‘in the fpace of two hundred and feventy yeats, no’ new law 
was added to the ftatutary code of the Gallic monarchy. " 
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+. * The affize courts of the early Princes of the third race were 

he fameas thofe held by their vaffals, the jurifdi€tion of which 

xtended only. within their own demefnes, and were called toge- 
her, at ftated times, with peculiar pomp and ceremony, the low- 
er clafs of barons, {eldom holding theirs but when exprefsly re- 
guired by their vaflals. Women whg inherited a fief, were like- 
wile competent to hold their courts. Three or four perfons were 
fufficient to fit in judgment; and when a baron could not affem- 
ble a proper. namber, it was cuftomary to borrow the yailals of a 
neighbouring lord. ; 

« With the feudal law was introduced the right of prinvogeni- 
ture, a cuftom entirely unknown under the princes of the fir 
race, in which the fons divided equally among them the inheri- 
tance of their fathers. When fiefs became hereditary feniority 
was fully eftablifhed, as well in the crown as the fief, which was 
in itfelf confidered as no more than a great fief. Surnames, alfo, 
became ia ufe about the fame time: the nobles derived them from 
their teritories, the lower ordets from the places ‘of their births, 
and not unfrequently from either perfonal advantages or de. 
fects. 

‘ The revenues of the princes arofe from nearly the fame 
fource, the produce of their own demefnes ; the perquifites of their 
courts of juftice ; fome fmall rights upon their vaifals, as upon 
the marriage of his eldeft fon, or daughter: and the taxes upon 
the Jews, who were deemed the property of the lord within thofe 
lands they refided. “ 

¢ Manners, as may be eafily feppofed in this undetermined 
ftate of government, were ftill barbarous. Without auy check 
upon their natural ferocity, the barons exercifed the moit unjuftifi- 
able acts of tyranny ; the Pegi i and contemptible, were funk, 
as were their defpots, in the profound ignorance: few of the 
nobles could either read or write : there were no titles to pof- 
feffions but ufage, no authentic deeds of marriage but tradition j 
hence, what, was éntrufted-to memory was foon lof. The want 
therefore of records, oceafioned thofe perpetual diiputes relative 
to fucceflion, and to the degrees of kindred ; a circumftance of 
which the clergy availed themfelves. Allarts but thofe of war, 
were held in contempt. Surrounded by his vaflals and. de- 
pendents, the powerful baron, when not employed in fome 
predatory in upon the lands of his neighbour, commonly re- 
fided at his country feat, where military exercifes, and the 
{ports of the field, were his only occupatigns. Without artsy 
iciencey commetces they even lived without the moft flight con- 
nexion with neighbouring provinces; a fingular initance of 
which is preferved among others, in the collettion of Don Bo- 
quet. An abbot of Cluny in Burgundy, being requeited to re- 
move his monks to Saint Maur des Foffes near Paris, excufed hime 
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{elf from undertaking folong a journey into a ftrange and unknown 
land, If any perfon travelled from one part of the kingdom to 
the other, he was obliged to acknowledge himfelf within a year 
and a day the vaffal of the lord in whofe territory he had fettled, 
or be fubject to heavy penalties; and the wretched inhabitants of 
the maritime provinces, who fought proteGtion from the Normans 
by flyinginto the intesior Barts of the country, renounced one 
tyrant for another by being immediately reduced toa flate of 
fervitude.’ 


The work is incorrectly printed, and the en- 
gravings cannot be ftiled excellent. 





Arr. XI. Het Boek Fob, i. ¢. The Book of Job, tranflated from 
the Hebrew with Annotations, by Hexry ALBpert ScHUL- 
Tens, completed and publithed after his Death by Henman 
Muntingus. 8vo. pp. 302. Amfterdam. 


[N this publication, Profeflor Muntincue of Har- 

derwyk has punctually performed the duty impo- 
fedon him by his deceafed friend, He informs 
us, ina fhort preface, that he fond no more of 
the tranflation completed, than from the third to 
the twenty-ninth chapter ;*and that in tranflating 
the remainder, he has erfeavoured to adhere as 
clofely as poffible to the defign and manner of 
SCHULTENS ; though, where his own opinion con- 
cerning any paflage differed from that of his friend, 
ne has taken the liberty of adding itto the anno- 
tations. 

The introductory differtation, which follows this 
preface, Profeffor Scuuttens had drawn up in La- 
tin. It contains a fhort view of what had been 
done by former critics toward elucidating this 
book, for a more particular account of which he 
tefers the reader to his grandfather’s preface to his 
commentary on it. He obferves, however, that, 
at that time, the true nature of Hebrew poetry, 
which Low¢h firft explained, was not known; and 


that the fuperftitious veneration paid to the Mafo- 
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retic copies was fo great, that rational criticifm was 
in no efteem. 

Profefior Scruttens is of opinion that the book 
of Job is the moft ancient that is extant, but thinks 
- that the firfftwo chapters, and the latter part of the 
forty-fecond chapter from the feventh verfe, were 
added to the poem long afterward, and probably when 
it was admitted into the Jewifh canon. This opini- 
on, he obferves, obviates the {lrongeft: objection 
that can be made againft the antiquity of the book, 
which is deduced from the introduction of Satan as 
the accufer and tempter of mankind ; of which no- 
tion on tracesare to be found in any of the books 
written before the Babyloniih captivity. With the 
third chapter, the work begins in a manner perfect- 
ly conformable tothe bold abrupt ftyle of ealtern 
poetry, and completely terminates with Job’s re- 
pentance of his rafhnefs im prefuming to penetrate 
the counfels of the Almighty. 

With regard to the difputes, which have been fo 
frequently difcuffed by divines, concerning the au- 
thor of the book of Job, and whetlter it be a narrati- 
on of faéts, or merely a moral fiction, Profeflor 
Scauttens declines giving any opinion. Thefe are 
quettions, heobferves, which'it is impoflible to 
determine, and on which nothing but ingenious 
conjectures can be offered: they are moreover of 
fo little importance, as not to be worth the trouble 
that has been beflowed on them: they afiect neither 
the ientiments exprefied nor the moral inculcated 
in the ‘poem, the defign of which is to fhew that e- 
ven the moft virtuous are liable to adverfity, and 
that, when it befals them, it is permitted by God 
for wife reafons, which the human underftanding 
cannot comprehend, and: concerning which man 
muft not pretend to decide. 
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' Asa fpecimen of the tranflation and notes, we 
fhail fele& chap. xix, 25. which we fhall render as 
clofely as poflible. 


«© Yeatruly I know : he Jives, my Redeemer ! 

He willat length come forward in defence of this duft, 
After this my kin fhall be entirely perforated, 

Yet with this my body fhall I behold God. 

Him hail I behold as my friend ; 

Mine eyes fhall fee him but not as an enemy.” 


In his annotations, Profeflor Scavttens obferves 
that.after a very careful, and, he thinks, an impar- 
tial examination of this paflage, he cannot accede to 
the common opinion that it alludes to the Chriftian 
dottrine of che refurrection. He acknowledges that 
they who thus interpret it do not offer any violence 
to the grammatical meaning of the words ; and that 
thefe verfes, abftractedly confidered, may feem to 
countenance fuch an application: but, in order to 
obtain the true meaning of the paflage, it muft be 
confidered as a fentiment expretled by Job, and ta- 
ken in connection with the reft of the poem, the 
whole fpirit and tenor of which feem to indicate that 
the’ Patriarch’s notions and hopes of retribution 


extended no farther than the prefent life. ‘The 


grand argument, on which the whole poem is built, 
and whichis evident in every part of it, is that di- 
vine juftice punifhes vice, and rewards virtue. On 
this principal are founded the reproaches of Job's 
friends, who looked on his fufferings as the juit re- 
compence of his crimes; and on this is alfo fqun- 
ded the confidence expreffled by Job that God. 
would not put an end to his life, before he had vin- 
dicated his innocence by reftoring him to his prof- 
perity. If this principle had been -difcuffed, or 
had been applied to any particular cafe, by perions 
who enlightened by revelation, had learned to ex- 
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tend their hopes to retribution ina future ftate, the 
controverfy could not have been prolonged and di- 
verfified as it isin this book, but mutt foon have been 
terminated by a reference to another life, in which 
the fuflerings of the.good will be compenfated, and 
to which this compenfation is fometimes deferred ; 
but, if we imaginethe icene totake place in -a very 
early period of the world among a people who _ be- 
ing in a {tate of intellectual childhood, confine all 
their ideas of happinefs and mifery, within the 1i- 
mits of this life, the queftion willadmit.of a greater 
diveriity of argument, and will become more inte- 
reiting as the difficulties increafe, which refult from 
the apparent oppolition of the facis obferved to the 
principle eftablifhed. ‘his is evidently the cafe in 
the whole courfe.of the difpute between job and 
his friends. ‘The principle is acknowledged on both 
fides: His friends accufe him of fecret crimes, 
which have drawn his fufferings on him. Job pleads 
his innocence, denies that his adverfity is the pu- 
nifhment due to his conduct, appeals tothe omni- 
fcien: e of God, and exprefles his firm affurance that 
divine juitice will yet vindicate his integrity. 

In the mean. time, Job's difeafe becomes more 
violent, and with this circumftance the dialogue 
grows warmer and more interefling. As long as 
there was any.probable hope of recovery, the fuf- 
ferings of Jobmight be confidered as trantitory and 
to fuch experience.mult have fhewn that»even the 
belt .of men were.liable ;for there is no reafon to 
fuppote thefe antient-paftoral philofophers to have 
been fo rude and unenlightened as, from fhort and 
tranfient afflictions,.to deduce conchafions injuri- 
ous to the futferer; . The force of the argument de- 
pended on the greatnefs and duration of Jcb’s cala~ 
mities. In proportion, therefore, as the hope of 
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his recovery diminifhed, the fufpicion of his friends 
was confirmed and his-diftrefs of mind incréafed : 
fo that in the height of defpair, he fometimes fears 
that the day of his death may arive before that of 
his juftification ; yet he never entirely lofes the 
eonfcioufnefs of his innocence, nor abandons the 
hope which it leads him to found in the divine juf- 
tice. It is the contraft between this confidence and 
the apparent improbabiility of Job’s recovery that 
conftitutes the grand bufinefs of the whole poem ; 
this is, as it were, the main {pring on which the aéti- 
on depends :—but this is entirely deftroyed by thofé 
who explain the paflage before us as relating toa fu- 
ture life, and who reprefent Job as faying that though 
his life fhould be terminated by his great and un- 
deferved fufferings, he fhouid rife in triumph from 
the duft, and that his profperity fhould commence 
ina future flate. If his friends were convinced 
that. his confidence was well founded and were 
infpired by this hope, the difpute was at once deci- 
* ded, and the injuftice of their accufation completely 
-f{hewn; if they did not believe this doétrine, how. . 
can we account for, Job’s not making*any farther 
mention of a fubject which in his circumftances, 
was of fuch vaft importance to his vindication ? Or 
why. does his impatience ificreafe with the progrefs 
of his difeafe; when this very hope would have 
inclined him to look forward with compofure at leaft 
if not with"defire, to the approaching termination. 
of a-life fo wretched ? Whereas we find that the 
fubjet of accufation and the nature of Job’s an- 
fwers remain the fame in allthe following as the 
preceding dialogues, till the cataftrophe fhews 
that his confidence was well founded, and till brs eyes 
See God, as his deliveter. Chap. xlii. 5. 


To 
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‘To thefe remarks, the Profefflor adds two or three 
on the expreffions which occur in the original, of 
which he hopes his tranflation will not. be deemed 
forced and improbable. The latter part of the 25th 
verfe is literally be /ball (land next this duff, i. e. as 
pleader and protector, as deliverer and defender. 
Compare chap. xvii. 3, 4. There isa fimilar expreffi- 
onin Dan. xii. 1. where the great prince is faid to /fand 
next the children of the people, i. e. as the:r deliverer. 
See alfo [faiah xxxii. 8, where landing by liberal 
things is explained by Vitringa asdefending and pro- 
tecting them. 

The appellation of duff given to his wretched and 
perrifhing body, though not ufed by Job in other 
places, is here preculiarly happy, and ftands clofely 
connected with the exprefflion of bis /kin being per- 
foraied. The worms peculiar to the leproly, fee 
chap. vii. 5. gnawed his tkin, and confumed his 
body, which, Jeanie like duft, feemed as if it were 
{peedily to moulder entirely: but this, God, the 
deliverer of innocence, would prevent ; he would 
take this duft under his protection, and heal . 
the perforated fkin. Job, witha body reftored 
to health ; fhould behold God as his protector and 
friend. 

Having thus extracted the fubftance of the profef- 
for’s obfervations on this celebrated paflage, our 
readers may form an idea of the manner in which 
the work is conducted : however, we mutt add that 
the learned author feems to have beftowed more la- 
bour in the explanation of this text, thanof any o- 
ther; for in general, his annotations are very con- 
cife ; and as the book is intended for common ufe, 
they are chiefly fuch as being illuftrative of the fi- 
guresand and allufions that occur in the poem, will 
be read with pleafure by every critic of tafte. A 

* hort appendix is fubjoined, which is more imme- 
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diately calculated ‘for thofe who are converfant with 
the Oriental languages, and in which the various 
readings, the opinions of commentators, and other 
fubjects of this nature, are difcuffed. 





——— 


Art. XII. Verfuch itber die Granzin der Aifbléting, Se. i.e. 
An Inquiry into the State of Morals and Science among the 
Antient Roizins. By the Rev. J. J. W. Munnicu. 8vo, pp. 


431. Leipzing. 

H 15 work is one inflance, among many o- 

thers, that the implicit veneration, which was 
formerly paid to the character of the antient Romans, 
has yielded to a more moderate and rational eftima- 
tion of their merits: but in fo gieat a change. of 
opinion, the oppofite extreme mult be carefullv a- 
voided, and fome may perhaps think that M. Mur- 
NICH is not entirely free from an error of this kind. 
He confiders the reign of Auguftus as. the period of 
the higheit degree of refinement among the Romans, 
and to this he devotes his principal! attention. ‘lhe 
character of thie emperor he examines at large ; 





and Ke thinks that we can account for the. inconfift- ‘ 


ency, which his conduct betrays, only by fuppofing 
him to have been a moft artful hypocrite, and that 
he alludes to this himfelf in his queftion to his 
friends, juft before his death, Ecquid 11s videretur 
mimum vite commode tranfegiffe ? ‘This part he acted 
at the inftigation of Mzcenas, Agrippa, ‘and Mefla- 
da; and by them, as wellas by Livia, he was fup- 
ported in it.. The paflage quoted fromm Suetonius, 
however, will bear a léfs invidious interpretation. 

Augutt us, fays our author, was not the creator of 
what is called the Auguftan age of literature ; for the 
learning and genius that fhed a luftre over his reign 
were the fruits of preceding culture, which may be 


traced to the times of Cicero and the pe nai 3 
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Of the arts ‘and {ciences many were entirely neglect- 
ed, and few were cultivated to perfection. .Philo- 
fophy was far from being a general ftudy among the 
Romans, but was purfued only by a few of fuperior 
abilities, with Cicero at their head. Mathematics, 

aftronomy and geography were little known. Elo- 
quence had indeed been cultivated wit! great fuc- 
cefs ; their excellence in this art was the confequence 
of their repubtican conftitution, and rapidly decli- 


ed under the government of the emperors. On law, 


and on hiftory, efpecially that of their own country, 
they beftowed great attention... In poetry they at- 
tained avery high degree of excellence, though they 
a4 not equal the Greek poets, who were thelr mo- 
- Freedom of {peaking and writing did not pre- 
vail in Rome; for it is plain, from-the writings of 
Cicero, that philofophy was {fcarcely tolerated, 
and that thofe who profefled it were obliged to be ex- 
ceedingly cautious, when they ventured to advance 
any thing that did not coincide with the popular fu- 
peritition. With refpeci to the imitative arts, they 
were rather amateurs than artifts, and, if we except 
ntomine, never brought them to perfection. 
Their religion our author repreients in the moft odi- 


* ous light ; and, in defcribing its fuperftitious tenets 


and rites, he falls into the declamatory nannér of the 
antient fathers of the church: the depravity of their 
morals, the vicesof their education, the grofs fenfu- 
ality and intemperance which prevailed in their 
convivial entertainments, and the’ ferocious cruelty 
that difgraced their public {pectacles, are topics on 
which M. Mounnrcna infifts with that warmth of in- 
dignation which in a humane heart, they cannot fail 
to infpire. In fhort the charaGter of the Romans, as 
a nation, is’ here exhibited’ in the moft difadvanta- 


geaus light ; but we cannot deny that, in moft re- 
| fpects, 
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fpeQs, the reprefentation is juft ; though there were 
doubtlefs fome exceptions to this general depravi- 
ty of manners. We muft form our ideas of the 
character of a nation from the general tenor of the 
fentiments, conduct, and purfuits of the people ; 
and not frqm thofe of a few illuftrious perfons whee 
writings.command our admiration, or whofe fame is 
celebrated by hiftory. They are either to be confi- 
dered as exceptions to the general rule, and there- 
fore deferve the greater praife; or they are-hold- 
en forth in extraordinary circumftances, in which 
their actions are not neceflarily connected with their 
manners in private life. 

It is certain, from the teftimorly of their ewn 
writers, that no nation could be more depraved and. 
vicious than the Romans at the period on whicli our 
author writes; when, to the ferocity of difpofition 
which marked their character even in the beft ages 
of the republic, they added all the licentioufnefs 
and profligacy which civil wars had introduced, 
which luxury encouraged and which wealth, ac- 
quired by rapine, furnifhed the means of indul- — 
Zing. 
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ArT. XIII. Atti della Societa Patriotica di Milano, €8c. ix e. 
Tranfactions of the Patriotic Society of Milan, direéted to 
tothe advancement ot Agriculture and the Arts. Vol. If]. 4to. 


Milan. 
T H IS very refpectable fociety begins the pre- 
_™ fent volume of its Memoirs with a tribute of © 
pve tothe memory of fome of its deceafed mem- 
rs, which is followed by extracts from its truly 
aie regifters, ie into feveral heads of 
tief information refpecting objects of economy and 
the arts. Then fucceeds the fecond part, confifting 
of thofe papers which they have thought worthy of 


giving 
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giving to the public, either entire, or in an abrifiged 
form. ‘Thefe are two memoirs on the. cultivation 
of vines,;being anfwers to queltions propofed by the 
fociety on that head ;—a memoir concerning the 
beft method of making and preferving the wines of 
Auftrian;Lombardy ;—a memoir on the beit method 
of preparing leather and fkins ;—*vo memoirs in 
reply to queries propofed concerning artificial dry 
meadows ;—a {upplementary memoir on the plants 
_of watered meadows ;—a memoir on the exillence 
of olive plantations in fome places in Lombardy, 
from the fourth to the tenth century ;—de!Ccription 
of a moveable tablet for the ufe of engravers;—on 
microfcopic lenfes, and a new mathine for making 
them ;—obfervations on an inedited antient Mila- 
nefe monument ;—on fome new inftrumenis for 
engrafting. 

Thefe pieces, many of them of great local utili- 
ty, are not of a kind to afford much amuiement or 
inftruction to the generality of our readers. We 
fhall, however, felecta pallage from one of the pa- 
pers on the culture of vines, written: by Don Givzro 
Bramiert, (a patrician of Placentia) the reafonings 
and facts of which may, we conceive, admit of ex- 
tenfive and ufeful application. It is in reply to the 
query, ‘‘ Why in certain diftricts, are the vines bu- 
ried under ground in the winter ? and why in the 
fame parts, do the vines trained on trees and trel- 


lifes refift the cold, though not buried *” 

« Vines are buried in order folely to preferve them from being 
frozen, in thofe places in which by experience, they are found 
fubject to this accident. By cutting off the communication with 
the external air by this contrivance, a ftop is generally put to the 
moft powerful caufe of freezing. Long and repeated obfervation™ 
‘have fafficiently thewn that it 1s feldom an intenfe and lafting cold 
increafing by degrees, but often a fudden cold wind, which acts 
oa the vine when wet or full of juice that damages it by ftrongly 
freezing it. Cold feems, indeed, the direct cauie of froit, yer it 
does not operate folely in proportion to its force, but in corre~ 
fpondence 
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fpondgnce with concurrent caufes which determine its effets. A 
very penetrating wind, and a preceding moifture, are the caufes 
which render it fatal; as appears, 1‘t. becaufe the vine, either 
buried, or fimply defended by an intermediate body refifts the 
cold equalto that in whichan open and expofed vine perifhes ; 
2. becaufe a dry one refifts better than a wet or juicy one- 

« Vegetables fuffer from froft, becaufe their organs are either 
injured or broken, and the veffels neceffary to vegetation derane 
ged ; and, indeed, ', idnefs of the buds or ¢yes and cracks in the 
truuk and branches are the common effect of froft. Thefe conftant 
_appearances fufficiently indicate that moifture is the minifterof the 
total or partial death of the tree. <A fluid, when confolidated 
into ice, occupies a greaterfpace than before an! no other reafon 
can be given before for the cracks than this internal force; nor for ° 
the lividnefs of the tender fubftance of the eyes, than a mortifica- 
tion proceeding from the contaét and preflure of the congealed 
moiiture. 

* Vines eafily receive humidity, and cannot eafily part with it, 
becaufe of their penetrable and pliant texture. Theeyes, fcarce- 
ly defended by very thin fcales, enclofe a foft and downy fub- 
ftance, in the centre of which the germ is nourifhed. Thetwigs 
of the laft fhoot, clothed with athin bark, and a flight fearf fkin, 
include, under few and rare ligneous ftrata, a delicate heart, 
and an abundant pith; and in the mature wood of the ftem and 
branches, which, however, is always pliant and lax the exterior 
bark remains irregularly dried, and disjoined by cracks with a 
{pungy and abforbent dead matter hangingallround it. Such is 
the aptitude of the vine to receive and retain moifture ; which 
though ufeful to its growth, and the nutriment of its fruit, isa 
fatal caufe of of its propenfity to be injured by the froft. 

« Low lands, in foils either naturally rich, or rendered fo by. 
culture, and which are expofed to moiit vapours are peculiarly 
liable to the evils of humidity. Such lands, even in the depth of 
winter, exhale vapours much more than the barren; and others 
fall ‘on it which attach themfelves in great quantity to vegetables, 
Commonly, in cold weather, vapours either rife little, or, if rai- 
fed, foon fall down again. How often do we not fee them whir- 
ling in a thick mift on the furface of the earth, unable to afeend ? 
‘The vineyards and rows of vines elevated little above the foil, 
andall immerfed in thefe exhaltations, muft be much more moitft- 
ened than thofe which run up the trees, or are fapported. on, trel- 
lifes. It is eafy to comprehend that the vapours, externally collec- 
ted about vines will foon, on account of their fpungy and lax 
ftructure, pals into their veflels, to the untimely increafe and di- 
Jution of their juices. Nor in thefe circumftances will the lowly- 
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placed vines imbibe more than the higher by their trunks and 
branches alone, but alfo by their roots. 

¢ Tam not ofthe opinion that moifture, attenuated into va- 
pour, can alone penetrate into roots ; I rather delieve that it may 
enter them in a lets rarefied form; yet it cannot be denied that 
vapour is eafily capable of being irabibed by roots ;~and when as 
during the winter, the ftrong tranfpiration of plants is ftopt by 
the lofs of the organs deftined to promote it, the denfer juices 
may be hindered from afcending through the root into the tree, 
while the fubtile and more active vapour may be capable of infinu- 
ating itfelf,. The farther, therefore, the limbs of the vine are re- 
moved from the feat of the vapour, the lefs on account of their 
fluggifhnefs in the winter feafon, will they be attacked by it, and 
the lefs will it be fucked in by the roots; and only its lighter and 
more active parts will rife in any confiderable portion into the 
high branches. Not for thefe reafons alone but alfo on ace 
count of the different aptitude of the organs, and the difference 
of the furrounding atmofphere, will the abforption of highly-fea- 
ted vines be different from that of the low. The latter already 
moiftened by the furrounding exhalations, foftened by their 
warmth and having their juices put in motion by the afflux ot 
new fluid, can offer little or no refiftance to their invafion ; 
while the former, reared above the fenfible exhalations, harden- 
edin their ftru€ture by drynefs, and defended by the cool air 
which furrounds them, will be able internally to refift the fluggifh 
and phlegmatic juice, and to keep it down at the bottom of the 
ftem, only appropriating to themielves the feanty vivid matter of 
nutrition. 

‘ The winds themfelves, which fometimes are deftru€tive to 
vines in frofts, are rather ferviceable, to thofe ontrees and trel- 
lifes. When they are wetted by’ rains or mifts, fprinkled with 
{now, or “incrufted with hoar froft, a dry wind fucceeding 
-foons fhakes off and carries away the moifture : while the low and 
creeping vines, fheltered by buthes and mutually by each other, 
enjoy this falutary influence in a lefs degree, and remain 
longer fubjeé to be fuprifed by the froft while in a wet condi- 
tion. 

¢ It may be concluded, from thefe brief remarks, that the diffe- 
rent aptitude of vines to refift or to contract humidity, and their 
greater or lefs expofure to the free air, will be the meafure ot 
their difpofition to fuffer in frotts, and thatthe loweft are in the 
moft frequent danger. There are, however, circumftances in 
which all equally, or rather the higher more than the lower, furle: 
trom freezing. I fhall touch ontwo cafes in which this takes 
place. 1. When the low vines, during a very fevere cold, are 
all buried in fhow ; while the high are left naked, or are only 
{fprinkied 
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{prinkled with faow in the forks and curvatures, which melts at 
noon, wetting the branches, and is frozen again at night. 2. When 
atter long rains and warm winds, very fevere winds fucceed, pre- 
vailing rather in the upper than the jower regions of the air, 
The chance of vihes, whatever be their pofition, is equal, 1. 
wher, the iroft proceeds from an obftinate augmentation of the 
cold; 2. when the ice fusprizes both the high and ‘the low. ina 
wet and unfheltered itate. : 

‘ The winter between the years 1785 and 1786. verified this 
laft cale, to the grievous injury of the Placentinecountry. The 
examination, as well of the extraordinary courfe of the feafon, as 
ot the effects of the froft on the vines, may ferve to coroborate my 
remarks concerning the concurrence of caufes which difpofe 
thefe plants to be injured, 

¢ Rains fell almoft continually, during the autumn and the be- 
ginning of winter in 1785, and the fouth wind conftantly reign- 
ed, keeping a kind of warmth in the air. Hence the trees pree 
ferved a good deal of juftice, and were thoroughly wretted from 

the bottom to the top. A light fnow, which fell on Dec. 24th, 
foon melted, and only ferved to increafe the foaking:of the earth 
and vegetables. In this fituation, a fudden eaft windon Jan, 4th, 
greatly cooled the air, and brought a quantity of {now which, 
however, was not deepenough, except in the mountains, to bury 
the Placentine vines planted in rows. Lt was thoughtthat its dura- 
tion would be fhort, becaufe it fell on bodies extremely 
moi? : Berthe cold fuddenly increafed, and froze the fhow and 
the ground beneath fo flrongly that they bore the trampling of 
hories and the wheels of carriages. However, neither the Po, 
nor the great torrents which defend from the mountains, were 
frozenover. After four days the cold remitted, and never again 
became fo fevere during the remainder of the winter. 

« Let us now fee the effects of this extraordinary weather on 
thevines; All thofe that were buried, that is, thofe of the grea- 
ter part of the plain in the dutchy ; immerfed in the fnow among 
the mountains: and the few on the trellifes on the weftern fide of 
any wall ; were preferved entirely uninjured, and produced abun- 
dance of fruit. ‘The vines attached to trees, and thofe that grew 
fgontanco vfly along. the hedges, as well as on the trellifes, 
facing the eait, almoft all fuffered grievoufly and equally. The 
vines in rows of that portion ofthe Placentine plain which is near- 
eft to the hills, where, asalfo on the hills, the cuftom of burying 
is not ufed ; thofe of the wide vallies bordering the great torrents 
ameng the hills; and thofe placed on the ridges of hills towards * 
the eait, were all very greatly damaged, and always morein the 
richeit fields, and thofe leatt protetied from the eaft. On the 
contrary, on the hills facing the weft; in narrow and sca boc 
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lies ; in poor and ¢halky fields ; the effects of this cruelty froft were 
much lefs, and fcarcely perceptible. 

‘ The difafter was foon rendered manifeft by the lividnefs of 
the eyes, and the clefts in the limbs, of the vines raifed above the 
fnow ; and-when, fomewhat beyond the middle of January, the 
fnow was melted, all that portion of the tree appeared unhurt 
which detached from the pole, was lying on the ground, although 
it had fprang from the injured lower limbs, and had been for ‘. 
veral days immerfed in a hard ice.. Thefe very branches, how- 
ever thus preferved on the Jower fhoots damaged by the froft, in 
germinating bore very few grapes, and for the moft part made 
{canty fhoots ; and in general they totally perifhed during the 
fucceeding fummer, and the following winter, though a mild one. * 
Was this becaufe thefe branches allio fuffered fome fecret harm 
while buried in the ice, by which their organs were deranged or 
mortified in fome manner imperceptible to human fight ? I am 
convinced of the contrary ; and the general fafety and fecundity of 
the limbs lying, in a fimilar fituation beneath vines not lefs dama- 
ged, confirm my opinion. We muft then attribute their ina€tivity 
and fucceffive death to the defeét contracted from the lower 
limbs, It is known that difeafed wood ufually communicates a 
torpidity to the furrounding limbs and efpecially to thofe which 
are partially produced from it. Thts languor ot vegetation is moft 
fenfible in delicate plants. [The clefts in the flender bodies or 
vines are not a flight difeafe, as they might be in the chefnut or 
oak, The free courfe of the fap impeded by the dry lips ofthe cleft, 
accefs given to the air now cold, now hot, and a lodgment afford. 
ed to the water in the cracks themfelves, are fufficient caufes for 
the premature death ofa fhrub fo weakly formed. It may aifo 
happen that the mortification of thé eyes, and the clefts in the wood 
are not the only effects of the froft though the only apparent con- 
fequences. : 

‘ M. Dubamel enumerates among the confequences of froft to 
trees the injury of the alburnum. This not entirely folid 
portion of the wood muft, indeed, be more penetrable to the cold 
than the mature and hardened part. It may alfo be reflected that, 
after having trozen, ifa brafich be cut acgofs, a manifeft lividnefs 
is feen between the wood and the bark. Hence it is eafy to conclude 
that the inner bark has been injured by the froft : but, in proportion 
to the different nature of the country, and the total or partial attack 
of the branch (for wood is often frozen only on one fite,) the effect 
of the froft may be rapid or flow, recoverable or mortal, juit as we 
fee happen to animals, in proportion to the unequal vitiation of the 
fluids, or laceration of the organs. The injury of the alburnum 
or inner bark, not fo foon preceiveable, may have been able, eci- 
therof itfelt, or in concurrence with other caufesy to occafion 
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the withering of the vine. Without ftoppingyshowever, to dif. 
cufs this matter more fully, I fhall fatisty myfelf with having de- 
monttrated what are the principal ci ircumftances which promote the 
effeéts of froft on vines, and with having proved that in thany 
fituations, the precaution of burying thei is well founded, 

¢ I am not ignorant that many are of opinion that it is beft to 
leave the vines expofed, in Order to avoid fome danger in break- 
ing, as wellas the expence attendant on their interment ; and they 
are perfuaded that-in fuch a fituation, they will accuttess them- 
felves fo well to refift the cold, that they will at length faffer no 
detriment from it :—but I may obferve ‘that the fiz, the laure}, 


the pomegranate, the olive, by being always expofed, are yet not" 


fo well inured to the cold as not to perifh in Lombardy in certain 
rigorous feafons, and much more readily in the fertile plains; and 
J can difcover no reafon why vines fhould become better accuf- 
tomed to it. 

« I fhall here take the liberty of deviating from the limits of the 
queftion-by fuggetting that the only expedient for recovering vines 
which have been much hurt by the frott, i is to cut them down to the 
trunk, in the fame manner as when they have perifhed by the 
hail. Itis.vain to expect a ftrong and fruitful plant from the mere 
relics of an ill-difpofed vegetation, when the injured limbs are 
preferved. The deceitful hope of reaping fome produét in the 
very fame year, and of fooner reftoring the vine by preferving 
its, branches, has too often deluded our unwary “and greedy 
‘farmers; while thofe who have cut down their vines to the quick 
have foon had them fpring up again fruitful and thriving. Ties. 
dily admit, however, that Rr a flight freezing in winter or fpring, 
when an untimely hoar-froft will fometimes chill the mov ing bud 
and the ftill herbaceous germs of the vines, it is fuficient to prune 

clofer, and tocut offa few more fhodts than ufua) ; but this rule 
is not to be extended to the cafe ofa ftrong froft, which has done 
material injury. In the firft cafe, the mafter-bud and the ten- 
der extremities alone commonly fuffer. The counter-bud, more 
tardy, and often contributing nothing to the happy product of the 
matter, fupplies its place when that js loft. in the fecond cafe, 
it is either itfelf injured, or fubfifts on limbs hecome unfit for pro- 
perly nourifhing the product. , A remainder of life, feconded by 
the mild influence of the fpring, may indeed promote the gremi- 
nation of the buds: but the germs, being fituated on unfound and 
difeaied wood, will be weak and fteril, and will often perith by 
the death of the branch from which they proceed.’ 


Since the fymptoms of troft in trees proceed from 
the flighteft to the moft important, by minute de- 
‘grees, the danger of an erroneous judgment will al- 
ways 
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ways be great ; neverthelefs, if, on cutting acrof§ 
a {hoot in the {pring the natural colour | between 
the wood and the bark appears manifeftly altered, 
and if in the trunk and _ branches of the vine deep 
ctacks fhew themfelves, the author is of opinion 
that it ought, without hefitation to be cut down to 
the ftem. ‘Thefe two marks he confide ers as figns 
of a difeafe that is, for the moit part, -irreparab! 


! 








Art. XIV. La Faoniade. Inni ed Odi di Saffo, tradotti del teffa 
Greco in metro Italiana, da 8. J P. A. i. e. The Phaoniad ; or 
Hyinns and odes of a a ‘Tranflated from the Greek into 
Ttalain Verfe, by S. J. P. A. Small gto. pp. 9g. Price 5s. Sterf, 
Molini, London, 


By EL E ficit queftion that will occur to the {cholar who reads 
the title of this little elegant publication, mut be, By 
what lucky chance did this regular work of Sappho, when ua- 
oo to all the reft of the world, find its w ay to the hands of 
S. J. P. A. ?—The next, How comes S. J. P. A. to have gf. 
ven us his Italian verfion, inftead of the Greek original ?—~ 1 o 
thefe queftions, which are rather puzzling, the tranflator hall 
anfwer as well as he can. He informs Us, then, in a letter addref. 
fed ¢ @ Lica ofont e Trexenia,’ dated Madrid, and figned Sc/are, that 
this work of the cele! rated Sappho was lately difcovered by Sig 
nor Ofur, during his voy age in the Aigean fea the manner of its 
difcovery was as follows: a Ruffian veflel, failing throagh the Ai. 
gean, was obliged to make the ifland Santa Maura, formerly called 
Leucadia; when Signor Ofur, one of the literati of Peterfburg, de- 
termined to exumine whether there exifted in that ifland any re- 
mains of thé famous ‘Temple of Apollo. He was well repaid 
tor his pdins: for in fact, he not only found fome ruins of 
the edifice, ‘hut was enabled by means of a mutilated infcription, 
t> difcever the burying-place of the unfortunate Sappho. ‘That 
fuch fuccefs fhould re-double his curiofity is not wonderful ; 
though it may feem very ftrange that fuch inefeated curio. 
fity fhould meet with complete gratification, So it happined, 
however: for after much labour, Signor Ofur found a ftone 
box, containing fome papers, which, after the moft dili- 
gent infpection, proved to be poetical compofitions of Sappho ; 
the indifparable and identical originals to which we are indebted 
for 
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for the tranflation that now lies before us delighting our eyes by 
the elegance of its types and the beauty of its paper *. 

Signor Ofurhad the complaifance to lend the original to our author 
for the purpofe of having it tranflated: but the loan was accom- 
panied with this condition that the tranflation fhould not be pub- 
lifthed till Signor Ofwr had enriched the original with erudite 
notes ; when both were to be printed together. ‘Three -years 
elapfed without any notice from Signor O//ur : at the end of which 
time, advice of his dea‘h was tran{mitted from a fsiend at Feterf- 
burgh : adding that among his MSS. the original in queftion 
(which had been returned,) was found ; and that S. Ofur had 
actually begun to adorn it with notes.—Conceiving himielt freed 
from the obligation by thefe circumftances, and having already 
kept his tranflation for the fpace of three tedious years, the 
tranflator could wait no longer, but has -publifhed his verfion ; 
and as foon as he receives the original and notes {rom Peterf- 
burgh, which he doubts not will fhortly be in his poffeffion, 
he will publifh them alfo that the Italian and the Greek may be 
one and the authenticity of the poems be made mani- 
eft. 

Such is the external evidence in favour of the recent difcovery 
ofa complete work of Sappho ! Of the full conyi€iion which would 
doubtle/s be produced by the internal evidence, we are unfortu- 
nately deprived, by not having the Greek text before us, {till 
however, we are to regard the tranflation as furnifhing fufficient 
proofs to fatisfy even Kcasidbone minds! /¢ is evident that Sappho, 
having determined tothrow herfelf from the Leucadean promon- 
tory, would amufe herfelf during her pafflage to that place by 
compofing poeins fimilar to the prefent : that fhe would firft in- 
voke the deities to pity and fuccour her; that finding this of no 
avail, fhe would be directed in a vifion to take the fatal leap ; 
and that on coming to the place, fhe would try to animate herielf 
by recalling-to her mind the fuctefs of Deucalion ina fimilar 
emergency, and by recommending herfelf to the prote¢tion of the 
ceity ofthe temple at Leucade. Seis evident, we fay, that, this 
muft have been the tenor of her poems, becaule Ovid, who in- 
difputably had feen them, has followed the fame track, and has 
abfolutely tranflated parts of them into his epiftle from Sappho to 
Phaon.—By the way, Ovid has committed;an egregious blunder in 
his poem, by making Sappho there {peak of her ufing the elegiac 
meafure, becaufe the lyric was not {uited to exprefs her grit : 





* Serioufly, this little piece of literary impofition (fuch at leaf 
we deem it,) is charmingiy printed. 


Forfitan 
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Forfitan ef quare mea fint alterna requiras 
Carmina ; cum lyricis fim. magis apta modis. 

Flendus amor meus eft: elegeia febile carmen, 
Non facit ad lucrymas barbiies ulla meas. 

How Ovid, who certainly had thefe lyric and lamentable pro- 
duétions of Sappho before him cpuld ule fuch an argument, we 
are ata lofs to determine ! 

Again, it is evident that Sappho in thefe poems would mention 
the place of her nativity, and enter into the particulars of her pre- 
vious hiftory, of her love for poetry, of the different meafares of 
which fhe was the inventrefs, of her being named the tenth mufe, 
and many other matters, in,moit of which Ovid has likewife copi- 
ed her.—It is a trong proof alfoin favour of the authenticity of 
the poems that we find in them moft of the fragments which have 
been preferved by different writers, as productions of Sappho - 
It is plain that they would all be collected in thefe poems, becan/e 
Sappho wrote noothers.—Herallufions, moreover, are of fuch a 
nature, thatthey would never have been conceived by, any mo- 
- «dern writer; and they would even be unintelligible, had they not 
been luckily elucidated by Pliny, or fome other ancient author. 
It is almoft needlefs to obferve, farther, that thefe compofitions 
are replete with thofe repetitions, with that unifofmity of method 
in the openings of each piece, and with thofe vivid and even 
licentious images, which have been noticed by antient authors, as 
abounding in Sappho’s poetry. 

On the whole, their originality being thus indubitable, we cannot 
help exclainring with the tranilator, ‘Wonderful is the chain of 
human occurrences! Who would ever have thought that it fhould 
have fallen to the lot of a princefs of the North,’ (though we hard- 
ly fee how this good lady is included in the bufinefs) ‘a law-gi- 
ver, and a Warrior, the favourer.of icience and of wifdom, ee 
the lapfe of four and-twenty ages, to enjoy the glory of difcove- 
ring the works of a Grecian poetefs?—Who would ever have 
thought it indeed ! . 


é 
. 








Art. XV. The Landfcape, a Didattic Poem, in'Three Books, 
By R, P. Knight. 4to. pp. 77. 7s. 6d. Sterl. fewed. 
Nicol. 

E have hitherto regarded Mr. Kurcur as a learned Pau. 
LOLOGIST ;—he now appears in the more popular’ and 
more pleafing character of a Porr ; and in this chemier, as in 

the former, viewing him withno malignant eye, we find ° 

s* Something to blame, and*fomething’to commend.” 
By the title of Mr. K.’s poem, we were led to expeét fome 
practical ideas on the fubject of pidurefque beauty, either as it 
3 : arifes 
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arifes from the magic colours ot the landfcape-painter, or from 
the more inbftantial materials of landfcape itfelf; and forry 
were we to find it little more than a fatire pointed at the modern 
ftvle of Englith gardening. Part of the poet’s intention appears 
to be an ill-timed, andtherefore, we conceive an unwarrantable, 
attack on a work which is not yet publifSed,—the work, too, of 
a profeffional man; and while fubfcriptions forit, we underftand, 
are {till depending. This, however, 1s a matter which Mir. 
Knight and Mr. Repton, or therr feconds, of whatever profeffion 
mutt fettle. All that we fhall attempt will be to ghard our rea- 
ders againft the fafcinating charms which otherwife might chance 
to flow from the triple refulgence of poetry, fine paper, and 
fafhicnable printing, and to fave them from being hurried away, 
by a wild poet, into the dear /equefiered Joades of Sibera; or 
(itrange incongruity !) decoyed into the labyrinth ofa Dutchman’s 
garden : either extreme being, in the gentleman’s opinion, more 

tolerable than the grovndsat Blenheim, at Stowe, or at Bur- 

leigh. 

We have perufed this poem with a mixture of pleafure, difguft, 
and furprize ; and we will endeavours to communicate to our rea- 
ders fome of the fenfations which, on this occafiony we have 
experienced, 

How often have we repeated— ifthe wildnets of nature be 
in all cafes moit defirable, why fhould Mr. K, publith a didactic 
poem on rural embel/ijhment?” 

« Curfe on the pedant jargon, that defines 
Beauty’s unbounded forms to given lines! 
With fcorn eternal mark the cautious fool, 
Who dares not jadge till he confults his rule!’ 

This, we are forry to fay, isthe common cant of thofe who 
think themfelves blefled with an extraordinary portion of tafte, 
fenfibility, and that exquifite relifh for the more delicate beauties 
of art and nature, the guod meguco monfirare et fentio tantum. Ut is, 
in fact, much eafier to affect rapture at a fine piéture, ftatue, 
ot landicape, than to explain why it is beautiful and why it excites 
our admiration. Mr. K. feems to have borrowed his idea from 
Sterne’s Triftram Shandy, who purfues the fame thought with 
equal injuitice, but with more vivacity. (Vol, ili, chap. 12.) 
« And how did Garrick fpeak the folilcquy la& night? Oh! 
again% all rule, my Lord moft ungrammatically ! &c.” 

_ To give us a fuller idea of what he means, the author has in» 
ferted two plates, facing each other, and exhibiting different 
views of the fame place. One of them reprefents the fcenesy in 
a rough undreffed ftate, conformably to his own tafte ; the 
other, “fhavenand thorn,” according to Mr. Repton.—Who, 
reviewing thefe etchings, can believe them to have been ah 
wit 
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with any other intention than that of burlefquing Mr. Repton’s 
unpublifhed drawings ? Indeed, who would not conceive them to 
be etched from Mr. R’s defigns ? Either the one, or the other, 
or both of thefe gentlemen, muft be wrong ; or the whole bufi- 
nefs of rural embellifhment is void of principle :—but it is noc 
exr practice to publifh a critique on any intended work, before 
the work itfelf appeats. Weare fure that Mr. K. is widely wrong 
on the one hand ; and, for any thing that we can fay at prefent, 
Mr. R. may be as far wrong on the other.. When his work 
comes fairly before us, we may be able to give a decided opi- 
nion. 

The following lines lead us to fufpect fome intervals of poetic 
derangement :—the phantoms which they ftrive to cenfure have 
furely no otherexiftence than in the poet’s wild imagination! ° 


‘ Hence, hence! thowhaggard fiend, however call’d, 
Thin, meagre genius of the bare and bald ; 
Thy {pade and mattock here at length lay down, 
And follow to the tomb thy fav’rite Brown : 
Thy fav’rite Brown, whofe innovating hand 
Firlt dealt thy curfes o’er this fertile land : 

Firft taught, the walk in formal fpires to move, 
And from their haunts the secret Dryads drove.’ 
Again, 

‘ Tir’d with th’ extenfive fcene, fo dull and bare, 
To Heav’n, devoutly, L’ve addrefs’d my pray’r ;— 
Again the mo/s-grown terraces to raife, 

And fpread the labyrinth’s perplexing maze ; 
Replace in even lines the duétile yew, 

And plant again the ancient avenue. 

Some features then, atleaft, we fhould obtain, 
To mark this flat, infipid waving plain ; 

Some vary’d tints and forms would intervene, 
To break this uniform, eternal green.’ 


Where, where, where ? Is it in England that we have fuch 
fcenery ? O, yes} on Dorchefter Downs, on Salifbury Plain, on 
Newmarket Heath, and in many other parts of the kingdom, 
there are ‘ extenfive fcenes,’ with ‘ bare and bald,’—yet perfely 
natural—and frequently beautiful—furtaces:—but we cannot 
bring, to our recollection a fingle initance of an improved place, 
which bears the fmalleft refemblance to Mr. Knight's defcription. 
Indeed, what he exactly means. by a ‘fat infipid, wevy plain,’ 
isnot eafy to comprehend, Yet on the returns of feafon, the 
Salopian Mufe gives us good poetry, and good fenfe; as will 
 waras-44 be fhewn. Her numbers, however, have often more 


rength than juftnefs, For inftance, 
With 
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¢ With urns and cenotaphs our vallies fill, 
And briftle o’er with obelikks the hill ! 
This in rea/ burlefque, might pafs as a good ftroke : but, in 
a didactic poem, in which there ought to be fome congruity of 
ideas, itis abfurd. Whoever faw more than one obelifk on the 
fame hill ? omwho a hog’s back with only one briftle on it ? When 
the poet * briftles o’era ‘fag: headed tree, the imagery is fomewhat 
happier : 
¢ For trees, unlefs in vig’rous health they rife, 
Can ne’er be grateful objects to the eyes ; 
*Midit fummer’s heats, difgufted we behold 
Theirbranches numb’d with the paft winter’s cold ; 
Or their thin fhiv’ring heads all briftled o’er 
With the dead fhoots that the laft autumn bore,’ 


Yet, even here, the fubjeét of defcription gives us the idea of 
a porcupine rather than of a pig. 

At length ‘we arrive at the more fedate part of Mr. Knight’s 
performance ; ; in ‘which he produces, in a manner fufficiently 
cool and colleGied tocommand ourattention, 4is STANDARD OF 
‘Tast#,—in the fhape of a jug. Not, however, a jug from the 
clay of honeft old Toby :—our part’ s pitcher is of brafs ; aye, 
and of Grecian workimanthip !4Yet we differ. from him much 
in refpe€t of the workman’s ifie. It is an w/efal veflel, no 
doubt: but we cannot believe that its maker intended.it to be 
graceful, In a note, however, we have a plain profe explana- 
tion of the grace and elegance of this Grécian pitcher. We are 
told that, 

« In the little fpecimen of ancient mantfacture here given, all 
is in harmony and unifon: the obligue line of the bottom cer. 
refponds with that of the top; and the handle bends forward in 

the fame dire&tion with the it; and all the intermediate. parts 
are moulded fo as to have the fame tendency, and an appearance 
of co-operating with each other.’ 

We admire the principle much, and are therefore the more 
aftonifhed at the author’s taffe in the choice of the medium by 
which he conveys to us thofe favourite ideas of harmony. and 
grace. How badly do the ftarchnefs and fprucenefs: of a mo- 
dern type, of which the book before ‘us affords a fafhionable 
fpecimen, accord with th 4 figure of the veffel which Mr. K. has 
thought fit to hold up as the Standard of Tafte? Surely. that 
«harmony and unifon,’ with which he feems fo enthofiattically 
enamoured, would have been more happily difplayed ina mellow, 
well-worn Italic type, where ¢ the oblique lines correfpond with 
each other,’ be nd forward in the fame direétion,’——* and all 
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the intermediate parts are moulded fo as to have the fame tenden- 
cy, and an appearance of co-operating with each other.’ 

Had the poet modeftly confeffed that the fubjeét of which he 
had made choice was new to him, we could have excufed a few 
anifconceptions :—but when a mere novice in an art pours forth 
his precepts, and deals about his cenfure, with the authority 
and tone of a mafter, and with the rudenefs of an under uther, 
we almoft lofe our patience; and we can hardly bear, with 
temper, thofe unbridled fallies with which our ears are frequently 
affailed, For example : : 


« Curfe on the fhrubbery’s infipid fcenes ! 
Of tawdry fringe encircling vapid greens : 
Where incongruities fo well unite, 
That nothing can by accident be right ; 
Thickets that neither fhade nor fhelter yield ; 
Yet from the cooling breeze the fenfes fhield : 
Prim gravel walks, through which we winding go, 
In endlefs ferpentines that nothing fhew ; 
‘ Till tir’d, I afk, Why this eternal round ? 
And the pert gard’ner fays, *Tis pleafure ground, 
This pleafure ground! aftonifh’d, I exclaim, 
To me Moorfields as well.deferve the name ; 
Nay, better; for in bufy fcenes, at leaft, 
Some odd varieties the eye may feaft, - 
Something more entertaining {till be feen, 
Than red-hot gravel, fringed with tawdry green. 
« O waft me hence to fome neglected vale ; 
Where, fhelter’d, I may court the weftern gale ; 
And ’midit the gloom which native thickets fhed, . 
Hide from the noontide beams my aching head.’ 


Now, be it known to all who fet up for connoifures, without 
being acquainted with the fubjeét on which they undertake to 
give didattic rules, that gravel-walks are formed for x/e ;—chiefly 
for the convenience and comfort of the more tender fex, in this 
our cool and hamid climate; and are not intended as matters 
ot ornament, abftraétedly ; much lefs, we believe, were they 
ever framed for the ufe or abufe of** red-hot’ poets, ranting 
under the fancied beams of a Grecian fun. 

Enough, however, of our author’s immaturity of talte, and 
of his want of practical ideas on the fubjeét of land{cape gar- 
dening. Let us now place him in the more refpectable light of 
a poet, in his cooler moments. 

Some of the more common of our foreft trees having been 
characterized with tolerable fuccefs, the majefty of the Cedar of 
Lebanon is thus happily drawn ; 

Vou. Il, 3 U ‘ But 
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‘ But, lord {upreme. o’er all this formal race, 
The cedar claims pre-eminence of place ; 
Like {ome great eaftern king, it ftands alone, 
Nor lets th’ ignoble crowd approach its throne, 
Spreads out its haughty boughs that fcorn to bend, 
And bids its fhade o’er f{pacious fields extend ; 
While, in the compafs of its wide domain, 
Heav’n fheds it’s foft prolific fhow’rs in vain: 
Secure and fhelier’d, every fubjeé lies ; 


‘But, robb’d of moifturey fickens, droops, and dies, 


‘ Oimage apt of man’s defpotic power! 
With guards and fhelters only to devour, 
Lifts high in air the {pleudours of its head, 
And bids its radiance o’er the nations fpread ; 
While. round its feet in filent anguifh lie 
Hunger, etal and meagre mifery.’ 


Ayain we have a fublime picture of the caufe, operation, and 
effects Of RevoLuTion ; fingularly applicable to the prefent 
difaftrous times : 


¢ As the dull, ftagnant pool, that’s mantled o’er 
With the greén weeds of its own muddy fhore, 
No bright reflections on its furface fhows, 

Nor murm’ring furge, nOr foaming ripple knows ; 
But ever peaceful, motionlefs, and dead, 

In one fmooth fheet its torpid waters fpread : 

So by oppreffion’s iron had confined, 

In calm and peaceful torpor fleep mankind ; 
Unfelt the rays of genius, that inflame 

The tree-born foul, and bid it pant for fame, 

« But break the mound, and let the waters flow, 
Headlong and fierce their turbid currents go ; 
Sweep down the fences, and tear up the foil ; 
And roar along ’midft havoc, wafte, and fpoil ; 
Till {pent their fury :—then their moifture feeds 
‘The deep’ning verdure of the fertile meads; 

Bids vernal flow’rs the fragrant turf adorn, 

And rifing juices {well the wavy corn ; 

So when rebellion breaks the defpot’s chain, 

Firft wafteful ruin marks the rabble’s reign ; 

Till tir’d their fury, and their vengeance fpent, 
One common int’ reft bids their hearts relent ; 
Then temp’rate order from confufion fprings, 
And, fann’d by freedom, genius fpreads its wings. 


From thefe extracts, the reader.will perceive that Mr. K. is 
in pofleffion of no mean poetic talents. 
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The following is an addrefs tothe public from’the fociety, inti. 
tuted at London, for the Encouragement of Arts, manufa¢tures, 
and Commerce, . 

It is communicated to the American Public from the perfuafion 

~ that an inftitution in fome refpeés fimilar, might, if eftablifhed 
in the United States produce the bett effects. 


Tothe PUBLIC, 2 


HE Curer Osjects of the attention ofthe Socrery, 
in the application of their Rewarps, are all fuch ufeful in. 
ventions, difeovéries or improvements (thorgh not mentioned in 
the Book of premiums), as appear to have a tendency to promote 
the arts, manufactures, and commerce, of this kingdom ; and in 
ve of this plan, the Society have already been enabled, 
y the voluntary fubfcriptions of its members and by benefactions 
of the nobility and gentry, to expend for fuch ufeful purpofes a 
fum amounting to near forty thoufand pounds, 

Whoever attentively confiders the benefits which have arifen 
to the Public fince the inftitution of this Society, by the in- 
troduction of new manufaétures, and the improvements of thofe 
formerly eftablifhed, will readily allow, no money was ever 
more ufefully expended ; nor has any nation received more real 
advantage from any public body whateverthan has beed derived 
to this country from the rewards beftowd by this Society ; and this 
obfervation will be confirmed by infpecting a general account of 
the effects of thejrewards beftowed by the Society, annexed toa work 
in folio, printed in 1778, intituled, « A Regiiter of the premi- 
“ umsand Bounties given by the Society, inftituted at Landon, for 
‘© the encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, 
*¢ from the original Tnftitution in 1754, to 1776, inclufive ;” 
which work may be feen by any perfon, applying to the Secre- 
tary, or other officer Of the fociety at their houfe in the Adelphi, 

In order ftill tarther to promote the laudable views of this in- 
ftitution, and to enable the fociety to profecute to greater effect 
the work fo fucctfsfully begun it may not be improper to inform 
the Public, by what mode, and on what terms, Members are 
elected.—Peers of he 1ealm, or Lords of Parliament, are on their 
being propoted at arly meeting of the Society immediately ballot- 
ed for; and the name with the addition and place of abode, of 
every other perfon propofingto-hecome a Member, is to be de- 
livered to the Secretary, who is‘ro read the fame, and properly 
infert the name in a lift of candidates to be hung up in the Soci- 
| ety’s room until the next'meeting, at which time fuch perfons fhall 
be ballotted for ; and, if two thirds of the Members then voting 
ballot in his favour, he fhall be deemed“a Perpetual Member, 
upon payment of twenty guineas at one payment, or a fubfcribing 
member upon payment of any fum, not lefs than two guineas, an- 
+ nually. ' The 
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Every Member is equally intitled tovote, and be concerned in 
all the tranfactions of the Society, and its feveral Committees, 

The meetings of the Society are held every Wedne/day, at fix 
o'clock in the evening from the fourth Wedwe/day in OGober, to the 
firtt Wednefdas in ‘Fune. And the feveral, Committees, to whofe con- 
fideration the various objeéts ofthe Society’s attention are reter- 
red, meet on the other evenings in every week during the fet- 
fion. 

All candidates are to take notice, that no claim for a premium 
will be attended to, unlefs the conditions of the advertifements 
are fully complied with, 

The feveral candidates and claimants to whom the Society fha!] 
adjudge premiums of bounties, during their next feffion are-to at- 
tend at the Society’s officein the Adelphi, on the laft Tufeday in 
May, 1796, at twelve o’clock at noon, to receive the fame, that 
day being appointed by the Society for the diftribution of their 
rewards; before which time no premium or bounty will be deli- 
vered, 

It is required, that the matters for which premiums are offere. 
be delivered in without names, or any intimation to whom 
they belong ; that each particular thing be marked in what man- 
nereach claimant thinks fit, fuch claimant fending with it a paper 
{vealed up, having on the outfide a Correfponding mark, and on the 
infide the claimant’s name and addrefs ; and the candidates in the 
Polite Arts are to fignify their ages, and whether their Drawings 

-be originals or Copies. 

Ail the premiums of this Society are defigned for that part of 
Great Britain called England, the dominionof Wales, and the 
‘Town of Berwic upon Tweed, unlefsexprefly mentioned to the 
contrary, . - 

The thirteenth volume of the tranfactions of the Society is now 
in the prefs, and will fpeedily be publifhed, when it may be had at 
the Society’s houfe in the Adelphi; and of the principal book- 
fellers in England and Wales : in which book will be found the 
particulars of each premium inferted in the flowing Abftract, 
and the methods to be purfued by thofe who,,.ntend to. become 
candidates together with many papers commenicated to the Soci- 
ety, in the feveral branches of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, 
which are the immediate objects oftheir attention and encourage. 
ment; and it is recommended to all Candidates to confule that 
book in order thas miftakes in making their claims may be avoid- 


ed. 
The enumeration of the Premiums is very lengthy. Itmay 
be fufficient to ftate, that their number is ‘two HUNDRED AND 
FORTY ONE; that the value ofeach is from THirty to Ong 
HUNDRED GUINEAS ; andthattheyare all payable during the 
prefeat and the two following years. Ps 


END OF VOL. HU. 
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